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INTRODUCTION, &c. 



SECTION I. 

/ 

, » t 

The Mosaic Account of the Creation is to be 
literally/ understood. — Origin of Mytho^ 
logify ^c. 

. TH!]£ ensuing treatise is called a l^iipple- 
ment to the Sacred 9,nd Profane History of 
the World Connected ; because the i^ubject 
niatter of it ought, and Was intended, to have 
been treated before ; but was deferred, as I 
wished to see what others, who were writing 
aifer me,* would sugjgest upon a subject so 



* The i¥riten of The Universal History soon after be« 
gan to publish their i¥ork ; and, after their account of 
tiie creation, gave us, as I hoped they would, what t&ey 
could collect of the fall of man. See pre&ce to vol. L 
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variously 'li^uglifjtdf by divers able and va- 
luablOMifefe'; rather than too hastily offer 
to the public, sentiments upon it, of which 
I had a just diffidence, as many of them 
seemed to be more peculiarly my own. 

A supposed impossibility of reconciling a 
literal interpretation of Moses' account of 
the fall of man, with any reasonable notions 
of God, and with what must, in truth, be 
his dispensations towards us,*" is, I believe, 
what has introduced the notion of explain- 
ing some parts at least of his narration into 
apologue and fable. The shadow of allego- 
ry seems to giye us gome g^ppearance of 
knowing, what we do not plainly under- 
stand ; and an unexamined hearsay of east- 
em sages, their mythology and Uterature, 
amuses with a colour of being very learned, 
wliilst, perhaps, we really mistake the pse 
and design of that very hterature to. wjiich 
we have recourse, by endeavouring to re- 
solve into it the narration of Moses, which 



^ See Middleton's Allegorical and Literal Interpi e« 
tation. 
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most evidently seta before us particulars ab- 
solutely incapable of admitting any allego^ 
rical interpretation whatsoever. 

That the great point of which Moses in- 
forms us, is of this sort ; absolutely incom- 
patible with allegory, is, I think, evident be- 
yond contradiction. I hope the ensuing 
pages will clearly shew, concerning every 
part of what he has related upon the sub^ 
ject, that, taken literally as he has recorded 
it, the whole very pertinently agrees with the 
great design of all subsequent scripture ; 
and must shew us, that, in all that happen-* 
ed to our first parents, nothing befel them, 
improper for their being ensamples unto us ;• 
and that the account we have of them, so 
far from being mythic or unintelligible, is 
most plainly written for our admonition; 
that we may indeed learn from it, in what 
manner and measure, from the beginning it 
was, as it still is, the one thing needful for 
njan, truly and indeed to obey God. All 
scripture is given by inspiration of God ; and 



^ I Cor. X. U, 
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u profitable far doctriTie^for reproof for cor^ 
recttoHjfor instruction in righteousness ; that 
the man of God may be perfect^ thoroughly 
furnished unto all good worksJ^ If, in ex- 
plaining Moses* narration of thjB iall literal- 
ly, we can shew it to bear evidently all these 
characters of holy writ ; as I trust fipom what 
is to follow will be seen, we shew what must 
be of more real weight for a literal interpre- 
tation, than all that is otherwise suggested 
against it. 

But, though what I have here intimated, 
and have further evinced in the ensuing 
treatise, will make it evident, that Moses 
did not here write * apologue and fables ; 
whether what I am going to suggest be cer- 
tain fact or not, yet it may not be disagree- 
able to the reader to remark, that the relat- 
ing mythologically physical or moral truths, 
concerning the origin and nature of things, 
. was not, perhaps, as modem writers too nas- 
tily imagine, the customary practice in the 
age of Moses ; but rather began after his 
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* 9 Tim. Hi. 16, IT. 
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troduced it/ Sanchohiatho flourished a-^ 
bout A. M. 2760 :« Moses died A. Mi 



' When Sanchoniatho made his enquiries^ ^we aire told 

that or /AIV |r|«;T«TO» TMV ll^oXoyMV T« /AIV yfyOVOTft «^7/bMKT*^ l{ 

• 4 

Ko^fiiitiK «aOf}fi«0Y rt;fyi»M«r «Xa^«fia»e» fAvm^idi K«Tirii^a»> ««« 
«r•^l;» «m;tqi( iriiTor rvf oy, i&( /At) fm^iti% nw rt;yo^«y t» k«T «Xii- 

6mo» yiA^tJta^ Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. I . c. 9. 

« 

> Sanchoniatho flourished «^o TiS» r^nrntiSt xc^vir », x«i ^x^llv 
roK MM0^'ft>(. Euseb. ibid. Troy "was taken, according 
to Usher, A. M. S820 : according to the Arundle Marr 
ble, 2796. Agreeably hereto, Sanchoniatho is said to 
have conversed with Jerombaal, priest of the god Jevoy 
in or near Phoenicia : the country of the Jews was often 
taken as part of Phoenicia. The four letters of the 
word Jehovah may easily be so pointed as to be pro- 
nounced Jehvoh. Gideon, who was called Jerubbaal| 
Judges y. 32, was a prophet, a ruler, a great deliverer 
of his people under the especial direction of this God, 
whose name was Jehovah, Wir, Judges vi. yii. viii. 
With the heathens, and in the most ancient times, the 
ruler was also priest unto his people; see Connact. 
Tol. ii. b. vi. ; so that they might naturally deem Jc- 
rubbaal a priest of the God 'iii/m, Jevoh, as they p^ 
nounced it, from his having been appomted by Jehovah 
to rule and govern his people. Mr. DodwcU indeed 
wrote a treatise to prove that Sanchoniatho was not so 
ancient : but I cannot apprehend that bis endeavours 
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2553:^ in the interval of these 217 yealrs, 
^vre have reason ito suppose the ri?e of myi 
^hology. 

It is remarkable, that in this interval the 
correction of the year was made in Egypti. 
'when Aseth was king there/ Aseth, or As- 
«s, was the sixth pastor king, the second 
after Apophis, who perished at the exit of 
the Israelites in the Red Sea, A. M. 25 IS.*" 
Assis began to reign at the end of 50 years 
after tlie death of Apophis,* i. e. A. M. 



I. I I .ji 



are at all conclusive. Take Jcrombaal to be Gideon, i6 
have ended his war against M idian about A. M . S760^ 
(see Usher's Annals,) about that time Sanchoniatho 
might have access to him. 
^ See Connect, vol. iii. b. xii. 

* 'AtyvMv* tC«^»Xit;^iji *Ao^&— — tS il Koo-jah {jtret] y^ic* 
St#« 9^00'iOnMi tSv lyiavTwy t«( i iir«yo^fir«(* koI in) mi/tS, i^ 

ritti ^iT^jbiiiro(. Syncellns, p. ISS; According to S^n- 
cellus, Aseth lived about A. M.S716. According to 
Sir John Marsfaam, we must place him in S665. - But 
from the years of the Egyptian kings, as I deduce thdm^ 
bis times are from^8563 to S60S. 
^ See Connect, vol. iii« b. xi. ' Ibid. 
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3563." The correction of the year was 
not until afler the beginning of his reign ; 
in what time of it, we are not told; he 
reigned forty years;" we may weU place it 
towards his death,"" perhaps about A. M. 
^600/ wliich is about 47 years after the 
death of Moses ;^ and 522 years afler the 
death of .Joshua/ 

The fmblc which is hamled down to us, 
with the account of their correction of tlie 
year, very significantly points out that their 
mytliology took its rise from tliis incident. 
They now found out, that there were five 
days in tlie year more tlian they had thought 
of;* and they mythologized, that five gods 

^ The reif^n of Janias, the intermediate king between 
Apophia and Assis or Asetb, brings us to begin the reign 
of Assisatthisyear. * Ibid. 

* Connect, vol. ii. b. viii. 

' Assis died 9603, vide quie sup. 

^ Moses died 2553. 

' Joshua died A. M. 8578. Connect, vol. iii. b. xii. 

* The Egyptian year was now first computed to btf 
365 days, being reckoned 360 only before. Syncellui 
ubi sup. Connect. Pref. to vol. i. 
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wpre now bom, Osiris, Onis, Typiho, Isis, 
and Nephe/ They could not mean that 
these personages now first began to be ; for 
they bad been, ages befcnre, mighty and rem 
nowned princes in their country ; \mt ii»y 
now first aj»cribed to them a rule and infiii- 
ence oiner all sublunary things, by supposing 
each to be the governing power in some star, 

thought to be anuifts^ted by them. The dog- 

> 

star w*s reputed the orb of Isis ;° to the 
others were allotted, in like manner, theic 
respective spheres ;* and the philosophy of 
the Egyptians, at this time, seems to have 
been exerted in such a lustration of iheir 
year, 



*f M 9' 



^fiW^M/fti nc MIMNre* 



as to assign ruling influences of the stan 
ov^ ^e seveai^ parts of it ; and to suppose 
their ruling stars were animated by thos^ 



V^^-^n^ ' y m ti^S^S? 



* Connect* \6L ii. b* Yui. 

"^ Ujwn the pUtar of Isis was inscribed^ 'Ei;^ n^i i) ti tm. 

*Ar^i# tS Kvif) IfrniKhiffa, Diodori Sic. lib. 1. 
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yrh6 had been the early founders and stip- 
porters of their cities and states. What their 
fcmner theories had been, shall be mentioned 
presently. AVhat I would here hint is, that 
they now fell into a way of thinking, which 
the Roman poet took up afterwards, . to 
make his court to Gennanicus Cosar, 

Caesaris Arma canant alii, nos Caesaris Aras, 
£t quosciUique sacri^ addidit ille dies. 

Otid, Fast. lib. 1. 

They consecrated, and placed over their 
times and seasons, the venerable personages 
of their most ancient ancestors, who had laid 
the early foundations of all the Egyptian 
glory and prosperity ; and they hoped, that 
if they with proper rites worshipped gods so 
auspicious, 



■* " felix (otus ut annus eat. 

Ovid, ubiflup. 

that ages of all national happiness might be 
lenewed to them. 

What had been the more ancient Egyp- 
tian theology, the enquiries of Sanchoniatho 
declare to us« He having e}(amiaed their 
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ancient records, and set aside^l tte niytho^ 
k>gy that had been brought in^ gave us thei£ 
true ancient dogmata ;' and what he has left 
us, evinces, that their doctiines were, that the 
origin of things happened from principles oi 
nature effecting, without choice or intellk- 
gence, what blindly by a mechanical event 
of things arose from them/ He talks indeed 
of a TO mevfiay what we mi^t think to call a 
spirit ; teUs us that it was in love with its 
own principles ;' but his spirit was such an 
one, as a modem, author exhibits to us : a 
spirit, ^^ which, clothed with one set of mate* 
rial organs, is only capable of exerting its in- 
telligenbe in the performance of attraction or 
repulsion ; and, when jarring elements meet^ 
breaks forth in thunder and ii^tning, and 
earthquakes, or any other mechanical opera- 
tions; but may, when united to a different set 



aas 



* *0 Jl wwitCmXtm T^ iw^ rSw §Mfm wp f A€i w%9 mwMffffft$ 
*i|i|HPi?<f yyHHjirri awfutfuwtff X K Mt «r wSa$ yntf^ftMp rm 

«ip «yArv. Euieb. Pnrp. Evaag. lib* L c« 9* 

'^ JU* ibid* C* 10.. * i ^ mA^ t) wnPitmtmAtt9mfxi^» Id* 0P« 
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of organs of a more exquisite and delicate 
contexture, be capable of exercising volun^ 
tary motion, may be enabled to think and to 
reasmi, to operate in love or hatred, and, 
when provoked by opposition, may be agi- 
tated with anger and resentment, and break 
.forth in quarrels, contention, and war/'^ 
The Egyptian to Tmv/Aa, which generated all 
things, was an original, like this audior's 
spirit; unto wliich, though Sanchoniatho 
ascribes operating principles, yet he ex^ 
pressly tells us, they weie insensate,^ and 
sometimes caused jarring elements, ancl 
broke forth in lightning and thunders ;^ and 
what is very wonderful, he also au|^)osed 
that these unintelligent operating poven 
produced some aAunal beings, which being 



* Essay on Spirit, p. 84, 25. 

^ cynm g u y ay g ii 4 «Xm4 mmmi- mXi|A» UD'eOZ* &VTl 

If the reader cmisiilt Hie place, be wiK see thai wnA ie« 
fbrs to T^ ^tv\iM preceding. Eweb* Fraqpu E^a^.. 
c» 19* in pvinctpio. 
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aliv6, but having nd thought^ procreated 
QtUer \)eing^ that had both Ijife and inteHir 
gence.** These latter prqductions irmst.|)(^ 
surely conceived, Hke the spirit of ojir mp) 
dern writer above cited, to have kindled in^p 
cogitation, by having bodies unaccountably 
foriped to sfpike out thii^ flame, and without 
1«rhich they could have made no collisions pf 
a finer nature, than what might cause th§ 
voiqe , of thunder apd the flashes of lightning 
to be hefi^rd and seen from Jthem, Sucl\ 
vfesxt the ancient dogmat^. of Egypt,* and 4^ 
i^ not so great a \f onder di^y were so, con-i 
jideriug the low state of their rudiment^ 
of . knowledge ; but that any writer should 
tliink of offering sentiments of this sort in an 
age of philosophv, so clear and intelligible, 
as aD, who know philosophy, are now versed 
in, is, I confess, to me most amazing. 
. But tliis, as I have said, was, before the 

£o8eb. Prep. Evang. lib. 1. c. 10. 
ibid. 

VOL. IV, b 
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age of Moses, the wisdom of Egypt. Athc^* 

uticy sine Det>j supposing that the world 
had been made and governed without a 
God, by Wind and unintelligent principles 
of nature; their worship and religion was 
according to it. But Moses, though learned 
in all the msdam of the Egyptians f was also 
better instructed, and taught in opposition 
to the Egyptian literature, that, in the b^gin* 
flings God created the heavens and the earthy 
and that mthout him was not any thing made 
that was made :^ And the God, whom Mo* 
ses had thus declared, had most amazingly 
exaltied his power against all the gods and 
religion of Egypt, by bringing his people, a 



1 • 



^ See Connect. voL ii. b. ix. It may be. thought fur- 
pming that it should ; but philosophy seems io havt 
begun upon thescfblind principles in all countries. Itap^ 
pears io have been the old way of the first lArorld, which 
perished in the flood ; see Job xxii. 15, 16, 17. And in 
later ages, after the deluge, the Greeks, copying after 
the first rudiments of Egypt, long philosophised, without 
aupposing that any ifitelligetKe Imd made or governed the 
world. Anazagoras b said to have introduced this prin* 
ciple, wfiih^ Til txn nSv twtm^'u, Laert* in Anaxag. 

> Acts vU. SS. ^ Gen. i. 1. See hereafter. . 
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nation out of the midst of and fVom under 
their subjection to the Egyptians, by such 
signs and wonder s^ by such a mighty hand 
and, stretched out arm ; by such amazing 
miracles, and entire overthrow of all the 
strenigth of Egypt, that if.it were asked of 
the days that were pasty since the day thai 
God created man upon the earthy no such thing 
as this great thing had eyer been, nor any 
thing heard like it J Egypt was destrbyed, 
greatly diminished and brought Jow; its 
king and armies overwhelmed and lost in 
the Red Sea ;** six hundred thousand slaves, 
besides women and children, had left 
this country, the Egyptians not being able 
in the least to oppose it ; where now, and 
wjiat, were the gods of Egypt? their elemen- 
tary powers, or siderpal influences? Was it 
not too plain to be contradicted, that there 
was a Power who ruled in the heavens far 
mightier than they ; who disposed of them 
as he pleased, and was able to do by himself 
wliatsoever he pleased to have done in the 



1 r / . ,1. . I 



* Dent. iv. SS.m.84. ^ Exod, x. 7. xii. 89^ SO, 

b2 
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6artli? Should hot the Egyptians who re- 
mained turn and enquire, and seek after to 
serve this God? Would not state-policy, 
which always has, and always will try to 
work its way, notwithstanding religion, have 
hfereiti pifevented them, and offered it to 
flieir consideration^ whether, if they took 
this cWiirse, the Israelites might riot ^ome and 
take dwat^ their place a^ nation ? It seems 
to have sa/tisfiied them better, to correct their 
year, »nfd refortti thei¥ Own system: and 
what more likely rrform of their religion 
might they fall into, than now to consider, 
that unquestionably they had been wrong in 
Supposing that elements governed the course 
of nature, without a personal agent ruUng in 
them. But, coficeiving that the Israelites 
had their God, ttey reputed that every na- 
tion had its own ;' and looking back to their 
hiGst early progenitors, who had been the 
glory of their times, and under whom had* 
been laid all the foundation of their publick 
and private happiness ; they supposed them, 



' See Micah iy. 6. S Kings xxiii. SS, 34, 95. 
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after leaving tlie earth, to have taken their 
orbs, tx) govern and influence the tilings bo- 
low, in some element, star? or sphere above.. 
The Greeks thus reputed that Astraa^ after 
long labouring on earth to do good to mor- 
tals, had at last left the workl, to give her 
light from the constellation called Virgo."" 
And we find it an aiicient apophthegm of the 
Egyptians, that their most ancient kings, who 
had prosperously governed them, were di- 
vine ;" and accordingly tliey now canonized 
these, and endeavoured to devote and con- 
sign themselves to thc'ur protection. 

That. mythology came in upon this alte- 
ration of tlieir theology, is obviously evi- 
dent: for mingling the history of these men 



Arutus Pboen. ver. Is4; 

Thufi the Egyptian heroes departed : rin i\ 4'»'X»f >^&i^ir9i9 
£r^«- Vide Plut. de Iside ct Osirid. ^ 

* Aiy%ron l\ Kni i)/»/x/Aoyo( iv ^Ahyv^tf pX^ifn iiaxy^ct^ 
pwo dill, r^ y«(^ ^PPC^" fi* ixtirtf ncii H^^rtf*' d»oy 'ipy. PlulajTCll* 

in Alcxandr. 
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when mortals; with what came to be ascri- 
bed to them when gods, \*^ould naturally oc- 
casion it. And of this sort we naturally find 
the My thai told of them."* I will go no fur- 
ther at this time into this topic ; although I 
might much enlarge upon it, by considering 
how mythology spread from Egypt into ' 
Phoenicia, was indeed a little checked by 
the enquiries of Sanchoniatho ; but soon ob- 
tained again to be grafted upon his philoso- 
phy j*" infected even the Israelites, when, in 
their defection from their worship of the 
true God, they took up the tabernacle of 
Molech, and the star of the god Remphan ;"* 



^ The Egyptians having called their heroes by the 
names of their sidereal and elementary deities, added 
to the history of the life and actions of such heroes a 
mythological account of their philosophical opinions 
concerning the gods, whose names had also been given 
(o such heroes, $cc. See Connect, vol. ii. b. viii. 

ft. c. «'po4#(7»i' bcforegoing] awox^i;>J/«i, kuI «? to fAvO«Ji$ «ro- 
uaretmffai. £i|seb. Praep. Evang. lib. 1. c. 9. 

^ The Israelites' worship of the calf at Horeb was an 
imitation of the sacra of the Egyptians; for the Egyp- 
tians had consecrated animals to their sidelreal and eiN 
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how it travelled into Greece ; where new fa- 
bles were invented, and added to the more 
ancient ones ; and these varied in different 
ages/ until they grew too gross for philoso- 



mentary divinities before the Israelites left them. But 
St. Steven, Acts vii. 43, does not say that they worship* 
ped Molech and Remphan in the wilderness ; but after 
the forty years in the wilderness were over, at the expi- 
ration of which they came into Canaan, they were again 
given up io worship these gods, who were hero-gods of 
aome of the countries round about them. 

' The n^OO' of Taautus, the blind mechanical prin* 
ciple, so called by the Egyptian naturalists, became 
the ^Ef^' of the mythologists; not meaning, by that word, 
Cupidy the blind god of love ; for this god of love is 
not named, or is, if mentioned, called *i/Aip^ in Homer, 
never ^£p^ or ^Epwf ; and Hesiod^also names him ^ifAt^^^ 
and describes him as belonging to Venus, "and not as 
^Ef^. For of Venus or Cytherea he says, 

Tn y £p^ ufjMfTiifft nm I/^ip^ ivfttro xoXof* 

Hesiod. Theog. v. SOI. 

I 

Eros himself was not the blind and inconstant boy, unto 
whom later fables ascribed a precedency 

" Res soUiciti plena timoris amor-—— Ovid. 

over the fickle passion, which admits, as 7?reiice telU 
us, neque consilium neque modum, &c. n but Eros was i^ 
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phy to bear them, and occasioiied those 
who speculated upon them, to thmk many 
of them .were only tales of poets to please 



the beginning from Chaos and Tellus, like no6^ in 
SaAchoniatho ; and is described^ 

Aafd.»arett •» Ti^taah 9609 kai mffwa GaXint^, 

Hesiod. Theog. v. 120. 

£r08, in the natural system oalled vtdo^^ wat the prin- 
ciple that brought things into ihe harmony of order out 
of chaos or confusion; and the persoft feigned by the 
fabulists to be this deity, was some eminent personage^ 
.who had excelled in ability to temper and moderate the 
minds of men : who had governed himself, and greatly 
taught others to have peace in themselves, and to live 
in peace and harmotiy with other persons. And that 
love should follow after, wherever such a person ^s ac- 
quainted with Venus, the goddess of all elegance and 
beauty, is no unreasonable supposition ; but whether 
this Mythos was more antiqiie than Ilesiod, I am not 
certain. I think we find nothing like it in Homer; 
who stipposes Venus to be the goddess, who subject* 
ed unto love both mortals and immortals. iH-^potj 
whom Hesiod makes a person, is like f »>.oT>7f, in Ho- 
mer, not a proper name, but generally, I think al- 
ways^ a common noun* Homer's Iliad, (• ver. 197| 
&c. 
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and captivate the minds of the vulgar ; al> 
tliough they saw in some a deeper and 
hidden me&ning, which they endeavoured 

to explore and interpret, as their traditions 
furnished tenets for the solution of them. 
But having hinted that, in fact, the writings 
of Egypt, in the age of Moses, were only 
plain narrations ; as they conceived things 
to have been caused by operations of na- 
turc, exerting themselves without any intelli- 
gent being creating and directing them;, 
and that Moses, contrary hereto, set forth 
as plainly that there was a God, who cre- 
ated all tilings ; tluit, in opposition hereto, 
the heathen nations, not acknowledging the 
one God, and yet compelled to thinkj that 
agencies without intelligence could not bo 
the powers that ruled the world, set up 
many gods ; and those such gods, that fable 
and mythology naturally arose from the in- 
■ stitution of them ; and consequently had not 
their rise until the system of Moses was thus 
pppostJil, nor until after his days. Although 
I ciinuot herein pretend to any certainty of 
^9mQiistratiou ; yet, I tiiink, I may venture 
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to say, that nothing so probable as what I 
have offered, can be collected from any re- 
mains of antiquity, to contradict it. 



SECTION II. 

Dr$. Burnet and Middleton^s Obfections 
against the Literal Interpretation of the 
Mosaic Account of the Creation^ constF- 
dered. — How the History of Creation 
might be easily hitnded down from Adam 
to Moses. 

THE objections, to which I have replied 
in the ensuing treatise, are taken chiefly 
from Dn Burnet, sometime master of the 
Charter-house ; who appears to have given 
us the substance of what can be offered 
against the literal interpretation. Other 
writers only copy after him ; and Dr. Mid« 
dleton, I think, does not improve any point 
he took from him. One, indeed, he states 
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in a manner something different from Dn 
Burnet, which I will here consider. as Dn 
Middleton represents it. 

Dr. Middletcm suggests, that it is not 
possible for any mortal, " to give a histori-^ 
cal narration, to describe the particular 
manner, order, and thtJe, in which, or the 
materials oijt of which, tliis world, and its 
principal inhabitant, man, were formed: 
that were any writer ixy pretchd to it, we . 
should apply to him what was said by God 
to Job, where wast thou^ when I laid ihe 
foundatiom of the earth f declare^ if thou 
hast understanding. And we should think 
the same of him, which Job confesseth of 
himself; that he had uttered what he under^ 
stood not ; things too wonderful for him^ 
which he knew not.* We should conclude, 
at once, that the whole, which the wisest of 
men could write upon the subject, must be 
tlie mere effect of lancy and imagination/' 

" From the nature of the story itself, 

we should rcJadily conclude, that no writer 



• Job xxxviU. 4. 
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whatsoever could be so sufficiently infonn* 
ed; a$ to be able to give a historical narra- 
tion of it ; or could have authority enough 
to make it pass for such with any judicious 
reader/'^ Dr. Micjdleton introduces the 
suggestion, not pretending directly to say, 
that Moses could not possibly, supposing 
him an inspired writer, give aja authentic 
account of the facts related by him; but 
desiring to have the reader weigh and con- 
sider, what he would reasonably think of 
such facts so related, if the relator was 
thought not to have a warrant of a real re- 
velation fix)m God, of the matters declared 
by him.* What argument can be drawn 
fix)m what he thus offers, seems to me to be 
very obscure. The apostle tells us, that 
through faith we imder stand that the worlds 
were framed by the word of God ;* where h^ 



^ See Middleton's Examinat. p. 1S8. Burnet's Ar« 
ebaRoI. p. S84. 

* Let U8 take a review of the sfoiy^ as if it bad 
been told us by Sancboniatho. Middleton's Examinat. 
p. 128. 

' Heb. xi. ». 
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evidently refei's to the Mosaic history. That 
the worlds were not eternal, but were made 
by the power of God, may be demonstrated 
from the reason and nature of things ; but 
that God spake the word^ and they were 
made ; commafided^ and thty we}^ created / 
that they were not made, %vithout the word 
spoken by him ; npt made by the immedi- 
ate purpose of lii^ will ; but tliat he said, 
Jet them be^ and they wei^e so / as al«o t^at 
things did not instantl}^ all at onoe, take 
their being, as he might design them, but, in 
six days, were in their several ordevs framed 
and fashioned^ day by day ; such in evci'jr day^ 
as he was pleased to appoint, wheh^ httote^ 
there were none of them ; this we may have 
no reason to believe,* but upon the autho- 



• Psal. cxlviii. 5. See xxxiii. 6, 9. 

' Gen. i; 3,0,11, 14, 20, 34, &c. 

« Nothing wonld give us so cflear a view of the mpoi-* 
lie's reasoning in the eleventh chapter to the llebrewii 
igi the carefully observing his distinction and definition 
of the word faith : faith^ he tells us, ver. 1. iatke *«*- 
itance of things hoped for^ the evidence ofiking9f§0t 
ectn^ The word we Iranblate sulxjtauce, i§ ^i^rmt^t ; 
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rity of Moses' history. But shall we how 
ask the question ? what if we set aside all 
consideration of the authority of Moses, and 



'how wc came here to render it substance, is not easy 
to say : as jl^(iVed from ^9r^. and TnifAi, it may signify 
-what the* Ipgicians defii^e siibs^npe, res subsistens et 
substans ^c^identibus y but faith, .an act of the mind, 13 
no such substance. ''There is & i)a^^e in the New 
Testanient, whicli maj^ lead us to render this place more 
pertinently. . St. Paul tells ud, S Cpr. ix. 4. of the 
ifitpravii:^ of his boasting-^where we render the word, 
the confidence. The apostle assuredly believed that 
his boasting was not groundless ; and this assured>|^Iief 
he called v«ror«<rK. In this we have a clear meaning ; 
faith is tl^is assHranco, an undoubting persuasion of the 
thinj^s hoped, fof. . Tjie appstle adds, that it is tlie evi- 
dence, *^rx^, what proves to us things not seen. We 
are apt to be very indistinct in our notions of faiths la 
commc^. speech we often take faith and knowledge the 
one for the other ; the believing a thing upon good tes- 
timony, and the *knowing it, arc, in a general acoepta* 
tion, reputed one and the same thing. But the* scrip- 
tures shew us a real difference between faith and know- 
ledge ; ^which are not the same attainments ; for we are 
exhorted to add the one to the other : add, says St. 
Peter, to your faith^ knowledge \ 2 Pet. i. 5. Faith b 
the believing things not seen, not known to ourselves^ 
but declared to us, and believed upon testimony, that 
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suppose what is ^vritten by him, as if written 
by Sanchoniatho, or any other ancient sage,. 
who wrote uninspired, what he apprehend- 
ed to be true, agreeably to his own senti- 
ments of things ? I answer : it will unques-. 
tionably follow, such sage not being infal- 
lible, if there be many as possible ways, in 



(bey are t^e. We are capable of Information, witb« 
cut the teuiimony of otherf, two *wayg ; by our Benset, 
and by our understanding. Things external strike our 
senses, and we immediately know what impressions we 
receive of thfspi ; and, we have an ability of mind to see 
and compare our thoughts of things, and to form a judg* 
ment what to conclude of them. In this sense, divers 
things, which, literally speaking, are imisibley may, in 
the language of St. Paul, be said ta be clearly seen^ be* 
ing underitood t Rom. i. SO. -We have a knowledge^ 
an intuition of them in our mind, from our clear reason- 
ingi upon them, without information from another : but 
fSidth is not of this sort ; faith cometh by hearingy Rom. 
z. 17 1 it is the belief of what we do not know, of our* 
•elves, but are assured is known by some other, and de« 
alared to us. Now if we would accurately distinguisji 
between belief in general, and that faith which is our 
teligions concern ; in the one we believe things, whilch 
are tMified to be known by men to bo true ; in ih6 
other we believe things, that arc well teitificd to have 
been declared from God. 
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which the thing related by hira, might have 
|3een done, besides the particular one he hasi 
adopted, we may have no rea3on to believe 
the particulars declared by him, exclusive of 
all others. But I see no point hence gained 
towards infidelity ; because the authority of 
the.inspired writer, not being destroyed, bul 
only, f6r argument sake, put aside out of the 
question ; the foundation of God remaineth 
still mrp; the authority of the io&pire^ 
writer, whenever we look back to it, brings 
its force along with it, to assure us, that 
what is declared by suqh writer riiiist bd 
tme, and ougl^t to be beUeved by us. Our 
disputant, therefore, seelbs to me contriving 
rather how to beguile us, than substantially 
to confute us. To be desired, for argument 
sake, to lay aside the authority of sacred 
writ, to examine how far the truth of what 
is decJared, is such, that by reason alone^ 
without other authority, we may prove it, is 
a specious proposal \ but if, upon such exai- 
mination, we find of the matter enquired aAer» 
that, had it not been authentically related 
to have been done in a particular ma^nner^ 
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many other iv^a might be conceived, in 
which it might as reasonably hstve been ef- 
fected; if we will not here re-oswmie the ao- 
|!hority of the relation made to ns, to ffve it 
its just weight to determine our bdief, we 
dftnnot be said to be reasoned out of our 
ftuth; for we inconsiderately pre it up, 
without any reason for our so doing* 

For man to tell how honMm life bqpn, 
h hard ; for who hiiiMelf be^pjuung knew t 

MiLTon^f Par« Lod^ h, ffii* 



Fof man to pretend Amber to speak of 
own actual knowledge of things done zndl 
past, before he had any being, is, in the nsi^ 
txu^ of the thing, impomMe. But ilatt 
Adam, during the space of a life of above 
nine hundred years,* shonk] reccJlect all that 
be had experienced from the time when he 
had a knowledge of his being ; should con- 
oeive Uiat he had levelatioiis from the reiee 
of God, of an that God thought fit to make 



^ Adam lired 9S0 years, Gei. ^, S^ 

TOU IT. e 
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known unto men; of his creation of the 
heavens and the earth, and of all the host 
and creatures of them ; that Adam should 
frequently inculcate to his children all he 
thus knew; Uiat autlientic narrations of 
these things should have come down from 
before the flood to tlie posteiities that were 
afterwards ;' and that when Moses wrote his 
history, there should have been no such ob- 
solete remains, as we now may be apt to 
think them ; are things in tlicmselves not at 
all improbable. 

From Adam unto Abraham, considering 
the then duration of man s life, is, compara* 
lively speaking, no greater length for even 
tradition, than from our father's grandfathei^ 
unto us. Abraham Uved to A. M. 2183,^ to 
see Jacob, the father of Josepli, about fifteen 



* There might have been among the fiiithftil, before 
the flood, more express revelations than have come 
down to our times. Bishop of London's Dissert. If. 
p. SS7. See Jude, ver. 14. See Connect, vol. 1. b. i. 

k Connect, b. vi. 
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years old ;^ JaCob had> fVom his youth up, 
bten a diligent enquirer into, and observer 
of the hopes" and fear of his fathers^*" ^nd 
3iad, himself, many revelations from God."* 
He came down unto Joseph, and lived with 
3iim in Egypt seventeen years before he 
<iied.' He lived full of the hdpe of the 
promises, and died in the belief of them,'' 
^d left Joseph as fully embracing them, 
and persuaded of them, and testifying thetn 
imto his brethren, ^yhen he also died,' Jo- 
wph hved to see his son Ephraim's children 
of the third generation ;* . Moses was not 
lower than in the third generation from Le- 
vi f and the father of Moses must have been 
well known personally to Joseph. Put these 
thmgs together, and we m^ reasonably ad- 
mit all that had beenl^elieved from the be- 



■***i 



* Jacob was born A. M. S168, b. vii. 
■Ibid. "^ Gen. xxxi. 53. 

* See Gen. xviiK xxxii. xxxv. &c. 

' Gen. xlvii. 28. ^ He prophesied of them 

to his sons very largely, Gen. xlviii. xlix. 29. 
' Gen. 1. 24. • Ver. 23. 

' 1 Chron. yi. I-*d. 

€2 
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ginning in this family » might hare come 
down mito Moses so authentically testified^ 
that all he vrroti^ from the creation to hia 
own times, might unquestionably be re- 
ceived by his brethren and fathers as well 
warranted to be true. Andi agreeably here- 
to, we find, that notwithstanding all tlie op- 
position he had from his Israelites, enough 
surely, during the whole forty years he had 
tlie charge of them,"* to make it plain, that 
they were not a people disposed implicitly 
to believe him ; but rather, wherever they 
could find ihe least pretence for it, most 
zealously asserting a liberty to gainsay and 
contmdict him ; notwithstanding, in all he 
had related to them from tlie creation to his 
becoming their leader, we have not one hinti 
that they disbelieved it, even in any piurti- 
cular at all. 



' See CSoaiiect. vol. iii. b. zii. 
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SECTION III. 



t « 



Of the Promise <f the Seed of the Woman ; 
with a Refutation of Dr. Middleton's Oh^ 
nervations against the En)angelical Account 
of the Genealogy of our blessed Lord. 

By/^9:if I should rest tliis matter here, 
.and suppose, that Moses' histjoiy of the Cre- 
ation ai^d Fall had no greater authority, than 
^what can be given fix>m its being reasonable 
to believe he might write it mutely from the 
records of his fathers, I should most egregi* 
ously trifle. Let the conduct of Moses, 
what he said, what he Avrote, and what he 
did, be only considerately examined; and 
it will appear beyond a possibility of con^ 
tradiction, that God himself was, in many 
things, his infieJlible director/ And if God 
ym his director in other parts of his writ- 
ings, what reason can we have to tliink he 



3f^c Connect, vol. Uu b» xii. 
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was not so from the beginning ? In the his- 
• tory of the Fall, Moses writes so emphati- 
cally, that one person should be descended 
from the woman, to be the capital subduer 
of the great enemy of mankind ; he limited 
this person to be of the seed of Abraham,^ 
of Isaac,* and of the tribe of Judah.* Sure- 
ly Jlesh and blood could not have assured 
him, 1500 years before-hand, that thus \t 
should be;* yet the things which he thus 
foretold were accomplished in a miraculoidsi 
manner, when the fulness of their time mm 
come ; arid thus the prediction, and the ful- 
filling it, bear an undeniable testimony to 
each other. Nothing but the iirimediate 
power of God could have brought to pass 
the things foretold, in the manner in which 
they were accomplished ; so that the parti- 
cular accomplishment of them could be 
none other than the work of God. And as 
no one could foresee what God would thus 



^ See Connect, vol. iii. b. xii. Sec also Gen. xxii* 18* 
« Gen. xxi. 1«. * Gen. xlix- 10, 

• Matth. xvi. 17. 
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do, but ihe spirit of God / so i*> man before- 
hand could say of these things, that they 
should so be, unfess it had been revealed 
from God. 

Contrary to what the iscriptutes inform 
us, and which I have had occasion to men- 
tion, ^ that our Saviour was a descendaiit 
from David, Dn Middleton would seem to 
argue that he was not really of the tribe of 
Judah ; but rather of the tribe of Levi. I 
need not go through a long detail of wKat 
he offers, the whole of which may be com- 
prised in a tew particulars. 1. He observes, 
that Joseph, the husband of Mary the mo- 
ther of Jesus, was only the reputed fethet 
of our Saviour ; he says our Saviour had 
Teally no share or participation of his blood.* 
And yet, 2. That die Evangelists, whenever 
they deduce his pedigree, shew that he was 
the son of David, by a line up from Joseph 
only.*" That they never say, that Mary, the 



' 1 Cor.il. 11. 

( Remarks on the Variations in the Evangelists, p. 29. 

> Ibid. 
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iBother 0^ J^esus, through wjboia abne his 
real geneajo^ could come fk«n Da^id» wa^ 
de^ic^uded of David/ 4l That their sileuce 
herein, seems to make it proj^able that 
Mt^y was not of such descent. 5. That 
J^ary is observed to be ^cmiin cf .EUzor- 
bethj" and that Elizabeth beii^ of Uie 
daughters of Aaron/ Mary, her ccmsin, was 
most probably of the same tribe, iiainely« of 
the tribe of Levi, and not of tbe tribb: tS 
Judak" 

The answer to this is, 1. The SvangeUsts 
are particularly careful to observe, that Je- 
^us was not descended from Joseph bis im- 
puted father/ 2. Their dedudng Joseph^ 
pedigree from David, was mearely to remove 
the prejudices of the Jews ; for they at first 
would look no further than to consider Jesns 
as the carpenter's son,"" and were scandalized 



^ Remarks on the Yariations in the Evangelists, p. SO. 

* Luke i. 36. ' Luke i. 5. 

"^ It needs not be remarked that David was of tbe 
tribe of Judah. 
» See Matth. L 1S...£5. Luke i..S5. ilL 23. 

• Matth. xiii. 55. 
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tlie meauncst^ of iub birth t^ ' thougfit hlifi 
A feUpw of »Q low aii oxtractioiiy that there 
. ^«ra8 no aaying whence lie was.^ Conttuiy 
• ^o . these) tlioir provaiUng aeutimcnts, the 
.'JilVaageliBts,! at tlie satue time not concealing 
"Or disguising tiio truth, that Jesus neaJiy wtt 
.jcjif God / that Joseph was* Only his supposed 
jCather; nevertheless took oare to shew» that 
-^WGTv. liis genealogy, as they imagined, to be 
eckoiied by or through Josepli ; even thus, 
O9 lie would have lx3cn Che son of David. 
THiis would have, been the case, either of* the 
*tWD ways in wluch the Jews coonted tlieir 
pedigrees ; in one of which they reckoned 
the son to belotig to the parent who Ijegat 
liim ; in the other, where a man died with- 
out issue,* and his brother, or next of kin, 
married the widdw, and raised up sc^ed to 
the deceased, the seed raised up was count- 
ed not to tlie real father who begat him, but 
to the deceased who died witliout issue/ 



^ Matth. xiii. 55. « John ix. 89. 

' Vido que sup. * Dout. zxv. 5. 

* Ibid. ver. (i. 
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This is allowed to have occasioned the 
ibfenoe between St. Matthew^s 'and St. 
Luke's genealogies ;° both which considered, 
.were evidence to the Jews, that, althou^ 
fhey were obstinate and would reckon our 
Saviour's descent throng Joseph ; yet even 
liere, count whidi way they would, the ge- 
nealogy would come up to David. But, 3. 
•Why was not the descent of Mary, of whom 
alone our Savioui^s genealogy could truly 
4X)me from David, as expressly said to be 
from that patriarch, as Joseph's ? I answer, 
it was. St Luke tells us, in recording the 
angel's salutation of Mary, that the son to 
be born of her should have the throne of his 
father David ; so that he recognises David 
to be the progenitor* of Jesus* He immedi- 
ately after allows, that this child was to be 
bom of Mary without ter knowing man :' 
if, then, he had not before hinted of the child 
thus to be bom, that by his motl^er he was 
a descendant of David, his narration would 



:;=x= 



* Matth. i. Luke iii. ' Luke i. S9, 35. 
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.eridetitly be a contradictioii' to itself. But 
the \Evangelist had sitfficientlj guarded a- 

-gainst this, ' in plainly telling us, before ho 

* begins the salutation, that the angel Gabriel 
woo ient toa^virghi of the house of David f 
'The words, espoused to a man^ * whose tusnttt 
was Joseph, inserted between virginr-'-^aid 

'Of the house of David,* may be a parenthe- 
sis, indicating, tliat of the house of David 
should not be attributed to Joseph. For, 
as I have observed, tlie sense and argument 
of tlic whole context must lead us to think 
otherwise ; as, indeed, does the manner of 
the expression likewise. For, as the genear 
logies of the Jews were deduced in the 
male line, it is most reasonable to think, 
that if the Evangelist liad here intended 
what he said, to be understood of Joseph, 
his expression would have been, as he else- 



^ Luke i. 27- 

" TIic words of the text arc, «pJ< mip^tvov, fAf/bkvunv/uiiiif 



A»i^) b utofA» 'i^f^nft i{ SiKtf AaCl^. An obstinate critio may 
fight this battle, bi(t L apprehend that S< 2»Ktf ^Ci^ be- 
longs to 9r«f9i»oK. 
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:iftieretfa^ c^ hinu of iht home nndiUmast 
^Jiavid;^ hat mxomiy thou^ not siid to 
^iftjift Ikieagcv being with prapniety ro- 
eoo^ded ^ he of itije^homt of iheir fethers^^ 
^Il» eipvesaioa cooeuis 'with the reason of 
^e norratioii, ihsii the Evangdist hereib 
j^ke o( Mary onl j. £nt, 4. Why was*, not 
4iii» point more fiequenllj, more deaAy, 
momlaigely, insisted «ipon ? I answer; h&- 
.cause it was a poittt doubted by none, hvA 
nllowed by all. It was, St. Paul tells us, 
aqpoJ^Afly, manifest^ without controversy, th€ii 
jour^JLord sprang of the tribe of Judahf 
how sprang of that tribe ? by his father Jo- 
sephs? This the apostles denied; it must 
tlien be thus undisputed by the descent of 
Mary only. For, 5. As to what is said of 
EUzabeth being cousin to Mary, and there» 
forej Elizabeth being of the tribe of Levi/ 
that Mary was also of that tribe—; this 
way of arguing— for any one of letters to 



^'Luke ii. 4. 

^ Psal. xly. 10. Gen. xxir. 40. et in al. loc. 

' Heb. yii. 14. ^ Jjuke i. 5. 
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tribe; but that they were children of th 
same people; both of them IsraeUtes, c 
one and the same stock, namely, of th 
stock of Abraham.^ The reader may easil 
perceive, that in this argument Dr, Middle 
ton descended below every notion we ca 
have of a man of learning, to invent an ey 

m 

pedient to puzzle (to such readers as niigl 
not be able to consider the texts cited b 
him, in their original language) the mo! 
dear and allowed truths concerning our S^ 
viour, of which he must have known no res 
argument could be formed to contradic 
them. And to this he descended (what ii 
duced him I will not take upon me to d< 
termine). at a season of life, when he stoo 
upon the very, threshold of immoitality. 



^ Acts xiii. S6. 
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SECTION IV. 

# 

m 

The Necessity/ and Certainty of a Divine 
Revelation; and the Impossibility ofdU- 
covering the Things mentioned in the Sa^ 
I cred Writings^ by any Efforts of Human 
^R/eason. — Of the various "Readings of the 
Old and New Testaments; and the In^- 
tegrity of Divine Revelation. 

THE principles, which I have made the "^ 
foundation of the following treatise, are, 
that human reason was not originally a 
sufficient guide for man, without some ex* 
press revelation from God ; and that posi- 
tive precepts given by God, however we 
may be apt to conclude of them, from their 
not appearing intrinsically of real moment 
to the rectitude of our lives, are not there- 
fore unreasonable and vain. The professed 
opposers of revelation must be herein una- 
nimously against me; and some valuable 
writers, not apprehending a necessity, 

/• > I '■■ i \ ' '^ '-' 
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though allowing the expediency of a reve — 
lation, do not entirely think with me ia^ 
these particulars. The reader will fin 
their way of reasoning considered in th 



following pages.* All I would here offer is^ 
that if authority was of moment, I mighi 
cite even Dr. Middleton for me in these 
points; for it is obvious, that he kne 
there might be found " the testimony 
all ages; the experience of all the grea ^ 
reasoners of the heathen world, that reasoiriJ 
(human reason alone) had not light enoughm. 
to guide mankind in a course of virtue and 
morality ,'* — that there was " such an uni- 
versal conviction and experience,'' h^ says, 
** of the insufficiency of reason, as seemed 
to be the voice of nature disclaiming it, as a 
guide, in the case of religion.***' In like 
manner, treating of positive precepts, he 
deduces an argunient from what may be 
observed of God's works ; that " the wise 
of all ages have, from th^ excellency of 



* See chap* v. ' 

^ Latter to Dr. WMerland^ edit. 8* p. 49^ 50. 
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-God^s works, collected the excellency of his 
nature. Yet in those works all still agree, 
that there are some particulars, not only 
ivhose nature, but whose use or reason of 
existence cannot be discovered by the most 
curious searchers into nature ; nay, some 
things, which considered separately, appear 

* 

even noxious to the rest ; all which, though 
not understood, are yet reasonably pre- 
sumed to be good and perfect in their se- 
veral kinds, and subservient to the general 
beauty and excellency of the whole sys* 
tem/"' He proceeds : ** Tis full as unrea-* 
tfonable to charge all positive precepts, sup- 
posed to come from God, whose use and 
relation to morality we cannot comprehend, 
to fraud and imposture; as, in the visible 
works of God, to impute every thing we do 
not understand, or even every thing that 
seems hurtful, to the contrivance of some 
malicious jpower opposite to the divine na- 
ture — . As, on the one hand, we do not 
exclude from the catalogue of God^s works, 
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all those particulars, in which wc cannot 
trace the marks of divine wisdom ; so, on 
tlie.pther, we cannot exclude from the l)ody 
of his laws, those few injunctionst which 
seem not to have impressed on them the 
legible characters of morality/" 
. In examining the text, of Moses, I have 
proposed to the learned reader's disquL^ir 
tion, whether in the Ipth and 20th verses ot" 
the second chapter of Genesis, two words,. 
nepesh chajah^ have not been, by the mis- 
take of transcribers^ removed in the text 
from one Une mto another/ The mistake is 
so^ easy to be made, and the true and clear 
meaning of the place rendered so indisput- 
able, by allowmg such a transposition, that, 
I apprehend, what I have suggested, may, 
perhaps, carry its own vindication. If J 
had the opportunity of which a learned au- 
thor is making a very commendable use,' to 
search such manuscript copies as we have 
ol' the Hebrew bible, I should very careftiUy 



^ LHt<r to Dr. WaterUmd, p. 62. • See p. 56. 
^ S(*e Konnicofl*tt Slate of the printed Hebrew text of 
the Old Tatame&t. 
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have examined whether any can be found, 
wliich may justify my supposi^on. I could 
name other texts, into which I would make 
ix like enquiry : I will mention two : one isf 
the latter part of the 24th verse of the fofty-* 
ninth chapter of Genesis. ' The enquiry 
should be, whether the words now printed 
hv^tl^ nw rcn D»d, are n<j>t in any manui 
script written SMn«y» DM njn DttD? ' The sup- 
posed difference is in one letter only ; whe- 
ther the first letter in the first word be a 
mem or a beth ; a diftbrence so small, thd^t 
a reader, not very attentive^ may not see it ; 
the least dash of the pen', added or omitted; 
(the letters are so similar,) may make it the 
one or the other.* The other text is, PsaL' 
cv. 28 ; He sent darkne$9 and made it dark:' 
in our bibles the translation of the latter 
part of the verse is^ and they rebelled riot 
against his word. The old version, still 
used in our common prayer, is, and they 
were not obedient unto ^hi9 .«;arc^. ♦., The itwo 

* Thi^ Alteration is not authorised by txij of die 
MSS. collated citbcr by Kennicottyor DeSoisL 'Eoii^i' 
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versipns cvidendy contradict each other: 
the original words are prmted 

It would, I think, be of no moment to consi* 
der how the translators came thus to differ ; the 
reader may see it by consulting the critics :^ 
I do not find any good way proposed for 
bringing ihem to an agreement. ' Both the 
versions cannot be true ; and it is therefore 
possible that neither may. I would here-* 
upon enquire, whether what we make two 
words no K*?, and read ha maruj were not 
originaUy written in one word r^% to be 
read leamaruj the literal translation of the 
verse to be thus; He sent darkness and 
fnade it dark j and by his speaking his word.* 
In this correction we do not alter a letter : 
we only $uppose what are now read in two 



« ■The lirord is printed in the text inm, but the raar- 
ginaWeference tells us it should be mi. 

* Vide Poli Synops. in loc. 

* Neither is' this eraendation audiorised bj any of 
the collatioiii«.allieadT. re&nred to. Edit; 
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words to be really but one, and we vowel 
the words to sound their syllables but very 
little diflerendy in the one case or the other.' 
But the fact alluded to being, that God said 
unto Mosesj stretch out thine hand toward 
heaven, that there may he darkness i)ver the 
land of Egypt — and Moses stretched forth 
his hand toward heaven^ and there was a 
thick darkness in all the land of Egypt.^ 
And the intention of the Psalmist being to 
ascribe these miracles most expnessly to the 
word of God : He spake, says lie, and there 
came divers sorts of flies, and lice in all their 
coasts} Again, He spake, and ihe loettsts 
came, (^c. ; both the manner of the Psabnist, 
and the clear meaning of the place, seem to 
lead us to the reading for which I am en* 
quiring. 

I am sensible that some very pious Eng- 
lish readers may hastily take offence at 
every liberty of this sort ; and will be ready 

,1' ' ' 

' i"MD nb. We read ^IohK We must punctuate the 
words instead of ViD vh tidhV, 
^ Exod. X. 21, 22. ' Psal. cv. 31, 34. , 
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to ask; May not a pretender to learning, 
at this rate, make what he will of our bible ? 
I answer, not at all ; and may ^re a. very 
l^lain view, as it were, of the whole of this 
matter. Suppose our English tongue had 
been originally written like the Hebrew, 
without inserting the vowels, which give us 
the sound of the syllables. Let us consider 
the following paragraph, /t^ that taketh heed 
to the. commandment offer eth a peace offer^' 
ing."" It may be seen, that if these words 
were to be written wifthout ^w.els, the wwds 
peace-offering might be thus characteri^sed, 
p c fj r ng. Suppose, through somd early 
mistake of transcribing, all printed copies had 
both divided erroneously these lettei^ into 
words, and had not put the proper vowels 
under their respective letters ; suppose the 

letters V- which make one word, had the vow- 

ie e 

els, being ie e,put under them, as I have mark- 
ed them ; ie to be read between p and e, and 
e after c, a letter final; so as to read this word 
piece. Suppose the first /was taken to be 
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a word by itself, and o put under it, to read 

it of; suppose ^^ were vo welled, as I have 

underlined them ; i to be sounded after r, c 
to be the final letter, the word to be thus 
.read, /ring^e ; would any one rest salisfied to 
read the sentence, he that taketh heed to the 
commandment^ offereth a piece of fringe f 
and should any one shew, that o/'is, with 
the following letters, but one word, and that 
the letters might be so vo welled, as to read 
pc f fr ng^ a peace offering ; would not the 
clear sense of the place vindicate this to be 
the true reading, and evince that the other, 
of what date soever, and how much soever 
followed, must be an error ? And would any 
reasonable man be ready to think of him, 
who should offer so expressive an emenda- 
tion, that it might be dangerous, lest he 
should make the English tongue speak 
whatever he had a mind to^ and not its 
certain and true meaning? 1 do not intend 
to insinuate that the case I have put exacts 
ly resembles either of our translations of the 
Psalmist, above cited : it certainly does not, 
heither of our translations being in them- 
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selves absurd. And the Hebrew tongue is 
not so various in its number of words, so far 
similar, that such instances can occur in it, 
as may be in our English, if so written. 
But, although in the Hebrew the vowels 
put under the words in points, may be ne- 
cessary to pronunciation, to teach or re- 
mind us to give the word such syllables, 
and each syllable such sound; as the points 
put under them direct ; yej, as such points 
were not originally in the sacred pages ;" so 
neither are they necessary for any one who 
tolerably understands the language, to as^ 
certain the true meaning of a text. For, if 
a word happen to be wrong punctuated, it 
may mislead him ; and, if it be not punctu- 
ated at air, the letters of the word, and the 
context, will better direct him to see the 
true meaning of the text, without any false 
bias to divert him from it. 

^rhe talking of various readings, transpo- 



* See what the very learned Dean Prideanx has 
written at hifge upon this subject, Connect, part i, 
book V. 
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Bitions of words, additions in some copies of 
the scriptures, omissions in othersi are, in« 
deed, matters bo managed by the artful^ 
who desire to perplex and deceive, as to 
raise terrible appearances or apprehension 
in the minds of the well-meaning, but un« 
wary and unlearned. And I know of no 
writer, who has aimed at this point more 
unfairly than the late Lord BoUngbroke; 
who roundly tells us, that " the scriptures are 
come down to us broken and confused, full of 
additions, interpolations, and transpositions, 
made, we neither know when nor by whom ; 
and such, in short, as never appeared on the 
fiaw^e of any other book oh whose authority 
men have agreed to rely/'* In another 
place, he says the scriptures are " cxtractn 
of histories, not histories ; extracts of gene« 
alogies, not genealogies;"'* and, in a third 
place, that " it would not be hard to shew, 
upon great inducements of probability, that 
the law and the history were fiir from being 
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* Of tbo Study of History, letter iii. p. 95, 96. 
» Id. p. 10». 
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blended together, as they now stand in the 
Pentateuch, even from the time of Moses 
down to that of Esdras/'^ It would not be 
decent in me to say how palpably untrue all 
these assertions are. The two last I consider- 
ed very largely, some time ago ; and, I hope, 
with the utmost freedom and impartiahty/ 
And that the sacred bck)ks are far from having 
had a worse preservation than other anci^it 
writings, has been unanswerably shewn by a 
more able hand, as far as concerns the New- 
Testament;* and should Dr. Kennicott pro^ 
ceed as he began, and collate the manu^* 
script and printed copies of the Old Testa- 
ment, we should see the event come out in 
the one case, as it is known to have done in 
the other.* Dr. Bentley would have told 
£X)rd BoHngbroke, upon what he says of 



^ Of the Study of History, letter iii. p. 100. 
' Prefi^e to Connect, vol. iii. p. xxvii. &c. 

• Pbileleuth. Lipsiens. part i. p. 92 — 114. 

* Dr. J^ennicot has completed his task ; and a learned 
foreigner, De Rossi, has greatly extended the enquiry ; 
and the result is as creditable to the cause of divine re- 
yelatioui as Dr. Shuckford had conjectured. Sec Dr. 
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additions^ omissions^ inttrpolationsy 'Variations^ 
&c. in the scriptures, " that it' filled him 
with disdain to see such commftn stuff 
brought in with an air of importance/' All 
his lordship otters has been before offered 
even by the lowest creatures of the unbe- 
lieving tribe ; even the assertion upon which 
his. »tordship seems to plume himself, that 
♦* the scriptures would have betm preserved 
entirely in their genuine |nirity, had they 
be^n entirely dictated by the Holy (ihost,''^ 
and they have been aui^wcred oveir and 



over." 



These are ihe kings, that reigned in the 
land of Edam y before there reigned any king 
over the children of Israel.'^ It is connnonly 
observed conceiniing this paragraph, that it 
could not be written imtil alter there had 
been a king in Israel ; i. e. until after the 



Kennicott*8 Hebrew bible, 2 vols. fol. Oxon. 17-fnnd 
the variae Icct^ones Vet. Testaiuenti, hy J. B, Do Rossi, 
4 vols. 4to, Parinre, 1784—88. Edit. 

* Lord Boliiiijfbroke's letter, iii. p. ^5. 

• Sec Pliil. Lipsiciu "^ CJeii, xxxvi. 31, 
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times of Saul, and consequently that it was 
not written by Moses. Now suppose that 
we can in no wise find out by whom it was 
written ; admit that some private owner of 
a manuscript Pentateuch wrote it in the 
margin of his manuscript, as a remark of his 
own ; that a copier of such manuscript care* 
lessly wrote it into the text of his transcript ; 
is there any thing material in this interpola* 
tion? must not the learned see that the 
scripture is perfect without it ? and can the 
unlearned see any detriment in having the 
observation? Of this sort are the interpola* 
tions so formidably talked of They are 
very few in number, though said, at ran- 
dom, to be so many. And whatever ap- 
prehensions may be jaised in the minds of 
the unlearned about them ; nothing is more 
easy to be shewn, than that no point of 
our religion is materially affected by them 
at aU. 

^^ But there are omissions in some texts 
of scripture — .** They who say this should 
produce their instances, deal openly and 
fairly with the world ; let us see of what 
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nature their objection is, that we may not 

be amused and alarmed, where there is no 

reason. I will therefore give an instance or > 

two, that even the unlearned reader may 

judge of this particular. In the xiith chapk 

ter of Exodus, ver. 40, we read, 'Now the 

. sojourning of the children of Israely who 

dwelt in Egypt^ (I would rather translate 

the Hebrew words, which they sojourned) 

in the land of Egypt^ was jour hundred and 

thirty years. It is plain, that the Israelites 

were not four hundred and thirty years in 

Egypt ; for they came into Egypt A. M. 

2298,'' and their exit was A. M. 2513 ;* so 

that their sojourning in Egypt was" but two 

hundred and fifteen years. But the Septu- 

agint give us this text as follows : Now the 

sojourning of the children of Israeh^ which 

they sojourned in the land of Egt/ptj and in 

the land of Canaan^ was four hundred and 

thirty years ;' the words here added are, and 



^ See Connect. Vol. ii. b. vii. '* Book ix. 

Septuagint. "«' '*' * " 
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in the land of Canaan. Now Abraham 
came into Canaan to sojouiii tliere A. M. 
2083 :** if we count hence tor thej exit, we 
find it exactly foulr hmidred and tliirty 
years. What difficulty now can we have, 
even supposing tliat no Hebrew manuscript, 
now extant, has the words, which we iren* 
der, and in the land of Egypt ;"; will not any 
reasonable enquirer tliink, that these words 
were in the text fix>m which the Septuagint 
translated, and that they retiUy belong to 
the Hebrcw text, though the manuscript co^ 
pies Ate liave may, by some carelessness of 
copiers, have omitted them. The obsen^a* 
tion of our learned critic is a very just one: 
" If emendations are tme, they must have 
been once in some manuscripts, at least in 
the author's original. But it will not fol- 
low, that because no manuscript now ex- 
hibits them, none niojfe ancient ever did.'*** 
No one can doubt but that Moses, in the 



** Conn^c^. vol. i. b. v. « I pught not. to omft, 

that ill tfae Samaritan Pentateuch the Hebrew words ar« 
found, which we render, and in the Umdof Egypt. 

* PhUei. Lips. p. 106. 
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xxxiiid chapter of Deuteronomy, blessed the 
twelve tribes, every tribe particularly, ac- 
cording to his blessing ; and yet it is said to 
have no one copy of the original text, no 
one version in general, which mentions the 
tribe of Simeon at all ; the Alexandrian ma* 
nuscript of the Septuagint only inserting 
the name Simeon in the 6th veree, writes 
Uiat verse, in that one word, differently 
from all other copies.' Here then is an 
omission which cannot be supplied from 
any Hebrew manuscript : mil it therefore 
follow that there is no omission ? No ver- 
sion tliat we now iiave amends this omis- 
sion, except one copy of one translation.** 
Will it follow, that originally all versions 



• The Hebrew text is, 

TDDD vm TTi novVw 'mm ^n 
The comnuHi Septuagint venion is, z«T*t p«C>i> ■»" ^q 
tmttmttm >i«l 7r« «^( ■> •(•Vf < The AleHndrian manu- 

Kflpt il, Zinr P«Ca>.a«t ftn Amttutirit' Ka! Xvyuir trii «sXv( 

* Sfccrul vopivs of Uic ScptiinginI, t)c.'.i(Ics the A lex- 
anclriHit, liuvc xi'^»>. See Ihem in Dr. Iloliti»' vli- 
(ion uf the I'entiitonch, cvu ,Ti^ift, Jcctionibui, (b). 
Oson. 1798. Edit. 
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•"I 
had not the ndme of Simeon ? Is it not ap*» 

parently more reasonable to condiide, that 

the Alexandrian manuscript was transcribed 

from some copy of some more ancient ma* , 

nuscript which had the word Simeon ; that 

the original manuscript of the Septuagint 

translated from a Hebrew copy, which had . 

it likewise ; and that the word Sinieon waJ 

originally in the Hebrew text; hoiTevelv 

through some carelessness of transcribers, it 

came to be dropped, and to occasion great 

numbers of copiies and versions to be vritine^ 

out it? There is room in all cases of tibis 

nature for reasonable consideration alid 'en* 

quiry : and I dare venture to affirm, that 

there is no scripture-difficulty, of which A 

serious enquirer, able to make a proper 

search for it, may not find a proper solu^ 

tion- As for tiiose who have not literature 

for tliis examination ; if they read the scrips 

tures with a careftil design to be made wise 

unto salvatiofiy they will soon know enoti]^, 

jiot to be led a^yay blindly by persons, who 

perhaps know httle more than what nuB^ 

just enable liiem to impose • upoQ and doi* 
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ceive others in points, of which, whether 
they can say correctly, what is the right or 
the wrong, may be of no material mor 
ment. 

The learned have raised a difficulty 
about a text in St. John's First Epistle, 
whether in chap. v. verses 7 and 8, for 
there are three that bear record, [m heaven^ 
the Father^ the Word^ and the Holy Ghost : 
and these three are one. And there are three 
that bear witness in earth,'} the Spirit, and 
tl^ Water, and the Blood, and these three 
agree in one — ; whether the words written 
in Italics, are in some manuscripts ; and in 
what particular copies they are not ? The 
leader may see the whole of what can be 
offered upon this point in Dr. Mills,* and will 
probably think there is nothing in the whole, 
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' Vide Millii Testam, Nov. ad fii^. Epist. primaB Sancti 
Johannis. — Several writers, since Dr. Mills, have pub- 
fished for and against the authority of the above verse. 
The verse is in no authentic MS. but the Codex Mont*. 
iNTtii, in Trinity College, Dublin : but the doctrine it- 
self is in almost every page of the Old and New Tes« 
iiments. Edit. 
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which will greatly affect him, when he con^- 
aiders, that what is here said of th^ Father^ 
the Sofh and the Holy Ghosty that they are 
oncj is a doctrine to be deduced from var 
rious other texts of scripture. And, if I 
piay be permitted^ I would enquire, whe* 
ther it may not perhaps be shewn to be not 
a jot or tittle mor?, than what even Moses 
had declared 1500 yearsi before the writing, 
any books of the New Testament were at 

< i 

fljl thought of. 

The 39th verse of the thirty-second chapi- 
ter of Deuteronomy has, in our English 
version of it, these words, I, even J €m jtfe, 
and there is no God with me. I WRuld here 
observe, !• That the Hebrew text is, [Ani 
Ani Huay ve eifi Elohim nimmadi] :* 2. There 
is no word in the text answering to the Ein^r 
lisli word even, nor is there any verb ex- 
pressed in the text, no wofd for a/w, nor for 
is. 3. Thdt Ani Ani is not the usual way 
of expressing I even J in Hebrew. It should 



f I'he Hebrew words are 
nw D^n^» p»i »in >i« ^iH 
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rather have been ^wi Amncttt,if Jet^mThad 
been intended. I even I -do brings a ijLood, 
is not ^m, Ani^ h\xi Am hinnem.^ For 
these reasons, ought we not to translate* the 
words of Mose^ .literally ? Ani Ani'Hm 
ve ein Ehhim nimmadiy J, I^ He, btU trnt 
Gods with me. The verb substantive v here 
understood, speaks itself to be, tiiere are; 
I and I and lie, are tb:ee personal pro- 
nouns : and the whole sentence is verbally 
rendered, there are /, and J, a7id He^^.^but 
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** See Gen. vi. 17. Behold I ^en I do bring' a 
flood — is, 

■ :: » 
and it is by some thought that ^^^n here should be writ- 
ten mrr without the $ujjix pronoun, a^ in Exod. xxxi. 6. 

meciim Dii at non lUe Ego Ego •• , 

A like expression, I think, is found in Isaiah xliii. 25. 

• 

Wtt^ rrno Hin ^5i« >53i* 

and in a like signification. It was God, who is* rndthi^ 
unaehij hua) or anif anij hua^ that Uottdd otit the 
dansgressions pf his people. . ' ^ / 

'^.Tbe conima in English supplies~^tbe' copulative, 
whicb cannot but* t)e understood. iii.the:i{dk»:ew^illioiigk 
not inserted. ....,•;./ 
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not GMb with me. It was a doctrine before 
.taught by Moses, that there were more per- 
.8ons than one called Jehovahy Godj whom no 
man hath s^en at any timcj nor can see ; and 
the Lardy who had appeared unto Abraham.^ 
And yet he strictly charges Israel to hear, 
?. e. to observe it to be their faith^ that Je- 
hovahj their Elohim^ was one Jehovah!^ 

m 

May we not suppose him in the text be- 
fore us, declaring in the terms of the same 
faith, that the three persons he here speaks 
of were not Elohim^ Gods in the plural 
number ;" for, to use the words of scripture, 
they were one Jehovah. 

Jf what I haye thus offered may be ad- 
mitted, it must surely be a vain labour fpr 
^ny to endpavour to strike the words lyhicb 
they desire to contest, out of the New Tes- 
tament; unless they could really put tip 






' See Connect, vol. ii. b. ix. 

" See Deut. vi. 4. Connect, ibid. The Hebrew 
words in Deut. vi. 4. arc, irrit mrp irrtJ^K mm 

1 The word ts^Vn is often used as a noun plural in 
spripture ; see D^n^M ^:hn. S Sam. yii. 22. See Deut^ 
Vi/13, &c. 
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doctiiuo iateiided in them out of the old< 
But such is the harmony of Scripturei that 
nothing in it is reaUy Hkg twihiirMg^^ of a 
private interpretation^ so peculiarly differing 
fh)ni all other scriptures, as not to have 
such a coincidence with thom» as may war- 
rant it to be true. Eatlieri oftentimes, what 
the prophets of a later age have said» when 
con^ideredi discovers its having such a foun- 
dalion in what had been said befbret though 
the speakers hud evidently no intention of 
speaking one from the other; that herein 
appears some signature tl\at what is said is , 
of God/ 

There remain to be considered some otiier 
variations of copies of the sacred books ftom 
one another. The books of the New Testa^ 
ment havci it seems, been collated with so 
scrupulous an exactness, that we have it 
marked as a various reading, if there be in 
dilierent copies, or versions from copies, or 
in citations of texts by subsequent writers 
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• 9 Pet. I. 90. » Ibid. 
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f€*>ii€^'five hwft(ited yrijffs, the least differ- 
esick of Writing, the sffitfflfes* particle or arti- 
die iof speech ; of if the ordfer and collocation 
ctf words^ mitiufely di^r^ though the mean- 
ihg' ife ekactly/ lEtnd most cfearly the same ; 
and with all this indefatigable preciseness, 
th^ t^atiofts in £he New Testament only 
2tte said to be 30,000.' Bftt let us consider : 
can we think of any book, if it had been 

iMiiy diflR^nt copies of it, translations into 
diflferent tbiigiies, citations made from it in 
divers language, and all these were to be 
ransacked, and it were remarked as a differ- 
eht rdeuiiilgi wherever the word and was 
\iritteh ifi three letters, or in the character &, 
fhh wtis' written ^, that y^ therefore ^^,, &c. 
with maiiy other such' minutenesses ; might 
liot abundiatice of variations beyond number 



h" . ^ ' ? 



^^ Stee Phildeuth Lips. 

"" We might gather many of this kind of variations 

ftbm booterprinted in the dd- black letter, wherein are 

numbers of abbreviations diiSerent £rom any now in 
use. ■'• ■ ^ ' 
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be amassM in this mahheif ? (Mt learned cri- 
tic assures us, upon hiul ' own khowlfe'd^ft, that * 
there ii hardly a tldSsiC author, wHich, if 
thus examined, should hot afford more vari- 
dtis' ' readings than the scriptures/ I may 
perhaps be allowed to say very srfelyj that 
of^thfe 30,000 variations in the New Testa., 
ment, not near one in a thousand are in 
ihertiselv^s Worthy t6 be in the least re-^ 
garded; though the learned arid laborious 
do welltb collect them; that those wh6 knoW 
How'tA use* them riiaj^^ have fiill materials itt 
shew, that all the Caricies and surmises, of 
whitth* the opposers of religion are ever preg- 
nant in thfeir imagination ; are rash, groiiihd^ 
less, frivolous, and vain. And, respecting 
the few that are of any mbment in either the 
Old Testament or the New ; s6 far as my 
little enquiry has been ablfe to prbceed, I ne^ 
ver could see one, but such an account may 
be given of it as will shew tliat it neither de- 
prives me of the instruction ^of any page of 
the sacred writings, nor destroys any article 



srp 



' Phil. Lips. p. 97, m. 
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of the faith, nor alters or makes void any 
one duty of our religion* And I may safely 
affirm to those who of themselves cannot 
find out these particulars, or, if pointed out, 
are not able readily to judge of them ; that 
althou^ I would not prevent any from en« 
deavouring to add knowledge to their faith, 
in whatever points they are able; being fully 
satisfied, that no fireedom of enquiry, justly 
conducted, can be of disservice to the truth, 
provided we do not give ourselves up to be 
carried to and firo, with every wind oi what 
seems new to us, beyond what we under- 
stand — : I say, even the lowest of our peo- 
ple, who can only read, mark, learn and di- 
gest our scriptures as our English versiqn o& 
fers them to us, to gather from them, that 
doctrine, reproof, correction and instruction 
in righteousness, which they plainly afford 
us, ^vill find, that they can want nothing 
more to make them wise unto salvation: 
and consequently, how obvious to them will 
be the answer long ago returned to such a 
sunnise, as is offered by Lord Bolingbroke ? 
That " if tlie scriptures were entirely the word 
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may be captiously taken up by the impi- 
ety atnd folly of i?ach as will be pleased 
with any thing, which only seems to be an 
objection against the scriptures^." 

Upon the whole, variations of Evange- 
Ifets in their accounts of the same facfe, the^ 
conduct of this or that jmrticular apostle, 
aiid likewise some Uttle differeiicd ill copies 
of the scriptures, are topids, which design- 
ing men, with very httle ' examination and 
knowledge of what they confidently affirm, 
are extremely apt to take up ; one saying 
just what another had said before him, only 
perhaps ^vith a httle more freedom and false 
assurance ; not considering how fully all 
they say, or can say upon these topics, has 
been answered over and over. To Titers 
thus determined, of saying the same things 
there is no end. All we can do, is to re- 
mind the candid and sincere, that the points 
so industriously propagated, have been fully, 
fineely, and impartially considered by the 



^ See Pha. Lips. p. 11«, 113- 
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ftblest writers, not only of that profession, 
which it is become a fashion, with sortie, 
most unmercifully to speak against ; but by 
gentlemen also of enquiry and impartiality ; 
of ability and character, which no approba- 
tion of mine can add to. And, both from 
what they have particularly Avritten,'^ and 
from what others have more in general con- 
sidered upon these subjects ; it may be sut 
ficiently known, even by the plainest reader, 
that tlie providence of God has permitted 
the scriptures to have the lot of all otheir 
writings which have passed through the 
hands of men. Even the writers of these 
books have sometimes been permitted to 
differ, botli in conduct and in matters rdat-- 
ed by them, so as to make it evident, that 



"^ No reader, that would judge of these subjects, 
should omit to consider and examine carefully Mr, 
West's Obsen^tions on the Resurrection of Christ : 
tod another treatise entitled. Observations on the Con* 
version and Apostleship of St. Paul. — ^To which should 
be added, the Bishop of Landaff's Apology fbr the* 
Bible ; and above all, Paley's Evidences of the Chris^r 
tian Religion. Edit* 
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there has been no eonfederaey of men ta 
make the scriptures what they are. But 
there is in the sacred pages, in the New 
Testament, a morahty so perfect, that it 
cannot be conceived, humanly speaking, 
that the first preachers of the gospel, men 
of such low parts and education as they 
were, could in all points, without any one 
error,' have thus taught the way of God iu 



^mm 



* It would have weight with any terioat examiner to 
consider, that ahboogh the wite heathens endeavoured 
bjr the light of reason, io trace out the lines of moral 
duty, and many excellent rules were given by many of 
them, and perhaps a careful collector might form a 
good system from them all ; jt\^ as they were but men, 
so every one of them bad their mistakes. But herein 
there is a diiference ; there are no defects, no one error 
in the morality of the gospel. The first publishers of 
it, were mean, illiterate, unlearned men ; and yet they 
gave us moral precepts, all pure, all unmixed : no con« 
ceits, or fabe rules ; nothing tending to the by-enda of 
any man, or any party ; no tang of fancy or supersti- 
tion ; no footsteps of pride or vanity ; no touch of os- 
tentation and ambition ; but all sincere. Nothing too 
much, nothing wanting ; but the whole b so perfect 
and complete ; and tends so absolutely to the good of 
mankind, that all would be happy, even in this wurld^ 
if all would sincerely believe and practise U« 
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perfect truth. There is a forgiveness of sin, 
pxactly what is necessary for man;^ and 
yet detenninately indulging no one human 
corruption whatsoever/ 'i'here is an atone- 
ment for sin, such as no invention of man 






^ The scriptures conclude every man io be under 
iin, Gal. iii. SS. affirming that there i& no man thai 
iitntetA not, 1 Kings vii. 46. And not only the scrip* 
inttB testify that we every one know this of ourselves, 
that if we zay we have no sin^ we deceive oursehesy and 
the truth is not in us^ 1 John i. 8. but the very heathens 
allow it^ ^^ Quisque innocentem se dicit, respicicns tcs* 
tern nonconscientiam," says Seneca, de Ira, lib. 1. The 
questioa then will occur, how can man be justified with 
Godf Job XXV. 4. A forgiveness of sin must be ne» 
eessary, without which no soul can be saved. 

* The point I would here oifer to the reader^s consi* 
deration is, whether, if the pardon of sin offered in the 
gospel had been the contrivance of men, it would not, 
like what human contrivance is for inventing, have of- 
fered indulgences for particular failings ; and whether, 
therefore, on the contrary, considered truly a^ it is, a 
doctrine which favours no one foible of human nature, 
admits no thought of our continuing in any one sin^ thai 
grace may abound, Rom. vi. 1. as there can be no de- 
ceit where tliere is no error proposed to us ; a pardon 
of sin, thus circumstanced, does not approve itself to be 
Bot Ofily grace J bat truth, John i. 17. 
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would haye propo^d ;* *b^ yet so foretold, 
and prefigured irongi the 4?e^mngj^ throughr 
jQut ^11 ages, that we must tjiink it hath 
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* The sentiments which the inquisitive heathens had 
upon this subject, were as follow. They agreed that 
philosophy was useful to correct what might be wrong 
in us. ^^ Est profecto animi disciplina philosophia :*' 
fcic. Tusc. Disput. lib. 3. c. 3. They did not see holir 
they could purge or cleanse the conscience from sins 
which had been committed. All the known rites of ab- 
lution they knew to be unphilosophical : ^^ Animi labes 
nee diutumitate evane^ere nee amnibus uUis elui po- 
test:" Cic de Leg. lib. 2. c. 10. They did not think 
that repentance could make them whole. " Quem 
poenitet peccasse pene est innocens," is, I think, said 
by the same writer, who does not wholly acquit upon 
repentance. They had notions that there might be 
purgations of sin in another world. Thus Virgil speaks 
of souls departed, 

^' exercentur ^nis, vptcrumque malorum 

Supplicia expendunt : aliae panduntur inanes 
Suspensae ad ventos : aliis sub gurgite vasto 
Infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni : 

Quisque suos patimur manes " 

JEaeid, lib. 6. 
The construction in the last verse is, I think, clear and 
ef^y ; though both pur eommentator3 and dictionaries 
seem to make it difficult Mtmes signifieis our spirits 
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been appointed by God^ In the Qld Tes- 
tament, there is the very same morality, 
though not so fully explained, and e^forcefl 

CSBB I I II I II 11 ■ ■ ■■! ■ ■ ■ I I I I 1 I I I I I in>Mfc^— ^—i I^j— M» 

departed out of this life. It is the accusative case, sig- 
nifying the part of us afiectcd ; like doleo caputs I have 
pam in my head; patimur manes is, we suffer in our 
souls departed. But others philosophized, that when 
Ibis life was over, they, who had lived well, should go 
into some star, such as they had made themselves meet 
to live in. ^' Qui bene et hoiicstc curriculum vivendi 
a natura datum confecerit^.ad illud astrum, cui aptus 
fuerit, revertetur :" (>ic. lilb. dc Uuiverso. Which 
itttte was not supposed to be absolutely final ; for 
•pints in a future life, they believed, might have a 
profresS' to perfection, ai\d go from a higher state to 
higher,- until they arrived at their supreme good. Vide 
Platon. in Phaedon. in liib. de Legib. &c. and some 
allowed the body a participation herein with the soul. 

Plut. Ofac. Defect. How diflferent from all these 
Bohemes is what the gospel proposes concerning Christ 
Je$usJ that ihis man offered one sacrifice for sins for 
every and through the offering of his body "once far alij 
vM^perfett for ever those who come unto Qod through 
Aim^Ueb. x. 11, IS, 14. Whence now could the fintt 
preachers of the gospel have these things ? no< wi^doHH 
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to perfection ; in which He who came not to 
destroy the law and the prophets, but to 
fulfil them, taught with authority, how what 
they read in the law was to be understood, 
to direct both the thoughts of their heart 
^nd thcf actions of their life. There is in it 
a series, of legal institutions, such as we have 



then in the world, would have suggested any such doc- 
trine to them. That the prophecies indeed, obscurely, 
like a light shining in a dark placcy foretold them, h 
true ; that their Master, beginning from Moses and aU 
the prophets^ had expounded unto them in all the scrip* 
turesj the things concerning himself ^ is acknowledged; 
but as this exposition was entirely different from all 
that the rabbies of the Jews had delivered, and all 
their doctors, learned in their law and scriptures, con- 
tended for ; that these things, thus hidden from the 
wise and prudent, should at once be brought to light by 
babes, be preached uniformly and consistently by a aet 
of men, who had no human learning; land the truth of 
them be attested, by the author of them visibly raising 
himself from the dead, and going up into heaven, and 
by the preachers of his doctrine being approved of 
God, in the many miracles wrought by them at the 
time of their preaching this gospel ; these things raiist 
Jput it out of all doubt, that this doctrine was not of 
maDi but of Godf 
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good reason to think no legislator, from Hu- 
man wisdom, would have thought of or con-^ 
trived;** yet in many points so plain a 
schoolmaster to bring those to whom they 
t^rerc given unto Christ ;*" so clearly referring 
to tilings that were to come, and be reveal- 
ed, as plainly to indicate, that there waA 
more than human foresight and design iii 
them. 

In a word, in both Testaments there are 
such prophecies of things which were to be^ 
and of some which are yet to come ; such a 
fulfilling of all that is completed, and thence 
80 reasonable an assurance that there shall 
be a performance of what remains to b6 
fulfilled in its season ; as must give every 
considerate reader, whether learned or un- 
learned, a steady behef» better grounded, 
than to be shaken by disputes concerning 



^ See Connect* vol. iii. b. xii. not to remark both of 
sacrifices of the living creatures, see vol. i. b. i. and 
also of circumcision ; that it is impossible to give any 
probable or reasonable grounds of their first institution^ 
other than that they vifere appointed by God. 

• Gal. iU. 24. 

▼OL. IV. f 
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the canon of scripture ; when it was settled ; 
by whom tliese or those books were particu- 
larly written ; or what errata have crept into 
some copies in some texts. In all these, 
and many other disquisitions of a Uke na- 
ture, which might be started, we may find 
that the scriptures^ in being committed 
unto men, have been a treasure so put into 
earthen vessels, as to furnish full evidence, 
that the excellency of them is not of man/ 
And although the miracles done, to beir 
testimony to their contents, were done in 
an age long since past, so that we may 
carelessly overlook them ; nevertheless, we 
shall be forced to allow, that the books of 
scripture are such as could not . liave come 
merely from man, but mqst be from God. 



^ See 2 Cor. iv. 7. 
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SECTION V. 

The Origin and Nature of Ldngiiage^ ^a 

THE origin and progress of language is 
a subject wliich has been treated by many 
writers. The learned seem mostly inclined 
to think, that God put into the minds of 
pur first parents all such words^ and a know- 
ledge of their meaning, as might be neces- 
sary for their conversation with each other. 
They represent, that the allowing them to 
be made sociable creatures, implies necessar» 
rily that they were in £|,ctual possession o( 
all words instantly to communicate a variety 
of sentiments. . But I confess I do not see 
this consequence to be a necessary one; 
They began life, I apprehend,, without any 
stock of actual knowledge: they, acquired 
it gradually, and by like advances catne to 
think of, and form words, to signify what 
they wanted to name, and converse upon. 
The alloiving them to be able to do this, as 
early, and as variously as they wanted it, 

f2 
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and to improve it, as fast as their know- 
ledge increased ; answers . every social de- 
mand we can suppose, as ftilly, and more 
naturally, than to imagine them full of in- 
nate words before they had acquired the 
sentiments, or observation of the things, 
wliich weye to be intended by such words. 
But as I have at different times treated this 
subject, I do not see it needful now to add 
any thing to clear it.* As to the opinion 
of some writers, that our fii'st parents' minds 
were filled with original words, which ex- 
pressed (what they could not otherwise 
know) the very nature of things, so as to 
enable them to speak, and thence to think 
philosophically of them ; and that the He- 
brew was originally a language of this sort 
-f— it is romantic and irrational. That there 
are words of a sound coiTesponding to what 
the ear hears, when the Object denoted by 
them is preseiited to us, is Umquestitfnable ; 
and the proper use of words of this sort is 



^ Connect, vol. i. b. ii. vol. \u b. ix. See the fot 

.• , ... 

iQFWg treatise, chap. Ui. , 
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thought an elegance in many writers. It is 
remarked, that Virgil has thrown the sound 
of the thing he writes of, sometimes over a 
whole line ; thus, in the following verse,^ he 
is observed to sound, as it were, the trum-* 
. pet he speaks of, 

JEiXQ ciere viros martemque accendere cantu. 

ViRG. Mn. lib. 6. 

And, in another place, to express the very 
beat of the hoi'ses' feet on the ground where 
he supposes them to move, 

Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit iingula campum, 

Id. ^n. lib. 8, 

Homer*s — iro'ko (pxotcr^io BaXcifrcrric sounds to 
the ear both the hollow roar of the rising 
wave, and the crash of its waters breaking 
upon the shore. Single words may some*- 
times affect the ear in hke manner. The 
Hebrew word TVD [ruach], which signifies 
wind, may seem to sound the rushing noise 
"made by that element ; and many like in- 
stances might be collected from diyers lan-^ 
guages ; l?ut will any one say, tiiat the phi- 
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losophical nature of the things thiis de- 
scribed, is in any wise indicated, by any 
word, part, or . the whole of any such de- 
scription ? Words are but sounds ; and it is 
easy to conceive, how, by arbitrary agree- 
ment, different sounds may come to deiiote 
such things as are intended to be meant by 
them ; but to say that any particular sound 
has a necessary connexion or relation to 
the essence or nature of one particular 
thing more than another, is a confusion we 
could not fall into, if we did not overlook 
some particular in the train of thinking^ 
which leads us into it. Allowing that the 
word create denotes the producing things 
out of nothing ; Creator may signify Him 
who made all things, and is God. But the 
word can have no such reference from any 
thing in the nature of it; except merely 
from its being first established, that to create 
shall be the somid to signify this act of 
making things to exist. From such kno^Ti 
designation, Mna bara^ in Hebrew ; creavit 
in Latin ; any other word in any other lan- 
guage appointed to denote the exercise of 
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this act of power, shall equally have this 
signification; and, without such appoint- 
ment, no one sound can have it, in the na-* 
ture of things, more than another. The 
manner in which Adam and Eve were 
brought into the world, duly considered, 
will lead us to suitable thoughts concerning 
the rise and improvement of their language. 
If it could be conceived that they instantly 
talked copiously about all things, before 
time and experience had taught them to 
know them ; there would be reason to think 
that they had words for such conversation 
not of their own inventing. But Moses 
hints nothing of this nature ; nay, the very 
contrary appears most plainly throughput 
his narration. Accordingly many expressions 
occur in his Hebrew, of which, I apprehend^ 
the following words, the Lord is a man of 
war^ may be one instance;^ which hint, 



■^>i»^^l I ■■ w i « ti mmiimiit 



* honb© tt^R mm. Exod. xv,,3. Imay say oithh 
expression, as also of another, which occurs later, 
■wherein God is represented like a mighty mm that 
Bhouteth hy reason of wine^ Psfil. lxxfcsl^'6d>' that neii» 
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that in the most eariy times, the expression* 
used had their rise not from any innate sen- 
timents of the nature of things, nof from in- 
nate words concerning them, further than 
what men had felt, seen, or heard, and agree^ 
ably thereto conceived and understood of 
t^hem. With respect to such words as God 
was pleased to speak to our first parents in 
the begiiming of their lives ; I liave consi- 
dered what, I think, must be admitted con- 
cerning them/ . That names formed from 
words agreed to signify quahties of things, 
may denote the nature of the things so 
named, so far as to inform us, that they are 
reputed to have the quaUties expressed by the 



ther of them can be supposed to express any thing of 
the nature of the power of God. Rather, human ima- 
gmation, struck with the terror of a man of war coming 
forth armed to battle ^ or of the terrible fury of a giant, 
awakened, and refreshed with wine, furnished the ideas 
which occasioned these expressions. Other words, very 
different, would have been used, had a natural descrip- 
:tion of the trenaendous power of God, terrible in majes* 
iy^ infinitely beyond what these words convey to us^ 
been at all intended. 
f See hereafteri chap. ii« 
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words which, are given as names to them, 
may reasonalply be allowed/ If I know that 
Nabal in Hebrew signifies to be of no value or 
moment; I may possibly conclude, that a. 
man called by that name is one of that cha?; 
racter f but had any other word than Nabal. 
been the verb to signify the having this cha- 
racter, the sound Nabal might have con- 
veyed a very different idea to me. It is the 
same respecting all other circumstances of 
things, which their na,mes can hint to us. 
If terra be the allowed word to signify earth ; 
the saying that a person is terrestrisj may 
denote fehat he is earth;;/ ; but had the first 
agreed idea annexed to terra^ been what we 
call heaven^ it is evident that nothing in na* 
ture would have prevented terrestris from 
having a signification opposite to what is 
now understood by it. What a learned wri-: 
ter very clearly thought upon this subject, 
he has expressed as intelligibly. " There is/' 
he says, " between sounds and things no re- 



^ See Connect. vol» li. b. ix. 

f 1 Sam^ XXV. 25. Connect. 3iid. 
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lation '/ words signify things, from no other 
than the arbitrary agreement of men : it is. 
evident that language is not natural, but in- 
stituted :"' — " that the human organs being 
admirably fitted for the formation of articu- 
lates sounds ; these, with the help of reason, 
might in time lead men to the use of lan- 
guage — ; I own it is imaginable that they 
might/*' Tlie judicious author, I think, after 
all this, would not have imagined, that with- 
out an inspiration of language from God, 
mankind might have lived a series of gene- 
rations without having a sufficient use of it ; 
if he had happened to consider the steps and 
gradual progress in wliich Moses represents 
our first parents coming into their know- 
ledge of themselves and the world/ 

The reader will find in the following 
sheets, that I have had great assistance 
from Mr. Pope's very excellent Essay upon 
Man. The poet himself confesses, that he 

could not have expressed his thoughts with 

♦- 

' See ReTcIation examined with Candour, vol. i . p. 36. 
« Ibid. p. 37. * Ibid. p. 61—61. 
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that force and conciseness in prose, as he 
could in verse.' With respect to myself, I 
am sure, that I should have deprived th6 
reader of a pleasure, and the subject of an 
advantage, had I used only my own lan-» 
guage: what 

I oft had thought 

would have come far short of being 

so well expressed ; 

I wish I could have had the like assistance 
of this powerful pen for some other senti- 
ments, which I have endeavoured to defend ; 
but in these I have ventured to desert the 
poet, tliiiiking that he has some Hnesi which 
require !c;orrectiou. Speaking of tlje primae- 
val state of mankind, he seems to represent 
that their -only guidance had been the light 
of nature, He says, ' ' 

The state of nature was the ycign of God.^ 

He in no wise supposes that man, in his 



* See what the author says in the design of the'^o^m. 
^ Pope's f^ssay upon Man, Ep. iii. ver. 147. - 
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first estate, began bis being under the espe-* 
cial direction of a revelation ; but, rather^ 
that 

To copy instinct then was reason's part.' 

And he sends our early progenitors to learn 
arts and sciences from the animal world, 
sooner than we can think the animal Avorld 
could be so considered as to afford them 
this knowledge." In hkc manner, he ap- 
pears to think, that sacrifices of the living 



' Pope's Essay upon Man, Kp. iii. vcr. 171. 

"* Solomon, indeed, bids his sluggard go to the antj 
consider her wayn^ and be wise, Prov. yi. 6. And it is 
natural to think, that Solomon, who had searched deep 
into nature, (see 1 Kings iv. 33,)should offer this iostruc* 
tion. Dut to think that manki^id had not sought out 
many inventions ; but were without work, device, and 
contrivance of their own, until they had oliserved the 
instinct of the creatures, is ^xtrcmeiy improbable. 
That he, who ^' primus per artcm movit agros," 
(Virgil); ** learned of the mole to plough," (Pope** 
Kbsay, ver. 178); or that Cain formed the plan or 
building of his city, Enoch, (Gen. iv. 17,) from any 
observations of the bee, her little cells, lodgements, and 
structures, is a wild imagination ; and, I dare say, had 
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creatures were not offered in tlic first times* 
He represents,' that " the shrine*' was now 
with gore unstained/^" that " luibloody 
stood the harmless priest/'** lie has these 
and some oilier sentiments in the tliird epis- 
tle, whieh, to me, do not seem entirely to 
aecord with other parts of his poem. If I 
might guess from one maxim hinted 

— go, and thus o'er all Ihc creatures sway, 
Thus let the wiser make the rest obey 5^ 

he seems to suppose, that a superior under* 



Solomon had no ships to send to Ophir, until men had 
learned 

of the little Nautilus to suil, 
Spread the thin our, and catch tiie driving ^alc. 

Pope's Iksay, ver. 179. 

he ivould have brought no pold to Jerusalem. Men 
had invented a great many arts of their own, before 
they could obM*rvc wluit, in any wise, corresponded 
with (hem in the creatures: thou»»;li >ve may perhaps 
well allow, that when they thus came to look from 
themselves to the creatures, il>floctlons might arise to' 
teach them io correct art by nature, and to add to their 
own inventions a regularity and improvement which 
otherwise they might not have thought of. 

" Pope's Ksnay, ver. 157. * Ver. 168. 

> Vcr. 195, 19fl. 
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standing gives a right of dominion; a^ 
thought diffused so largely in the ^imagi« 
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^ Lord Bolingbrokc* ItititK to tj», tliat ^^ (he nutlior of 
nature lias mingled among the HoeiefieM cyf men, a few^ 
tml but a few of thoM*, on whom he m graciouiljr 
pleaned tobcufow a larger proportion of the ethereal spi^ 
rity (han in given in the ordinary cunrne of his provi* 
denee (o the sons of men. These are they, who xnii^xom 
almost the whole reason of the species ; who are bom 
io instruct, to guide, and \o preserve ; who are desigi^* 
ed (o be the tutors and the guardians o( human kind."' 
See J/etfer on Ihe Spirit of Patriotism, p. 10. . 1 am at 
alohs what to say of this random Kentiment. It seemi 
to me to want more explicration, and the application of 
it io be gunrdeil and regulated, beyond what one would 
expect of any thing said by a wise roan. If the ethe* 
real genii of the age happen in any country not io hare 
either the reins of government, nor the chair, seat, or 
bench, to guide, direct, and give law to mankind ; and 
surely many of them often have not ; and I can apprc* 
bend it sometimes tor the good of the world that the/ 
have not ; there is a far more useful principle to be 
thought of, than that these wise should try io niako the 
test obey i namely, that every one should study io bo 
quiet, ami mind his own business, in the duties of Ibat 
station in life which happens io belong to him. It must 
undoubtedly be ft great blessing to the world, wbou 
those, wV Mv/e the power over others, are the truly 
wise ; but the happiness of mankind can n^vcr baye 
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nation of his admired statesman, whom he 
stiles 

His friend, his genius 



Master of the poet, and the song,' 



that I should think, much of what we find 

*iT r • • * ■ ' ' .11. 

any pei^manencj, unless those, who cannot attain what 
they happen to think their genius most fit for, know 
kow to govern themselves wisely, and be patterns to 
others to teach them the same thing. These ethereal 
gentlemen, acting otherwise, have often occasioned 
great convulsions in the world ; and many times, when 
they get that power for which they strive, and make 
the rest obey; they are neither the public blessing 
they think, nor perhaps do they perform any great and 
real good even to themselves. Our author's sentiment 
lieems no better, than a not well digested refinement of 
a notion found amongst the heathen disputants ; viz. 
that mankind are born, some with endowments to rule 
and govern, others with capacities fit for s'erVitudfe only : 
that where the rulers of states find such, as, though born 
for servitude, will not submit to it; a war upon these is 
but a lawful hunting, to take men, as we do, by a like 
exercise, the beasts of the field, to sort and reduce then 
to their proper application. Nimrod w^s perhaps a 
mighty hunter of this sort, and hereby raised hirasel/ to 
a kingdom. Gen. x. 9. But how far any thing of Jiis 
nature can be useful or right, I shall submit to fuither 
consideration. ' Pope's Essay, Ep. iv. vcr.SCS. 
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(rom about the 147th Hue of the third epis* 
tie, to the 2l6th, was written upon aneo 
dotes given to the poet, and in respect to 
him, who gave them, wxll ornamented ; but 
they have not that firmness and stabihty, 
which can be given to nothing but what is 
true. It w^ould be going absohitely from 
the subject, in which 1 am engaged, to ex- 
amine all Mr. Pope's positions, which might 
be here stated. One of them, indeed, I am 
mbre particularly concerned in, namely, the 
Origin of Sacrifices. I have supposed thsLi 
sacrifices of the living; creatures had beer: 
appointed from the time of our first parents 
transgression ; and what 1 have oftcred upo^ 
this topic has been replied to at large, 
hope I shall not mispend a few pages, if 
endeavour to clear tliis matter. 
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SECTION VI. 

^he Origin and Use of Sacrifices. — The Na^ 

ture and Design of that Sacrifcfi offered 

i. by Abel. — Apology for the Mistakes into 

* which the Author moiy have fallen in this 

TVork, or in his Connexions. 

^ IT is argued, that sacrifices of the living 
icreatures were not made in. the most early 
-ages : that they did riot commence until iafter 
mankind had eaten flesh : that we need, not 
imagine they had their rise from a positive 
command of God; for, from the weakness 
in human nature, we may suppose, that 
mankind might invent this service, without 
any command enjoining the use of it. AH 
these points have been treated by a very in- 
genious writer ;* an answer to whom will, I 
liope, be a sufficient reply to all that can be 
objected upon this topic. And my answer 



• Sec Philemon to Hydaspes, letter v, 

TOL. IV. g 
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hereto is, that Abel, unquestionably, offered 
a sacrifice of an animal or living creature ; 
that he did it in obedience to a command of 
God; and, consequently, that the origin 
of this inst&tuliotfi was not of human con- 
trivance, 

I. Abel, I say, offered a sacrifice of a 
living creature : Abel^ Moses tells us, hrcught 
of the Jirstlwigs of hh fiock^ and of the fai 
thereof^ This offering was made before the 
130th year of the world/ and is indeed the 
first sacrifice which the scripture mentions^ 
That Abel's was a sacrifice of a living crea*> 
ture, may, I think, be proved, both firom 
Moses' express account of it, and firom what 
is said upon it by the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews. 

Moses' account begins with* the offering 
of Cain : Cain brought of the fruit of the 
ground an offering unto the LordJ^ It is 
plain, that nothing animate was intended in 



^ Gen. iv. 4. * Adam was but ISO 

vfhen Setb was bom, after Abel was killed, Gen. y. 3.- 
* Gen. iv. 3. 
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Cain^s oblation : it was an offering of com 
or herbs, the produce of the ground, and of 
nothing more. And it will be observedi 
that it is accordingly called minchah f the 
word often used for a meat-oflfering or oblar 
tion of things inanimate, in distinction to 
the sacrifice of a living creature/ But Abel 
brought of the firstlings of his flacky and the 
fat thereof: the words which follow are to 
be observed : and the Lord had respect unto 
Abelj and to his offering ;' the text says, ve 
(bI minchatho :^ so that the word minchah i^ 
here also used, to speak of AbeFs offering, / 
as it was of Cain's. Wherein then did they 
differ ? or why should we think that AbeFs 
offering was a sacrifice of a living creature, 
when it is thus hinted to be a minchah?. , 
The learned are herein very diligent to ex- 
ert themselves. Grotius observes, that the 



' See Levit. ii. 1, 4, 5, 15. vii. 9, 10. xiv. 10. 
:• 16. Numb. xv. 3—6. xxviii. d. ct sexcenU 
uh in loc. < Gen. iv. 4. 

* The Hebrew words are inn3D-!?Hi. 
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word we render the fat thereof ^^ may signi- 
fy the milk thereof and thinks that Abel did 
not sacrifice a kmb ; but, perhaps, only some 
wool and cream, of the lactage, and growthi 
of the firstlings of his flock .^ I answer, 
learned men will seem to say something 
for any singularity they have a mind to 
support; and Grotius is remarkable in 
this particular. But it is observable, that 
he lays the stress of what he would argue, 
upon explaining a word not material to the 
argument; but says nothing upon some 
other words, on which the true meaning of 
the place most ablsolutely turns. The word 
which we translate fat^ may sigpify milk^ 
or must be rendered /af, as the sense and 
context, when it is used, require; but the 
words here to be prihcip^illy considered ore, 
of the firstlings of his flock} The firstling 
or firstlings of beasts^ of cattky of the herd^ 
or of the flock J are expressions very common 



1 



3SS 



^ Annot. in loc. ^ Grotius observes, that 

these had been thought very ancient sacrifices by the 
heathen writers. Ibid. ' i^HY r\'i:iM. Gen. iv. 4« 
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in Moses.;" and the question is, whether, 
wherever he speak? of aa offering of finU 
2ingSj he means any thing but an^ offering of 
the living creatures so called ? Whether, in 
Moses' language, had Ab^l offered only 
wool^ and milk or cream^ the e^presS|ion 
must not have been, he brought of the wool, 
milk or cream^ of ihQ Jirstiings of hisfip^k an 
offering to fhe Lord? And, whether, sup- 
posijig the word which wp re|[>4^r fat^ may 
signify milkj the wordsi of IV^oses here used, 
he brought of the firstlings of his flocks and 
the milk thereof^ would not have denoted, 
that he brought both the living creatures, 
and their milk too ? But a further question 
' is, yf\ie\hev firstlings were ejver reckpned, ex- 
cept by the piales only ?" If they were rec- 
koned tlms only, our learned annot^^tors 
mistake most ridiculously. Abel, 1 appre- ' 
hend, brought of his young rams unto the 
Lord ; and the lactage of his rams — '- ; our 



■ Lev., xxvii. 26. Numb, xviii. 15. Deut. xv. I9t 
Numb. iii. 41. Deut. xii. 6. %\y. 23, &c. 
' See Exod. xiii. 12. 
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li^rned dispiitantis; Would be as well fed, as 
they wotfld teach us; if they had nothing 
else to eat, till they gave up this absurdity. 
In a word, Moses* expression can in no 
Wisfe Signify any thing else, but that Abel 
brought a livitig animal of his flock an t)ifer- 
iiig linto the Lord. For, '' 

With respect to Abel's offering being 
called a minchafij it is easy to be accounted 
for. The word minchah iis, indeed, often 
used sacrificallt/ to denote an inanimate of' 
fering^ in opposition to the sacrifice of a 
living creature; but it has likewise a more 
general acceptation. It is the word used of 
Jdcob's pre^ew# to his brother Esau;* and,- 
again, for the present sent out of Canaan to 
Joseph.' It is well translated, when used 
in thiis sense, by the Greek word Awpov, a 
gift : the apostle thus renders it :^ in this ge- 
neral sense it is, and may be used of all sa- 
crifices both animate and inanimate; for 

« 

every sacrifice is, in this sense, a minchah^ 



• Gen. xxxii. 13, 19. «» Gen. xliii. 10. 

^ Heb. xi. 4. i^* TPK Aa;poi( atnif. 
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Awpcv^ a giftf or preufnt linto the Lord; 
tiiou^h every minohuh or gift, it not a Bu^ri- 
fice of a living crc^atur^.* " 

Having thwn far iihewp, that Moses tiiust 
be undcrHtood as expresning Alnfl's offering 
to be of a living creature ; 1 eonm now to 
connider, that the apowlle pHainly tells us, 
that this was his mciining. The writer of 



* Tho (ruth lu^ Abol moclf (wo offiBrin^ to tho Lord,^ 
at tho laroo time. One wa« tho minchah^ at thanki«j 
givinf( oflering, by which ho acknowhulgod God an 
tho Creator and Pmervcr. Tho other wan an animal 
for a gin oflorinff, by which ho ncknowlodgod \un Nlnful 
MatOi the need ho had of an Expiatory victimi and^liii 
faith in tho coming Rodeomor. Henco tho apontlo 
•ayn, Ahelf hy failhy offered a mote exretlent incrifiei 
than Cain t — and God testified of Mh giftny toif h^i^r 
i, f, b(Hh tho minchah and nin oflToring. Cabi| not 
having faith in tho coming Havlonr, actod limpty ai « 
Dci«t, and otforod only tho minfhahy or than/f-offtfringf 
to Ciody without dthor a coniiritmNnoNN of ^in, or faith 
In tho promiMcd atonomont ; thorrfijto hl« offering wai 
hot aocoptod. Dr. Konnicott hnN handlod 1hiii Kubjoct 
In n mafitorly mannor, In a work entitled, Two DitfKcr* 
tatiouM, I. OntlieTreoof I.lfe; S. On tho OMatlohl 
ofl'ain and AI)oIy Hvo. Oxon. 1747| to which I beg 
leave to refer tho reador. Edit. 
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the Epistle tx> tiie Hebrews tells us» that. 
Abels offering was *&u(r/«, t. e. the oblation 
.of a creature slain/ I laid great stress upon 
the inspired writer's using this term/ 1 ani 
answered) that it is notorious, tliat tlie word 
Bv(r{a is several tim^^s used in scripture for an 
inanimcfte oblation^ And the ingenious wrii 
ter, above mentioned, cites, fo(r liis assertion^ 
Lev, ii. 1/ Undoubtedly he might have 
cited many other passages. His mistake 
is, in citing tlie Scptuagint . translation ii)r 
scripture; not considering that thepetniTis-* 



' i| lijitr-^ 



'•^vaUp "ACl^ vr^o^MfKiyHeb. xi. 4. 1 mi; ht, I think, here 
observe, that the apostle elsewhere exprvssly calls Abcrs 
pfferiiig an offering of blood. Alludii\g to the blood of 
Christ, by whose deatti we have the forgiveness of sins, 
he says^^yr are come^-^-'^^o the bhod of sprinklings zekich 
^pealeih beUer things thqn that ofAbel^ Heb, xii. 24« 
*— ; — that of Abel ; he does not meaii AbcFs blood, or tbo 
blood shed by the death of Abel ; for Abel's death was 
no sacrifice for sin; but the .blood which Abel offered 
in his ^w\9i^ox sacrifice, though accepted by God, as bQ 
had commanded it, was but a Miadow in comparison of 
Ibe sacrifice of Christ. 

* See Connect, vol. i. b. ii. 

f Phil, to Hydasp. lettef v. p. S2. 
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lators, not being infallible, might err in their 
translation. The translators of. the Septu- 
agint were extremely careless in their use of 
this word. They render the third verse of 
the fourth chapter of Genesis, h^yKiv Kafiv a^o 

my KApTTMV Tij^ yvig Bva-tocv too Kvpicf, Here thcy call 

Cain's offering, which is described and aU 
lowed to be of the fruits of the ground only, 
hwlocv^ 2i sacrifice or mactation. But then it 
is to be remarked, that the apostle herein 
particularly corrects them, removes the word 
W/fti',. misapplied by them, and uses it of 
AbcKs sacrifice only, and not of Cain's offer- 
ing." The inspired writers of the New Tes- 



' I Avould take away all possible ambiguity, that can 
be supposed in the apostle's expression ; and would, 
therefore, observe, that should any one imagine that the 
apostle's words are elliptical, Uiat the words may be 
taken, bj/ faith Abel offered a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain^s^ t. e. sacrifice: that the word dt/(T»a» may 
is well be undr^rstood at the end of th^ period, as in- 
sertediu the beginning. I answer, it is impossible so 
(o construe the apostle, his words being, «(r«t vAf^onoi 
Sv9»«» ''ACf^ ir«^« Kah tBrpocrtiriAi. Were this the meaning, it 
should be 9rei^» ri Kah* but we say, a more excellent sa- 
crifice ; where do wc find «'^Wem to signify more excel* 
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tament are known generally to cite the Old 
Testament, according to the Septuagint ver* 
sion ; and whore they do so, it is evideiit 
they did not tliink the expression import- 



?c 



lenif Things thai are more exceUentj are called 
rA htt^ifptim^ Rom. ii. 18. PhiK i, 10. A more' excel* 
lent way isy ««$' vwcu^CoXn* o^e»> 1 Cor. xii. 31. A more 
excellent name is, ft«^o^«JTifo» o»o/*a, Heb. i. 4. and a more 
excellent ministry is, ^a^o^ur/^f Xntkifyluu Heb. yiii. 6. 
But vx^tp signifies morey ampliorysays S tcpbens. Concord, 
Gneco-Lat. Nov. Testam. And to its here having thii 
signification agrees what follows : Abel brought dv^im 
v\Wo»« v«^« K«»». The preposition «-«(« is used in (he 
New Testament to signify pra^ter^ besides^ more thorny 
over and above^ Thus St. Paul, guarding the Galatiana 
against receiving the observances of the Jewish law, su« 
^raddcd to the Christian religion, roost solemnly waipt 
tfiera, not to receive any thing that should be preached 

fO them, waf h ivii/ViX»^/Aid«> or vap' e wafm^JXtrt, Gal. i. 

8, 9. They were to receive no doctrines, as goapely 
inore than, over and aftore , what St. Paul had preacbcJd 
to them. And thus AbcPs dto'Uy was wxnim wmf^ KiXp. 
Gain had offered only inanimate gifts : Abel had offered 
these also ; fi>r those often accompanied the bumt^offer- 
ing: 'but AbePs ^v<ria was something &oer trnd besides 
tliese, it was the martation of an animal. And in the 
not having this added, Cain came short of what ought 
to have been done by him. 
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ahtly faulty. « But when, in any ' particulai* 
passage, an apostle thu^ remarkably varies 
•khd corrects the diction of the Septuagint, 
oilght we not to think he observed an im- 
^propriety , and designed to amend it ? ^wioc 
is in many places of the Septuagint version 
used to signify inanimate offerings ; but the 
Septuagint were not inspired writers, and 
therefore ought to stand corrected by those 
.who were. The word Svo-tu occurs frequent- 
ly in the New Testament. Biit although, 
'after the legal sacrifices of the Old Testa- 
ment were done away, the sacred writers of 
the New adopted the word ^yo-Za, using it 
in a spiritual sense, to expriess the making 
our bodies a living sacrifice;'' to represent 
.pur charity as being a sacrifice acceptable 
unto God / to exhort to offer the sacrifice of 
praise,^ — S/'C. I say, although, afler animal 
sacrifices had ceased, the one real sacrifice 
being offered, which alone could take away 
sin ;* inspired writei's did use the word ^wici 



''Rom. xii. 1. » PhiLiv. 18. 

^ Heb. xiii. 15. * See Heb. z. 
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in a spiritual sense, to signify, our giving 
ourselves up to perfonn many of tlie coni« 
manded duties of th(^ Christian religion, 34* 
crificing ourselves in tlieni truly to setvfi 
God i7i ^irit and in truth ; yet, I tliink, 
tliey did not use the tenn Bva-ta of any sacri- 
fices of tlie Old Testament, but of such only, 
wherein there was the shedding of blood;' 



* See Matth. ix. IS. xii. 7. Luke ii. S4. xiii. 1. 
Ads vii. 41, 42. 1 Cor. x. 18. Heb. y. 1, yii\ l^, 
viii. S. ix. 9, &c. I know but one place in the Nevr 
Testament, where ^vaia may seem to be used of an tii* 
animate offering of the law ; where our Saviour says^ 
every sacrifice («-«ur« Bvaim^ are the lA^rds of the Evange^ 
list,) shall be salted wiih salty Mark ix. 49. The law 
here refcrnxl to, is Levit. ii. IS. wbiph may be thought 
to be the law of the meat-offering. But I would ob- 
serve, that the text in Leviticus first prpvides, that the 
meat-offering, which was indeed inanimate^ should be 
tolted. But haying ordered this, it adds further, with 
all thjf offerings thou shall offer salt. The word for 
thine offerings is *un^p, a word used of a sacrifice of an 
animal, Numb, xxviii. 2. as noran ^n*ip, Levit. i. 9^ 8a 
that the text provides^ first, that all offerings inanimate 
shall be salted ; and then further, that salt shall be also 
used in all sacrifices ; and the word dvo-U is used by 
St. Mark, referring to the law given in the latter part of 
the verse. 
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preserving it an allowed truth* of all revealed 
religion from the beginning of the world, 
that without sheddinsi^ of blood there had 
been no declared remission of sin — . 

II. The second point I am to consider 
is, that AIkjI's offering his sacrifice, was in 
obedience to some divine command, some 
explicit injunction given by God. And, I 
confess, that to me a most unanswerable 
argument that it was so, is AbeVs being said 
by the apostle, to have made his offering ft?/ 
faithy Heb. xi. I have already argued, that 
thtfaithy concerning which the apostle wrote 
this chapter, suppos(*s in all the instances he 
gives some express declaration or direction 
from God, the believing and paying obedi- 
ence to which is the faith set forth and re- 
commended to us.^ I have shewn that this 
was the fact in the case of Rahab, when she 
entertained the spies at Jorirho." My inoc 
nimw adversary thinks olhorwise •/ but with 
hoW little roiison, 1 must entirely submit to 



^ Connect, vol. I. b. ii. *^ Vol. iii, b. xii. 

^ Sec Phil, to Hydusp. letter v. p. 39. 
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the reader's unpartial cousideration. He 
would argue about Enoch, as he reusonsi 
about Rahab/ He supposes tliat Enoch 
obtained his translation to heaven, not upon 
account of liis receivnng and believing any 
particular declaration by an express rcvela* 
tion firom God, but upon account of the ge-. 
neral tenor and conduct of his life ; tliat he 
was a man of eminent virtue, faithfully at-, 
tached to perfect holiness in the fear of 
God, assuring himself, that he should have 
a reward for thus douig. I answer, had tlie 
hopes of Enoch been only the general and 
rational expectations arising from a moral 
Ufe ; he had not 1t)ecn herein in any wise 
above others eminent for faiths which is not 
an act of mind paying regard to arguments 
arising from considering what may appear 
intrinsically, without external .testimony, to 
be in reason true ; hwt faith cometh by hear- 
ing » faith is tlie believing something that is 
testified or declared to us,* Accordingly, 



s 



• Phil, to Hydosp. letter v. p. 39. 

' Rom. X. 17, s Vide qufe lup. 
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the author of Eccksiasticusj who observes, 
concerning Enoch, that he pleased God and 
wa$ translated^ does not ascribe his being 
translated, to his being more and above 
others a man of a righteous or moral life ; 
but tells lis he was made an example of re- 
pentance unto all generations.^ We should 
perfectly understand what is here suggested, 
if we may say a special revelation was mt^de 
tQ Enoch, that men should have life for ever 
ia another world, if they sought it believing^ 
through his name, by repentance, to receive 
rmission of sins} If Enoch embraced and. 
testified unto others this faith, and it pleased 
God to confirm unto the world, that what he 
had declared hy Enoch, was true ; by grant- 
ing to Enoch not to die and fall like other 
men, but, without tasting death, to be re- 
ceived to the life to come which was pul> 
lished, and by him believed, and declared 
according to the word of God, made known 
to him ; herein we shew that Enoch has 
been literally, according to the words of the 

* Eccliw. xliv. 16. * See Acts x. 43. 
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author of Ecclesiasticus, set forth an example 
of repentance unto all generations : and as 
dearly according to the full meaning of the 
apostles expression, by faith ^ believing and 
doing according to what had been especially 
revealed to him, was translated that he should 
not see deaths 

There is no point upon which many aWe 
and very learned writers appear more fond- ^ 
ly mistaken, than in not truly stating the 
doctrine of faith, according to the scrip- 
tures. It is a favourite notion Avith them to 
divide the states in which mankind have 
been, into that of natural religion, and that 
of the gospel. They call the state of crea-^ 
timi, or natural religion, the dispensation of 
the Father ; the state of the gospel, the dis- 
pensation of the Son of God ; and they ar- 
gue, that the former, natural religion, is a 
necessary preparation for the latter.' But 
herein they certainly introduce a language 



^ Hcb. xi. 5. ' .The reader may se^ 

this way of thinking fully stated by the late Dr. Samuel 
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very different from the scriptu;'^^- To com^ 
unto God^ to seek God^ to walk with Godi all 
tJbese, and other like expressions, in their 
scrip tui'c-meaning, signify, to accede tp that 
law which i^ from God's mouthy tQjoy up 
his words in our hearts ; to liye acqarding to 
what God has revealed and commwdedf 
the fepring Gods apd z^arking righteousness 
according to whftt is called natural light, is 
not what is in scripture designed by those 
. expressions. In like manner, the dispensa-' 
*iw of the Father^ in. contradistinction to the 
dispensation of th^ Son^ must be. the revela* 
tion of the Old Testam^t, a^s distinguished 
from tlie revelation in the New,. Our bleis^ 
ed Saviour's exhortation to his disciples was, 
tliat, as they had believed in God^ so also 
they would believe in him:*" And the en- 
forcing this particular duty, is the great in-* 
tent of the whole Epistle to the Hebrews. 



1*1 



"* Sec Job V. 8. Psal. cv. 4, 5. Isa. Iviii. S. 

viil. I9» 20. Deut. viii. 6. 9 Kingft xxiu. 3, See. 
Job xxii. 82. !" J^ xiv. L 

VOL. IV. b 
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Criod af sundry timeSj and in divers mannerSf 
had spoken to their fathers!" Here now is 
the dist)ensatioil of the Father, which the 
scriptures recognise ; from whence the apos* 
tte endeavours to lead thero to the dispensa- 
tion of the Son ; to what, in these last days^ 
GoAkath spoken tons ly his Sofiy^ that thej 
should iake the more earnest heed to the 
things which we have keard^ not to neglect 
the great salvation which began to be spoken 
by the Lord himself, and was conjirmed unto 
tis by them that heard him ; God also bearing 
them witnessy both with sig7is and wonders^ 
and with divers miracles a fid gifh of the 
Holy Ghosts He observed to them, that, 
in obeying Moses J they had not refused 
one, who spake to them on earth. He ex- 
liorts them: now, agreeably hereto, not to re- 
fuse him -"who spake to ^ them /'ro;» heaven! 
In a word, the whole design of this epistle is 
to set forth to the Hebrews, that faith had 



• Heb. i, 1. ' Ver. 2. 

*' Heb. u. 1—3. ' Heb. xii. 85. 
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always come by hearing ; tliat the founda-- 
tion of all revealed religion had in all ages 
been, the receiving and believing the word 
of God ; and the intent of the eleventli 
cliapter is to set before us a cloud of wit-- 
iiesses or examples of tliis fact Nj3W, to 
suppose that any one instance given by the 
apostle in this chapter was intended to hint 
any other faith, than the belief of some ck-^ 
plicit revelation; is to suppbse that the 
aposdc has deviated from his argument to 
something entirely foreign, if not opposite 
to it. 

But it will \ye here asked ; what proof, 
or shadow of proof, can we bring of Enoch's 
having had any cxpi'ess revelation from 
God? ' I answer, 1. We are informed that 
&[K)eh prophesied of the judgment to come, 
that thk Lord would come with thousands of 
his^ saints — &c/ 2. Moses inforpis us, that 
in Enoch's days men began to call upon /he, 
name of the Lord.' Upon which words I 



MMiiai«a*>_aaite, 



* See Jude 14, 15. ' Gen. ir. 26. 

hi 
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« 

would observe, 1. That the expression in 
this place means, that at this time began the 
distinction of mankind's being called, some 
the sons of God^ others the sons of mcnJ^ 
3. I have indeed observed, that the words, 
kara beshem Jehovah ^ was an expression 
used concerning Abraham and his descend- 
ants, and signified that thej/ invoked God| 
in the name of the Lord who had appeared 
to Abraham."^ But I do not tiiink that this 



" See Connect, vol. i. b. i. 

^ Sec Connect, vol. i. b. v. I have been' (old tkntl 
must be tliought to err in giving tliis particular inter* 
pretation [of the words kara beshcnu It is said^ that 
the xviiith chapter of the first book of Kings, yet. S6| 
shews, that the expression signifies to cafi on the name. 
The priests of Baal, we are there told, [i33p }>»:xn nei^ 
i»)^nn-Dtt^a "iHip^,] called upon the name ofBaalf snjjfingf 
Baal! hear us. Are we not here told plainly, that 
their saymgi O Baal! hear tit, was their calling upon 
the name of Baal? Whjr then must kareau heskem 
Baal be any thing more than they called upon the name 
of Baal f I answer; we are hero easily misled by our 
rendering [leamor] saj/ing\ had the participle been 
here used [aomarim] dicentes^ there would have been 
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expression had been thus used before the 
days of Abraham." 3. A very learned and 
judicious writer observes, and gives in- 
stances that the word hochaW which we 
translate began, may signify had hope f and 
he remarks, that the Septuagint so under- 
stood and translated it. nrog ^hTna-sv sttikcc-- 
TisIcrBoci T^ ovoiMoc K\ffiH tS 3s5. To Enoch, then. 



a greater plea for what is objected to me. But the in- 
finitive mood, with le prefixed, though it may be often 
rendered by the gerund in do, in Latin [leamor] dicen* 
ddy is also many times to be rendered by the gerund in 
duniy [leamor] ad dicendunij see Nqldius in Partic. and 
may signify to the saying: when thus used, it implies 
a proceeding from what was said before, to something 
further. We often pray. unto God in the name of our 
Saviour; but we often proceed further, and say, O 
Christ! hear us. In this manner, the priests of Baal 
invoked in the name of Baal, to the saying, i. e. ai^d 
proceeded even to pray, O Baal! bear us. Kara 
shem, or kara orI shem, may signify to invocate^ or call 
upon the name ; but kara be shem cannot admit this 
signification ; see Connect, ubi sup. 

* Connect, vol. ii. b. vii. 

5^ Spe Rutherforth's Essay on Virtue, p. 297. 

* The Hebrew verb ^n» is spcravit r delsiderio expcc- 
tavit, &c. 
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hope was given in his being called by the 
name of the Lord his God. I can see no 
reason to reject what this able writer offers 
upon the text. And we may consider upon 
, it, that the hope was undoubtedly great 
unto whom it was given to be called by this 
name. Why ought wc not to reason con-r 
ceming them, as we may of ourselves? JBe- 
loved, what manner of love was herein be^ 
stowed upon them, thai they should he called 
the sons of God ?* They were now the sens of 
God. Undoubtedly it did not appear what 
they shall be ; but, as Enoch prophesied unto 
them, that the Lord comcth^ with ten thou- 
sands of his saints^ to execute judgment ; — ^it 
must be, that all who had this hope of their 
calling, and held fast the profession of it, 
knew that when he shall appear^ they shall 
be like him^ for thpy shall see him as he is.^ 
When He J who is their /i/c, shall appear^ they 
also shall appear with him in glon/.^ We 
may surely hence well understand what was 





« 




• 


* See 1 Jobn Hi. 1. 


^ Ver. 2. 




* See CoIIoss. iii. 
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tlie particular revelation made to Enooh; 
ju^mely, a revelation of the hope of anotheif 
world ; and the supposing him translated 
for receiving and embracing this faith^ and 
iaithfully preaching it to others ; himself 
living a» example of repentance according t0 
the tenar of it, is no more than su{>posing 
that God testified in him to the world, that 
what he had published by him was truth. 
Enoch was translated A. M. 987, which is 
67 years after Adam s death/ Enoch wijis 
born A. M. 622,* above 300 years before th^ 
death of Adam. If we may suppose tliat 
Enoch had received and preached the reve^ 
lation of this hope, about the middle of his 
life-time, we have the grounds for what the 
reader will find I hayp offered ; namely^ 
that some time before Adam died, God had 
given the hopes of another Avorld/ 
III. I have to consider, that sacrifices of 



>^j^ 



* See the table of the lives and deaths of the anted|< 
lavian patriarchs, Gonneet. vol; i<*b. i. 
^ Ibid. ' S^ hereafter, p. 229, 
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m 

the living creatures were not originally' the 
invention of men. The writers who would 
aigue they were such, carry us back to 
the times of Orpheus, or of some other sage 
and wise personages about his age, who re- 
formed and civilized the barbarous clans of 
< • 

ravage and uncultivated people, who over- 
ran the parts adjacent to them. They en- 
deavour to shew us, that the first step they 
took to humanize the minds of those with 
whom they conversed, was to endeavour to * 
dissatisfy them with the thoughts of eating the 
living creatures, and to persuade them, that 
taking away the life of any thing, must be 
a violence which could not make the so 
doing an acceptable sacrifice to Godi This, 
the poet tells us, was the endeavour of Or^ 
pheus m particular, 

Sylvestres homines sacer interpresque deonim 
Caedibus et foedo victu detenruit Orpbeas, 
Dictus ob hoc lenire tigres rapidosque leones. 

HoK, 

Orpheus is supposed to have lived about 
the Afgonautic times, later than A. M. 
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2700: but what if he, and all the reformers, 
such as he was, had lived much earlier? 
What if, not really knowing the history of 
the beginning of mankind, they had thought 
it a reasonable doctrine, .very proper to re- 
press and subdue the outrage and violence 
they saw the earth full of; when men. not 
only destroyed the beasts of the field, but 
made as free with the lives of one an- 
other — ? What, I say, if they deemed it a 
doctrine which might be efiectual, in put^ 
ting an end to these violences, to teach that 
the gods could not be pleased with blood ; 
that the first sacrifices of mankind, were of 
the fruits of the earth ; or mixtures of oil, 
milk, and honey; of odoriferous spices, 
herbs, and giims ; of the leaves of trees, of 
nuts, acorns, and berries; of every thing, 
which men could offer innocuous, neither 
doing violence to any thing to which God 
had given the breath of life, nor to one an- 
other? Will it, because these doctrines have 
in them what is agreeable to the humanity 
of our nature, and might be thought reason- 
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able to these men, who first taught these 
tenets ; will it, I say, hence follow, that 
- what a well-warranted history relates as 
having been fact near 3000 years before, 
was mere fiction and fable, because it does 
not accord with what was taught in these so 
much later times ? 

, If the natural tenderness and regret of 
human nature against all appearance of 
barbarity were made use of to shew, how 
great a consternation it must have been, to 
the fkst men, at a time when the creatures 
were not their food f and it could not but 



« The writers who would argue that sacrifices of the 
living creature had commenced from human institu- 
tion, would have it, that the eating flesh was before the 
flood ; that the command to Noah, was to regulate, not 
to give the first liberty to eat flesh : see Philemon to 
Hydaspes, p. 55, letter v. But what a merepr^tencei 
without shadow of foundation, this is, let any one con^ 
•ider, who will exaimiiie what Lamech said at the birth 
of Noah, Gien. v. 29. If they had eaten flesh as freely 
before the flood, as after Noah had obtained k grant of 
itywhat kamfqrt did they want, or could expect, con^ 
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be more natural for them to say of every 
thing Hving, 



vitaquc mogis quam morte juvatiS| 

Ovid. 



When to see it living must have been more 
agreeable, as well as more useful/ than to 
put it to death ; what less than a command 
fix)m God, whenever they committed a sin, 
that the sin might not remain, and lie at 
their door,' could have induced them to 
bring an innocent, and to them innocuous 
animal, to offer its blood upon account of 
their own transgression ? Time and custom 



cerning their work and toil of their hands ^ because of 
the ground which the Lord had cursed^ 

^ The heathen poets conceived that some creatures 
might be sacrificed upon account of their destroying 
(he fruits of the earth, of the vines or trees, or other- 
wise having been prejudicial to men : see Ovid, Pastor, 
lib. 1. Metaniorph. lib. 15. But nothing of this sort 
can be imagined to have been Abel's reason for offering 
pf the firstlings of his flock. 

' See Gen. iv. 7. 
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.may reconcile us to almost any thing ; but ^ 
it is difficult to avoici the reflection, that^i 
when mankind came first to this service, 
would truly rend their hearts^ to see as i 
were death, unto which they knew them- 
selves must one day come ; to have display- 
ed before their eyes its pangs and agonies 
inflicted by themselves on a creature which 
had no demerit ; merely because they bad 
themselves committed some oflepce against 
their God : — such a service must cause iiiem 
both to think upon the victim and upon 
themselves. As to the suffering animal; 
liow could they avoid asking, what has this 
sheep done ? 



Quid mcruistis oves, plocidum pecus- 



OviD. 

Upon themselves they must look with 
confusion of face, that what flesh and 
blood would naturally shrink back at, 
was without mercy to be performed, mere- 
ly upon account of their misdoings. One 
would think, that wliilst their minds were 
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tender^ (and they ought carefully to have 
.kept them so^) nothing could. have been en- 
joined, which could have been a more af- 
fecting rebuke of sin, to raise in them hearty 
desires, if possible, to sin no more, rather 
than to come often to repeat a service, in 
its nature so disagreeable ; and to perform 
deliberately die rites of it. One would 
think, that not only Cain, but all mankind, 
would have been glad to have avoided it ; if 
the offering of the fruits of the ground might 

have been accepted in its stead. 

« 

In feet, it appears that sacrifices had been 
offered thousands of years before any thing 
which can be cited concerning them from 
heathen writers was written. And, in truth, 
nothing can be cited from diejice to shew 
us the reason of them, or their origin. Sa- 
crifices of the living creatures, as in the case 
of Abel, were made ages before mankind 
had any thought of eating flesh; and, con- 
sequently, none of the weak reasons into 
which our ingenious writer supposes man- 
kind might fall, to induce them to offer to 
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the gods in' their injudicious way of thinkings 
part of what they experienced to be suste* 
nance to themselves, could have any place 
in their mind at all. From what is argued 
in the New Testament^ the first sacrifices in 
the world came of faith, and were made, in 
obedience to some divine command. It 
imay be apprehended th«t they were an in* 
sti tution so dehortatory 1 against sin ^ that 
leven upon this account :tliey would appear 
a command worthy of God, to creatures 
who needed to be strongly warned lagainst it. 
Besides, they bear such a reference to w'hat 
was afterwards in reality to take away sin, 
and they might so instructively prepare tlie 
world to receive the revelation concerning it^ 
when it should be more iuUy puUished, and 
to lead men to it; that Avhat is said for 
supposing it a human institution, is firivotcHis 
and without foundation. Therefore I may, 
I think, without further controversy,, refcar 
the reader to the reason which I have given 
of this institution ; viz. that God having de- 
termined what should in the fulness oftimt 
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be the propitiation for the sins of the world ; 
namely, Christy who, through his ozm bloody 
obtained eternal redemption for w; thought 
fit, from the time when man became guilty 
of sin, to appoint creatures to be offered, to 
represent the true offering, Avhich was after- 
wards to be made for the sins of all men.' 



SES 



>*« 



* See Connect, vol. i. b. i. My ingenious adver- 
cnry, see Philemon to Hydaspes, letter v. p. 3l.llunk8 
it not reasonable to suppose that Abel offeifed sacrifice 
for any sin of Adam ; and would argue from St. Paul'« 
having said, that sin ii not imputed without a law, 
Rom, V. IS. that there was no law given in Abel's 
time, declaring death to be the punishment of any sini 
but of the first transgression ; and, consequently, that 
there could be no reason that Abel should offer a sacri* 
ficeforany sin of his own. A little observation may 
both explain St. Paul's meaning, and clear, tbb confu- 
sion raised by my antagonist. The aposUe thus ar** 
gues : As by one man sin entered into the worldy and 
death by sin; and so <I should render it even so) 
death passed upon all men^ for that all men have sinned: 
for until the law, sin was in the voorld. The point to be 
observed is, that the scriptures conclude all men under 
sm. Gal. iii. 31. and affirm, that there is no man an 
earth that sinneth not, 1 Kings viii. 46. Tbis^ therefore, 
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I have here endeavoured very largely a 
reply to what has been objected to me upon 
this subject, as I thought it required a full 



being an allowed truth ^ that sin was in the world until 
the law ; that from Adam unto Moses, not Adapi and 
Eve only, but every individu&l of their descendants had 
actual sins of their own, the apostle reasons, that there 
can be no injustice pretended that !» rZ 'a^a^ wMi^ ««ro^ 
»wv9'iv, that in Adam all die, 1 Cor. xv. S2. if' SmMti 
ifiufTty' Rom. V. 12 : not in whom all sinned, as our mar« 
ginal reference would correct opr version ; hty had this 
been intended, it would have been fy «, llboi ^ tm 'aM^ 
wMii amo^pntTHWkP' if'fiseo quod^ in that^ 6t< because* 
As bt/ one man^ says the apostle, sin entered into the 
worlds and death by sin, nm irui — — even w, in like ^ 
manner; t. e. as desercedlj/ death hath passed upon all 
men. The foundation of which reasoning is plain c; for 
deathhevag the wages of sin, and aU men having^ done 
the works of our first parents, having actaally sinned as 
well as they, we not only receive in dyings but by our 
sins deserve the same wages* Having thus stated ibis 
point, the apostle proceeds to consider an dbjedtion. 
But sin, says he, is not imputed, where there-is whn^i 
nevertheless, death reigned from Adam to Mosesy even \ 
ever them that had not sinned after the similitude of 
Adam^s transgression : Rom. v. 13, 14. The apostle'a ; 
argument is so clear, I wonder it can bo mistaken. He ; 
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consideration. I would as freely defend or 
retract any thing I have written, wMch 
Other Writers have thought wrongs if I ap- 



allows, that sin is not imputed where there is no Idw : 
which, indeed, is exactly i¥hat he elsewhef^e days, where 
no law isy there is no transgression: Rom. iv. 15* For, 
as St. John observes, sin is the transgression of a law : 
1 John ill. 4. Nevertheless, says he, notwithstanding . 
all that may thus be reasoned, and although none like 
our parents have eaten of the forbidden tree ; yet death 
hath reigned from Adam down to Moses ; pli have fe«- 
ceived the wages of sin, and therefore, in fact, all have 
sinned : and, consequently, as there would have been no 
sin, had there been no law ; there certainly has been 
a law, which all men, every one, has in many instances 
failed of living up to ; and, in these fiiilures, every man 
living, or that has lived, has had actual sin. Thus the 
apostle's argument t)oncludes directly contrary to my 
ingenious correspondent. Abel had sin as well as all 
other men ; but he would have had no sin, if he had not 
lived under some law ; therefore he lived under the law 
of some revelation which appointed sacrifice for sin. 
And upon sinning, that his sin might not remain and lie 
ct his doory believing and obeying what God had com- 
manded, he offered his sacrifice, and therein, bj/ faith y 
obtained forgiveness of sin. 
If it were not foreign to the point before lu to proceed 

VOL. IV. i 
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prehended it alike material. But where I 
think myself only misrepresented, or a con^ 
troversy to be rather sought for, than to be 
of any service to truth, I wish to enjoy si- 



io the context, we might refute by it a calumny of Lord 
BoHngbroke against Eve; Mrho says, she damned her 
children before she bare them : Study of History^ let- 
ter iii. p. 109. His lordship in no ivise understood, 
how, not as the offence in Adam^ so also is the free gift 
in Christ: Rom. v. 15. JnAdam,mdeedy all died; and 
so in Christ ihall all be made alive: 1 Cor. xv. 23. But 
we shall not only be made alive ; this might be given 
us, and we might live unto condemnation for our owu 
sins« But the free gift aboundeth in the forgiveness of 
many offences tmto justification of life : Rom. v. 16-^18, 
&c» ; and thus Eve damned none of her children ; for 
.there was no necessity, that any should thus terribly pee- 
vish • All were to live again ; and to as many as would 
.truly strive to obtain it, power Was given to become the 
sons of Oody to live unto honour, to glory^ and eternal 
happiness* But this is not the only instance of this un- 
happy writer's most unwarrantable rashness. How dog- 
matically he can abuse -^ven the scriptures, not really 
knowing them, must be very evident to any one who 
will read Mr. Hervey's roost excellent remarks on Lord 
Bolingbroke*s letters ; a treatise worth every one's at- 
tentive consideration. 
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lonce and quiet, rather than trouble the 
woiHd with an altercation which can be of 
110 use. ]n some small points the reader 
may observe thai 1 have varied i'rom my- 
self. When I begjui my Connection, 1 loo 
Imslily conchided, that God appeartd to ' 
Cain."" 1 thought ihis a mistake, when I 
^vmlc my second volume ;" and, in the en- 
suing treatise, liave ibllowed what 1 appre^ 
liended, upon second exaniinalion, io be 
Ij'ue.'* Yet f let my error stand in latin- edi- 
% ions of my first volume, as I at first printt^d 
it; and shall do the same thing, when' I 
differ in this treatise from what 1 fi)rmerly 
conceived to be the situation of the gcinlen 
of Eden.' I would not, by having written^ 
1)6 prevented from growing wiser ; but hope 
that tlie alterations of wluit I have written^ 
may not be necessarily very many, llow-^ 
ever, if I should live i^nd have health to 

T I II 

f Otiuiect. YoL i. b. i. p. 9. 

* IBm toI. iL b, iz. p. 460« 

* loe karetfler, p. 4U 
f ConieGt* voU L b. U Sec hereafter, chop, viiu 
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finish my Connection, they may be collect* 
ed and referred to in a page by themselves ; 
and the whole of what is printed, continuing 
as it is, I may shew that I am at least just 
to the world, in not printing new editions of 
any works of mine, which may depreciate 
any former ones. 

The chief point enquired into in the en- 
suing treatise, is, indeed, the direct opposite 
to what I see stated by the author whom I 
have often cited. " If we consider,'" says 
he, " the order of the sciences in their rise 
and progress, the first place belongs to na- 
tural philosophy, the mother of them aU, 
or the trunk, the tree of knowledge, out 
of which, and in proportion to which, 
like so many branches they all grow."' 
The scriptures, J think, teach otherwise: 
the first information which man had^ 
came firom hearing the word of God ;' 



' Lord Bolingbroke*s Letters to Sir William Wynd» 
bam, and to Mr. Pope, p. 466. 

' Gen. ii. 15j 16. See the ensuing treatise, chap^ 
ter^ iv. y. 
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and the first error, which came into tho 
world, arose from our first parents' opposing^ 
their first philosophy to it/ Their thought 
was indeed low and mean, not deserving to 
be called philosophy ; but it was the sup-r 
posed science of the day, and they ventured 
to be led by it, contrary to what God had 
commanded. If we proceed, the scriptures 
shew us, wherein the word of God was to be 
to man the ground of truth ; and how bus- 
man science, falsely so called, opposed to it, 
has been, and may still be, the root of ail 
error. The rightly determining how far we 
ought to begin under the guidance of faith X 
and wherein, and how, we may proceed to 
add knowledge to it ; to prove and examine 
whether we be in the truth, in contradis(« 
tinction to what some contend, that we 
must begin in knowledge, and hereby be- 
come perfect, is the one question ; which, 
rightly stated and examined, will, according 
to what we determine concerning it, incline 



' Ibid. chap. ix. See chap. t. vii. 
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us either to deism, or to embrace and see 
the reason of the revelation set before us in 
the scriptures. Concerning these, with re^ 
gard to myself, I will venture to say, that I 
have studied them, not, as Lord Boling- 
broke imputes to us, in order (i. e. right or 
wrong determined) to beUeve : but the ftiore 
impartially I examine, I find more and more 
season to believe them to be true. Accord- 
ingly, although I am a clergyman, I am ve« 
rily persuadpd, that I believe and profess in 
matters of religion nothing, but what, if I 
were a layman, I should beUeve and profess 
the same. His lordship says of the clergy, 
in his round and large manner of affirtning, 
that '* in natural rehgion the clergy are un-- 
necessary ; in revealed, they are dangerous 
guides.^' ^ How far any will be guided by 
me, I hope I shall always know myself so 
well, as to leave that to their own choice. 
As to the inutility of my enquiries, and also 
the.impartiaUty of them ; here I confess 



■«HA: 



^ Lord Bolingbroke, ubi sup. p. 531^ 
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a'hat mankind have not been in this world, nor this 
'^vorld itself been from eternity, may be proved by 
xoany arguments from the nature, and from what is^ 
UTid has in fact been, the known state of the world in 
tlie diflferent ages thereof.* But in what particular 
xnanner men at first began to exist ; where, and how 
tbey lived ; are points of which we can have no farther 
certainty, than we have some authentic testimony de- 
claring them unto us. 

The heathen writers have given us their conjectures 

upon these subjects, but they are only conjectures.* 

/ Some part of what they offer, indeed, might be admit* 

ted as probable ; if we were not better informed, that 



' See archbishop Tillotson, serm. 1. Wilkias' Nat. ReK 
b. 1. c. 5. 
^ Diodor. Sic. lib. 1. p. 5. 
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in the beginning things were not done as they supposed. 
But in having the writings of Moses, we have a real 
history of these matters; and, as I have elsewhere*^ 
made some observations upon his account of the cre- 
ation of the heavens and the earth ; I would herein ex- 
amine, what he relates concerning the creation of raan^- 
kind ; the manner and circumstances in which our first 
parents began their being, and the incidents which be- 
fel them ; hoping to shew, that Moses' account may 
reasonably be believed to set before us what were real 
matters of fact ; and tliat no part of what is related by 

m 

him ought to be taken to be apologue and fable, as 
some writers are fond of representing. •* 

That the subject I am attempting has many difficul- 
ties, I am ready to confes9, and not willing to bcr too 
positive I can remove *thera all: but as I apprehend 
the substance of what I have to ofier, will be seen to 



^ Connect. Sac. et Proph. Hist. pref. to vol. i. 

** It is observable, that some years ago the most forward 
writers expressed doubt and reserve in treating this subject : 
Quacdara esse parabolica in hac narratione neque penitus ad 
litteram cxigenda pnuies fere agnoscuut : nonnulli ctiam totum 
sermonem esse volunt vwoTviruj-tp artificiosam ad explicandSas 
res veras, said Dr. Burnet, Arcliasolog. p. 283. But we find 
writers, who have added no argument beyond wliat Dr. Bur- 
net had before ofiered, now more absolutely asserting, that 
the matter of Moses' account is inconsistent with the charac- 
ter of an historical narration, and must, they say, convince all, 
who consider it without prejudice, that it is wholly fabulous or 
allegoricaL See Middleton's Exam, p. 135. 
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carry an evident design to give a reason for, and there* 
by to establish, the principles of revealed religion ; I 
persuade myself I shall, find all that candour, >vhich I 
have long ago experienced the world not unwilling to 
bestow upon a well-intended endeavour, conducted, as 
I trust this shall be^ without ill-nature or ill-manners 
to other writers, however I may happen to differ from 
them. 



aS 
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THB CREATION AND CHAP. /• 



CHAP. I. 

Thejirst and second chapters of Genesis reconciled aifi 

adjusted to each other* 

THE first and second chapters of Genesis give «s 
the whole of what Moses relates concerning the capt- 
ation of mankind. Now, we shall see that they accnd 
perfectly with each other ; if we consider the first chqp* 
ter as giving only a short and general account of lUs 
great transaction ; and the second to be a resumption of 
the subject, in order to relate some particulars belong- 
ing to it, which in the conciseness of the first relaiioQ 
were passed over unmentioned. 

In the first chapter, Moses, haying recorded the se« 
Tend transactions of the five preceding days, begins the 
uxth day with Grod^s creating the cattle, and living 
creatures of the earth, * and then adds his determinatioa 
to make man : God said^ let us make man in our image^ 
after our likeness^ and let them have dominion over ike 
Jish of the sea^ and over the fowl of the airy and over the 
cattle J and over all the earthy and over eoety creeping 
thipig that creepeth upon the earth. ^ After this Moses 
tells lis, that God effected his purpose : So Godcreaied 



« Gen, I 24, 25. f Vcr. 25. 
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After both Iho man and the woman were created, 
God blessed them, and said unto thenii He fruitful^ and 
multiplt/y and replenish the earthy and subdue it : and 
have dominion over thejish of the sea^ and over the fowl 
of the air, and over every livi^ig thing thatmoveth upon 
the earth : and Godsaidy behold^ 1 have given t/ou every 
herb hearing secd^ which is upon the face of all the earthy 
and every iree^ in the which is the fruit of a tree yields 
ing seedf to you it shall be for meat : and to every beast 
of the earthy and to every fowl of the air ^ and to every 
thing that creepeth upon the earthy wherein there is life^ 
J have given every green herb for meat : ' and now the 
evening and the morning were the sixth day.^ The 
sixth day was now completed, and tiie seventh day 
began, un which God having finished the creatioD, 



or made profici(*ncy in diHgui^ing, wittt their fublcs and mjf- 
tholof^y, tiie pluin narrutionM tliry found of the origin of tlangs. 
Si'v ICuM*l). Prn*p. Evang. lib. 1. c. 10. Connect, of Sac. and 
Propli. llint. vol. i. b. viii. 

' (Jen. i. 28, '2J), 30. 

"> Ver. 31. This was the ancient way of computing the n^* 
tural clay: it began from the morning, proceeded to the even- 
ing, and con turned until the next morning, liniahed the preced- 
ing, and ))egAn the ensuing day. Thus the evening and tiie 
morning were tlie day. (<en. i, ^,.8,' 13, 1<), 23, 3h And 
in this way of computing, tlie Jews continued to their latest 
times. For thus we are told of the end of the Sabbath, Matt. 
xxviii. 1. The Sabbath was ending, as it began to dawn to- 
wards die first day of the weeli : the end of the night which 
had closed the Sabbath was the end of the computed day^ 
The day following began with the morning sun. 
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rested from all the work Mrliicli he had made. And 
God blessed the seventh day^ and sanctified it, because 
that in it he had rested from all hisiwrk^ which he had 
created and made : " these are the generations of the hea* 
vens^ and of the earthy when they were created."" 

Moses here ends his summary or general account of 
the creation : and here, I think, tliey who divided our 
bible into chapters and verses should have ended the 
first chapter of Genesis ; and the second chapter should 
have begun with these words : In the day that th^ Lord 
made the earth and the heavens^ 6fc. 

The secotid chapter of Genesis being, as I have hint- 
ed, a resumption of the argument treated in the firsf^ in 
order to set forth more explicitly some particulars which 
the first chapler had only mentioned in general, begins 
thus : In the day that, i. e. when^ the fjord made the 
earth and the heavens^ and every plant of the field^ he 
fore it was in the earthy and every herb of the field he" 
fore it grew^for the fjord God had not caused it "^ to rain 
upon the earth ; and there was not a man to till the 



» Gen. ii. % 3. ^ Vcr. 4. 

P £o die» t. e» quando Dies tcmpus in geucrc passim 

dicitur. Cleric, in Loc. 

, ^ We begin tliis sentence with the particle /(^; the Hebrew 
text having the particle O [ci], we put ii^/or to ai)tfwer it: but 
£i should, be here rendered mmpe, quidem, indeed, not for : 
the ventencc not being, /(^ the l^rdGodhud not caused it to 
rain — ; but, ivMiniv, the Lord God had indeed not caused it 
io rain — . 
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ground \ mr* did a mist go up from the earth and 
water the whole face of the ground : but the Lord Ood 
formed man of the dust of the ground^ and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath oflife^ and man became a living 
$ouL And the Lord God had* planted a garden east* 



' We render this paragraph, but there went up a mist /ram 
the earth, in the affirmative ; whereas the sense of the place 
diews Ds» that Moses intended to assert, that Ood made all 
things before any natural powers were in activity to be the 
cause of their production : the Hebrew particle 1 [ve] is here 
used, and joins similar, 1. 1, negative sentences; there was no 
man to till the ground, nor mist went up from the eartli. The 
Arabic version has observed the true meaning of the plac^ 
rendering it, nee exbaiatio ascendebat, &c. 

• We say planted, in the perfect tense ; but the Hebrew 
perfect tense is often used in tlie sense of a praterpluperfecf, 
to speak of things done in a time past. Tltts the Syriac ver* 
sion seems rightly to observe in a passage like this in the 19th 
verse of this chapter. We say, the Ltn^d Ood formed out of 
the ground every beast — , as if* God then made tliein, whereas 
the beasts were made some time before : the Syriac version is 
rendered, and the Lord God had formed — . And thus we 
should render the place before us : and the Lord Ood had 
planted a garden — for the garden was undoubtedly planted 
on the third day of the creation, when Ood caused all the 
plants and trees to spring out of the earth, Gen. i. 11, 12, 13. 
Vide Diodor. Sic. Hist. lib. 1. p. 5. The Greeks had sentiiueut^ 
of this kind from £gypt: for thus Euripides^ 
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ward in Eden^ and there he put the man whom he had 
formed* 

In this manner Moses procce^ls to reconsider the crea- 
tion of man ; first observing^ that of itself, or by any 
powers of its own, the earth bad produced nothing. It 
was an ancient opinion, and very early in Egypt^ where 
Moses had his birth and education, that the earth orl^ 
ginally, of itself, brought forth its fruks, plants, trees^ 
and all kinds of living creatures, and men.^ Some' 
have thouglit that the natural fertility of the ground for 

m^mmmmmmm^m^m^mmmmmmm ■ i i i i i i iii i i^— — w^— — ^— — ^m^— — — 

"~"~~^^— ^— — - — - ^ r - - - - - . - - ----- — - T - ■■■11^—— — ■MiiuLM^i^iMw — n 

T» ^i^^^a, WlfirAi S>}(tt(> d{ ^* »^/m.«) r^i^t, 

T^y<^ Ti d»iirii¥ 111 MeiiHlippc. v. 14. 

The Roman poet seems to have been in doubt between two 
ot>inionH in tliis matter ; rather inclining to introduce au opifci 
rerum into all the produce of the whole creation ; but not ab« 
solutely determining Hgainst the opinion of all things arising 
from tlieir natural seeds in the earth, as soon as the earth was 
aptly disposed to give rise to them. 

* '* Vix ita limitibus discrcverat omnia certis, 
Cum quee pressa diu mass^ latuere sub ipsik ' 
Sidera coeperunt toto effervescere coelo : 
Neu regio foret uUa suis animalibus orba» 
Aitra tenent coeleste solum» formteque deorum^ 
Cesserunt nitidis habitandse piscibus undse ; 
Terra feras cepit» volucres agilabilis aer: 
Ntitus homo est» sive hunc divino semine fecit 
Ille opifex rerum, mundi melioris origo ; 
Sive recens Tellus leductaque nuper ab alto 
£tliere cognuti retuiebat semina cceli." 

Ovid* Metamorph. 
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thc60 puriKMes was put in action, either by the rain 
ivhich fell from heaven, or by some moisture exhaled 
from the earth, fectilized by the sun, and falling down 
in a mist, spread abroad over the face of the ground.^ 
But Moses, contrary to all the imaginations of this phi« 
losophy, affirms, that by the word of God only all 
things wer^ made ; that there was not a plant, which 
God (lid not create before it was in tlie earth ; nor an 
herb, which he had not made before it grew ; and that 
God had made them all, before either rain or dew bad 
watered the earth ; or the earth had had any tillage 
from the hand of man ; for that all the produce of the 
world had its beginning before there was any man to 
till the ground : but that otiier things being thus set in 
order^(iod hint of all made man.— lie had, as 1 have 
observed, before told us, that God made man ; and that 
he made two persons, the male and the female.^ He 
now proceeds more distinctly to relate, of what mate« 
rials God made them both ; when, and how they were 
created ; where he placed them, and what command 
and directions he gave them, as soon as he gave Uiem 
being. 

And, 1 . God made the man of the dust of the ground^ 
breathed into him the breath of life ^ and Claused him to 
become a living souL* S. He put him into the garden 



" Thus perhaps they thought who would have sung with 
Pimlur, ''Aftrov i^h v^»>f Olymp, Od^ 1. or thought with 
Tluilca, u(|imm esse mitium rerum, Cicero Lib. de Nat« 
Deor. i. c. 10. 

^ Gen. i. 27. » Gen. ii. 7. 
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which he had planted, to dress it and keep it : and hay- 
ing therein caused to grow ercry tree ciihet pleasant iq 
the sight, or good for food; thq tree of life also, and the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil ; '' 'the Dord God coiw- 
manded the man^ saying, of enery tree of the garden 
thou may est freely eat : hut of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, thou shall not eat of it ; for in the day 
that tliou eatest thereof thou shall surely die.^ 3. Hav« 
ing given the man this injunction, the Lord God said^ 
it is not good that the man should be alone, I will make- 
him a help meet for him,^ But, 4. before God pro* 
ccedcd to make this meet help for man, the beasts of 

m 

the field being before formed,** and every fowl of the 
air, God brought Adam to a trial how he might name 
thcm.^ And after this, 5. God caused a deep sleep to 
fall upon Adam, and he slept. And he took one of his 
ribs, and closed up the Jlesh instead thereof. And tlic 
rib which the Lord God had taken from man, made he a 
woman, and brought her unto the man. And Adam 
said, this is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my 
jlesh, she shall be called woman, because she was taken 
out of the man,^ These are the particulars relating to 
the creation of mankind, which Moses distinctly men«> 
tioi^ in this second chapter. And if we would place them 



y CJen. ii. 9. ^ Ver. iff, 17- * Ver. 19. 

^ We render the place, God formed; but, as I have before 
observed, the Syriac version is rightly translated, God had 
formed ; for tiie creatures were made before man. 

^ Gen. ii. 19, 20. ^ Ver. 23. • 
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I 

in order as they were done, together with what it )nnU 
ed in the first chapter, we might insert them between 
the 87th and 28th verses of the first chapter. God ere* 
ated man in his own image : in the image of God created 
he him^ and the male and the female^ he created both of 
them.^ The male he formed of the dust of the ground $ ' 

• 

placed him in the garden, commanded him his duty 
there ; * declared that ho did not intend him to be 
alone ; ^ called him to try to name the creatures of the 
world ; ' then caused him to fall into a deep sleep, and 
out of tlie man made the woman to take her beginning.*^ 
The male and the female being now both created, God 
gave them both the general blessing, and said unto 
them all that Moses farther adds in the 88th, 89th, and 
90th verses of the first chapter ; in all which the two 
chapters entirely agree, and the second is no more than 
n supplement to the former. For I think it needless to 
remark, that there is no manner of contradiction be* 
tween the first chapter's giving them leave to eat of 
every tree upon the face of all the earth j^ when the ie« 
cond shews plainly, that of one tree in the garden they 
were not to eat. *" it is only to be observed that the 
forbidden tree was one tree only, and that growing in 
the garden ; there was no forbidden tree out of the gar- 
den all over the world. The restraint, as io one tree, 



• Gen. i. 27. f Gen. ii. 7. 

« Ver. 11, 17. »» Ver. 18. 

« Ver. i9, 20. ^ Ver. 21, 22. 

' Gen. i. 29. » Gen. ii. 17. 
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was enjoined to be observed by them within their gar- 
den ; but wherever they went out of their garden into 
the earth to replenish and subdue it, all was common. 
They had no care to inquire, whether a like tree with that 
prohibited in the garden, grew any where else in the 
world; for all that grew without the garden, every 
tree, and every herb upon the face of the earthy was in« 
discrimjnately given them for meat. 



CHAP. II. 

Comidetaiiom concerning some particulars related by 
Moses as belonging to Adam^s first day. 

NO sooner was Adam created, than Moses tells us he 
heard the voice of God ;" and that, I think, upon two 
different points. First; he was audibly commanded| 
that he shpuld not eat of the forbidden tre^.® Secondly; 
he was told, that he should not live alone ; for that. 
God would make for him a help, that should be his 
likeness.^ Without doubt he sufficiently understood 



« Gen. ii. 17. • Ibi<L 

P Ver. 18. I apprehend the word which our verrion ren« 
ders a help meet for him, might be translated^ a Mp, that 
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what was thus sj^oken to him ; otherwise (he voice of 
God had spoken to him in vain. But it will be hfcr^ 
asked, how should Adam, having neVcr before heard 
Words, instantly know the meaning of what the voice oif 
God thus spake to him? May we not fully answer tbi« 
question by another ? how did the apostles, and sitch 
of the early disciples of Christ as God so enabled,*! in- 
stantly know the meaning of words, in tongues or lan- 
guages which they had never before heard or under- 
stood ? The spirit of God in both cases raised in the 
mind the ideas intended, as far as God was pleased to 



shall be his likeness. The Hebrew words arc M^y^ *n)f 
[nezer cenegeddo] : the interlinear Latin renders them, aux- 
ilium quasi coram eo, a help, as it were before him, i. e, in 
his sight or preaence, to stand ready to receive his instnic* 
tions, to aid and execute them. But I do not find the word 
[neged] ever thus used. To stand before, or in the pre- 
sence of one ready for his aid or service, is, I think, always 
otber>vise expressed in scripture: See Deut. x. 8. 1 Sam« 
xvi. 22, &£. Some of the versions intimate the meanii^ of 
this passage to be, that Gofl would make for Adam a help 
like himself: adjutorium simile sibi, says the vulgar Latin. 
Bendov x«T avTci, says the Septuagint. The Syriac is, adjutorem 
similem ipsi. Onkelos, adjutorium quasi eum. And why may 
we not, instead of taking the word [ncjjcd] to be a preposition, 
and to signify conkm, bef()re, or in the presence of, suppose it 
to be a noun substantive from the verb [nagad] indicant, and 
translate [cenegeddo] quasi indicium ejus ? I would say in Eii^ 
glish, an indkating, or, as it were, a q>eaking likeness of him« 
^ 1 Corinth., xii. 10 — ^30. 
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littve them perceived ; which the words spoken would 
have raised) had a knowledi^e of such words in a nntu^ 
ral way been attained. God, who planted the onr| 
hath given us to hear ; and so made us, that wliatever 
sound 'Strikes that organ, shall move the mind of him 
who hears it. But in themselves words arc mere sounds ; 
when they strike the ear, tlic understanding instantly 
and naturally jiulges, whetlier they arc soft or loud, 
harsh or agreeable ; i. r. how the car is affected by 
them. But to give words a meaning; to mlike them 
carry, not only the voice of the speaker to the hearer's ' 
ear, but the intention of the spcaker^s mind to the hear« 
cr's heart ; thi« comes not naturally from mere hearing, 
but from having learned wliat intention is io be given to 
such words as are spoken. Should a man hear it sakl to 
him, bring the bread, it is evident that if the words had 
never before been heard by him, they would be to 
him sounds of no determinate meaning. But let tho 
word bread be repeated to him, and the loaf shewed 
him, unlil he perceives, that whenever he hears the 
word bread, the loaf is intended by it ; let him farther, 
upon hearing the word bring, see the action intended 
by this word done, until he apprehends it, and from 
that time the words, whenever he hears them, will 
speak their design. But should we now say, that there- 
fore some process of this sort must have been necessary 
for our first parents' understanding what God, in the 
beginning of their being, was pleased to cause in words 
to be heard by them ; we err most inconsiderately, nei- 
ther attending to the scriptures, nor to the power of 
God. The scriptures shew us, m the instance of tlio 
apostles and early disciples above mentioned, that God 
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biis in fact, long since the days of Adam, made men in- 
ftantly understand words never before beard or learned 
by them. And he can, undoubtedly, from any sound 
heard, teach the heart of man irhat knowledge he 
pleases, instantly causing, from any words spoken, 
such sentiments to arise in the mind, as he thinks fit to 
cause by them. This matter, I apprehend, is so plain, 
that it is unnecessary to be argued in general ; though 
it may not be improper, before I leave this topic^ to 
consider a little farther, what extent or compass of 
ideas we may reasonably suppose our first parents had 
of the thii^ spoken to them from the words of God| 
which they heard in this their first day. 

An ingenious writer has queried upon this subject : 
how could Eve, upon hearing that death was threat- 
ened to the eating of the forbidden tree, have any no- 
tion of what could be meant by dying,' having neither 
fieen nor felt any thing like it ? Our author seems to 
think, that our first parents could have no ideas of 
death at all, if they had not such sentiments as time 
and experience enabled them to form, and which they 
had gradually more and more enlarged. Whereas no- 
thing can be more obvious, than that if upon hearing 
what God threatened, namely, that they should die ; 
God caused them to apprehend that they should cease 
to be, though they could in nowise conceive the man- 



' Quo die comedetis moricmini — ^mori ! Quid hoc rei est 
inquit ignara virgo, quae nihil unquam mortuum viderat, ne 
fiorem quidem, neque mortis iraaginem, aoranumf vel noctero, 
oculis vel aoiiiio adhuc senserat. Burnet Archwol, p. 2i;i. 
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iier how ; » general notion of thfe sort might hare been 
sufficient for them. , Their first idea of dying was, un« 
doubtedly, not the image -which they afterwards came 
to have of it, when they skw their first sacrifice. And 
their idea of death became afterwards farther aug-* 
mented with new terrors, when the murder of their son 
Abel, by Cain, shewed them' more plainly how it wouM 
affect them in their own persons. Many incidents, also, 
probably occasioned their additional obsenrations and 
reflections concerning it; although as we cannot, so 
neither could they, have their idea of death full and 
complete, until they bad gone through their own disso* 
lution.' But, as in this one instance, so in all others, 
the sentiments which God was pleased to raise in the 
minds of our first parents of the things he spake Ut 
tbem, were no more than as it were their first and hin 
improved notions of those things ; God did not cause 
them to think of them in that extent and variety of con« 
ception, which they came afterwards to hov^, as their 
thoughts enlarged by a farther acqi^aintance ^iih thef 
, things spoken of, and with other things from which they 
distinguished, or with which they compared them. In 
and fircttft the words ^v^hich God was pleased to speak to> 
them, he gave them some plain and obvious seii(i« 
ments, which were the first beginnings of the thoughts 
of their livens ; conceptions which grew gf aduiilly, aoid 
produced others moire enlarged and div^n^fied, as tliey 
grew more and m^e ^eqmihte4 ^h themselves dudf 
the things of the woriki. } 

It may here be considered, whether God was pleased 
to give Adam and £vc to understand all the words of 
some one language, so thftt they immediaiely cooiceived 

VOL. IV. M 
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whatever was said to them in that particular tongue. 
Many have supposed, that God endowed them with 
both speaking and understanding some innate lanp 
guage ; but I confess I cannot see sufficient reasons for 
this sentiment, as I ^have suggested in another place/ 
The author of Ecclesiasticus, indeed, telk us of our 
first parents, that tkej^ received the use of the Jive operas 
lions of the Lord : imd in the sixth place he imparted 
to them understandings and in the seventh speech^ am 
interpreter of the cogitations thereof ^ But we. shall 
hastily go beyond the true sentiment cfthb considerato* 
writer, if we conclude from it, that God instantly gave 
Adam every word he was to introduce into his Ian* 
guage, or gave him instantly to understand every word 
of that language in which God spake, by whomsoever any 
word of it might have been spoken to him. The autbor 
of Ecclesiasticus does indeed declare that the apeeck 
of man is the gift of God ; but in like mamier he repie* 
sents that the perception of man by his five senses, and 
the judgment of man by his understanding, is so foo^^ 
aot gleaning, that in giving man speech, God actiiaUjr 
gave him eyery word he was to utter^ any more than 
that in giving him the Jive operations of his senses^ or in- 
giving hiip undersianding, God jrianted innato in him 
every idea which his senses were to raise ; or actually' 
fbined in his mind every sentiment of his judgment and > 
undersjiiuiding, respecting those things which he p9roei«| 
ved. Bptber, in all these cases, God gave only a ca- 
pacity or ability ; in the one he. made man capable of 






1. I 



* See Coaiie<;t. tol.ib.ii; .. "Eodesiartiau xvn. ». <" Ibid. 
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sensQtims of things without him.; in thq other, able 

to form a judgment of the things perceived, and in 

language capable of uttering sounds, and of jud^ng 

from i¥hat he had heard from the voice of God, how 

lie might make his own sounds significant to himself^ 

and in time to others, to intend what he might fix and 

design by each sound to point out and denominate 4 . In 

this manner Adam and Eve might form for themselves 

all the words of their language, beside those few which 

had actually been spoken io them by the voice of God.' 

Their immediately understanding these, was tinques« 

tionably from him who spake to them :^ but because 

they were instantly enabled, by the power of God, 

who could affect their minds as he pleased, to under- 

stand each word that proceeded from the mouth of Oody 

(finr otherwise they could not have been instructed by 

God's speaking to them ;) it does not, therefore^ follow, 

that they should as readily uhdcrstand all the words of 

tome one whole tongue. 

Some writers, indeed, represent Adam as abounding 
ia great .fluency of speech, pouring forth the Ailness 
of his heart in most* eloquent soliloquies, as soon as he 
peioeiyed he was in being;* but a considerate inquirer 
win think this very unnatural. Adam, though created 
a nan, not in the imbecility of infancy and childhoodi 
cannot be siiiiposed io have had' a mind: stored with 
ideas (and without these, what could be his thoughts'?) 
before he attained them by sensations from without, or 



^ Vide quoBsup* 

* See Milton's Paradise Lost, ,b. viii, ver. 273. 

b2 
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reflections upom bis 'perdepiions .withm : and Bhall we 
think that he had words upon his tongue sooiier or faster 
th«(n he acquired sentiments ? Moses^ introduces Adam 
inta thfe world id a mtianer fitr more tetural : wfaateyer 
Adam heard anid understood from the yoice of Crod, 
Moses does n€4 hint that he attempted to speak a 
word| until God called him to try to name the creai« 
toreis ;^ so that here we find the first attempt Adam 
made to speak. We perceive likewise the manner and 
the process of it ; for God^ we are told, brought the 
beai^ of the field, and the fowls of the air,' unto Adam, 
io see what he would ceil them : and whaisoever Ai§m 
cMed eoevy Ihing creature^ thai was the name thermiff^ 
After Adam had been called to this trial, we find iifai 
able also to give a name to the woman*^ But befortrthis 
teial we read nothing that can induce us to think that lie 
attempted to speak at all ; rather, an attention- to^ilrhai 
was said to him by the voice of God entirely engriMed 
him. God brought to Adam the creatures, to see mhui 
' he would call them z i. e. to put Adam upon Mfisi* 
dering: how to -name th^m. But how superflimoB a 
thing would tiiis have b^en, if Adtat* had had an imuito 
word fot ever jr creature that was ta be named by turn } 
Whenever b^ saw a thihg, the innate name fi^' it 
would have readily offered itself without trial ; he*ainst 
have had Ifaafc name. fbr it, and he conld^'have hoA no 
otheil. jButithe^tbirt pMitiy supjloses that AdiM^'^hi 
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" y Gen. ii. see to ver, ip. 

^ The fact here related ivill be moie. dialiiicUy considered 
chap. 3. . . . ^ Gei^ii, X9* . :?: ^ Ver. 2J. 
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naming the creatures^ had been more at liberty ; whaU 
soever Adam named every living creature, thai was the 
name thereof. He might have called them by other 
names than he did ; hi might have fixed this or that 
Boand^ just as he inclined to call this or that creature, 
and therefore had no imiate names for any>; but, havii:^ 
determined with himself what sound to use for the name 
of one, and what for another, God Almighty herein not 
interposing, he was left to himself, and so fiixed what ho 
determined for the name of each. But, • 

I must confess, that an incident which foHows may 
require our examination before we dismiss this point. 
If we <Doisider how £ve was affected Ivhen the serpent 
spahe to hor,^ we see no reiamm to think she had any 
difficulty in understwding anj^ part of what was said to 
her* Sheas readily took the mcMiiqig of what the ser« 
pent expressed to her, as either At or AdaJA had be* 
fore f^pprehendeditrhiat. had been spoken to them by 
the voice of God* God . doth hMm^- s^i^ Ihe serpent^ 
that in ih^ dag/t that ^ ea^t/tere^y then your eyes skaU 
be opened, and ye shdil be ob gode^ kneming geod W94 
evU.^ God had said iK>th*iig to tliem concerning theii 
eyes being opened, ncHr their being as gods; and 
therefinre, if they had no fortiier knowledge oft. the 
meaning of words, thail: of those only^ which the voice 
of God had spoken to tihem ; here see» to h^ve been 
sounds never bcfcwe heaiid by theni> and how could 
these be so readily reiceived and apprehended ? ^Ve 
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^ Gen. iii. ^ Ver. 5.' 
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can in no wise suppose that the serpent had God's 
power to make his words ihsi^tly as intelligible to 
£ve ajB he pleased. 

And it will increase the difficnlty, if we should con- 
sider the words here spoken as bearing not a plain but 
a metaphorical meaning. Their eyes were to be open- 
ed ; 2. e. say some^ their understandings were' to be en* 
larged; opentkou min&ej/es^ said the Psidmi^, aiid I 
shall see r^ondrous things from thy law.^ The Psal- 
mist here prays for what he elsewhere expresses in 
words without the "figure, that God, through his com* 
mandmehts, would make him wiser, would give him 
more understanding than he ishould have had without 
them/ And it may seem that, according to Moses, flie 
event of their eyes being opened was^ the^ knew thetf 
were naked i ^ they had knowledge of themselves, -dtt 
ferent from what they had before ; so that we' may per* 
liaps think, that Moses here us^d the eye 6f tiie body 
metaphorically^ for the sense of ttte imdefstandingj in- 
tending bylho opening of the one the increase '<rf^* the 
judgment of the other. Now, if this was the meaning 
of the words of the serpent to £ye, and if Eve thqs un« 
derstood them; we cannot conceive that she had been 
at this time a mere novice in language, just beginning 
to form first noti(»i3 of a few original and plain words. 
We must rather think her an adept in the tcmgue 
which the serpent used, that she had a ready concep- 
tion of all the elegance of its diction ; could give its 



« Psahn cxix. 18, ^ Ver. 98, 9P. * Gen. iii. 7* 
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metaphors* aiid figurative expression their true mean- 
ing ; could receive and feci their full and real import. 
But to all this I answer : 

• 1 . There was no metaphor intended by Moses in the 
words in which he has expressed what the serpent said 
to Eve. The diction of the Psalmist is indeed figura- 
tive, open thoii mine ej^esy and I shall see wondrous 
things from thy law \^ but the word used for open, is 
not the same with that of Moses : ^^^)> h^ [gal nainaij 
says the Psalmist : the word here used is a termination 
of the verb galah : but Moses expresses the serpent's 
words to Eve, j/our eyes shall be opened^ ©3>a^5r ^npfii 
[niphkechu neincicem/] Moses' word foi^ shall be 
opened, is a termination of the verb pakach. The He* 
brew language has both these verbs, and we render 
both by the word open; but the one only, namely 
galah, speak^ in the metaphorical $ense, means by 
tuning the eye Instructing the understanding, either 
by our forming a better judgment of things, or when 
God by vision, or in any other manner, was pleased to 
give an extraordinary rcvelatipn,^ Pakach nain sig* 
nifies no more tUcgi to see, wliaj; is the object of the na- 
tural eye ; ^ and to tlii^ meaning it is confined so strict- 
ly, that although pakach nain is sometimes said of 
God, when he is spoken of after the manner of n\en ; 
yet it is used only where God is said to look upon such 
outward actions as can come under the observation of 



^ Psabn cxix. ubi sup. ^ Qen. iii. 5. 

^ See Numb, xxxiv. 4. " * Gen. xxi. $• 

2 Kings iv. 35. vi, 17, 20. Prov. xx. 13. 
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ibe eye ; ^ yfl^iev^t God is said to regard what cant be 
ipatt^r of the attention of the mind only, the expression 
pakack nain is, I think, not used* 

jPakach naifif therefore, carries the inteatkm no .fiir* 
ther tban to the outward sight ; signifies nd more than 
to i>pen the eye of the body : I might say, it has snch 
a propriety tp express this and this only, that as faeere 
in Jjatla may be put as it were idiomatically for to so* 
crificcf ■ ' 

• 

So a participle of the verb pakach^ without nain (the 
-prord for ej^e^ after it, may b^ used in the I](ebre,w lan« 
guage for one who has his eyersight, in opposition to 
the being blind ; ^ so that we use Hebrew words, not in 
their Hebrew or true meaning, if we t^c Moses, by 
the words he has us^, to. intend that the serpenjt had 
herein said any thing referring farther than to their nar 
tural eye. But,* 

Jii. ■■■';■■ .. ' I r ' ■ ■ ' ■ " ', ', !Ui!. I'l ,■; ■ ULLLi 

" See 2 Kings xix. l6. Isa. xxxvii. 17. Dan. ix. IS, &c« 
* Exodus iv. 11. x^^iii. 8. ** It may perhaps be 

here questioned, whether the words in this place used by 
Moses, were the very words spoken by the serpent? In- 
deed I apprehend they were not, as I dp not conceive 
. that Moses' Hebrew was the original unimproved language of 
the world. See Connect, vol. i. b. ii. But as we have all rea- 
son, whether we conceive Moses to have written by an immedi- 
ate inspiration ; or whether, under a divine direction, he wrote 
froui ancient memoirs of his forefiitliers, which were recorded 
ill an older, and perhaps then obsolete diction; we may and 
ought to allow, that he expresaed m the language of his-own 
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2. Let us observe, that in vfhat the serpent said to 
£ve> he yi.9» for the greater part confined to use the 
very words, and none other, than what both Eve >an4 
Adam bad heard and understood tfwcsL the voice of 
God ; and therefore aU these she readil j understood as 
she had be£«re heard and understood them. Aeedrd^ 
ingly, there oouki be nothing in the serpent's first ad« 
dress to Eve, yeuj hkth God said, ye shall not eaiof 
tvery iree of the garden ^ ^ hut what she must have rea- 
dily undeoitoed from God's having said, of every tree 
of the garden ye may fredy eali*^ only we may re« 
mark, that though Moses has in divers places histori* 
cally called^God, Elohimy^ yet that God not having 
is yet so named himself to her and Adam, the word 
Elohinty God, might not have been heard by Eve be* 
finre the serpent spake it to her* But, if this was in 
fiu:t true, as there was no other person but one, who 
had spoken before this to her or Adam,^ there could be 
no confusion in her hearing the serpestcall him Ehhtm^ 
God ; shie must readily understand whom he intended 
by that name. To go on-*^The serpent'^ next woidS| 
ye shall not surely die^* must inslaitfly, when spoken, be 
sufficiently understood, from he^ having understood 
what God had ^d before, ye shall surely die;^ as any 
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times, with a strict propriet}^^ what the seipent bad spoken in 
words of the same meaning, though probably of a more v(* 
tiqaeform, construction, and pronunciatioh. 

P Gen. iii. 1. 9 Gen. ii. 1& 

' See Gen. i. and ii. • Gea, iii. 4. 

» Gen, ii. 17. 
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one that undefstands a propositioo affirmed^ must iui« 
derstand the denial of that same propceition. The ser* 
ipent proceeded,, for God doik k990Wy that in the day 
thai ye eat thereof^ then your eyes shall be opened^ and 
ye shall be as gods [ce Elohim]'^as Gody knowing good 
and evU. Heie. I would observe, that in the day that ye 
eat thereof y had been before said to them Drom the 
mouth of God,^ and that God had called the tree^ Me 
tree of the knowledge of good and evUj'^ and therefofe 
from what God had in these words said to them, all the 
sentiment die had of knowing, and of knowing gbod 
and evil, may be conceived to arise npon the s^rpeirt 
speaking to her in these like terms. The serpent told 
her they should be as gods ; we render it in the plural 
number, but not > rightly ; for it is not reasonable 4e 
imagine the serpent intimated to her herein, that there 
were spiritual beings, many m number in the invisible 
world ; this did not as yet enter her imagination.: She 
and Adam had heard only one who spake to them ; the 
serpent had told Eve that this person was Elakbn \ ' he 
here tells her, that if they eat of the tree, they diould 
increase in knowledge ofgood and evil, be >e Ehhim, 
like Aim .* and herein, as far as they had any notions of 
what knowledge was, nothing, unintelligible was pro* 
posed to her. 

There remains still to be considered, what she ex« 
pected from what seemed to be promised in the words, 
your eyes shall be opened. But I may fully answer 
this in three or four observations. 1. I have already 



» Gen. ii. 17. "^ Ibid. * Gen. iil 1. 
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Mitd|' that iheao wonlr )kwg n^ roforonoe to the imii 
provtminit of tlia kno\ded/lro of tho- mindU Wlilii the 
tempter ollVirdcl condeming tbut, ofimo aftorwnrds ^mler 
the wordii;y<i .thali An^iui Ood, kmwi^^ gfiodamt wih 
The words oonooming tlieir ryi^T Ad»fg >opi?»re(f| are 
auch, that, according to tho Hebrew idiom,^ they epeak 
1^ moTt tlian^iome enlargement of their ^outward sights 
•S, 1 wouki remark, that %\ cannot l)o neoesmry to Mgrv 
that Eve' had an adequate and full notion of the true 
meaning of these wordti.' ^The writers that would punfo 
and perplex this matter, contend, that tlieiall happeniB<|l 
immedtntely after^the creation \ but we can in no wise 
titid aiiy,one«ireaa6n'^r^suoh an assertion. Rather, I ap^ 
prtthendf' wcffhali see what may induce us to think that 
eeveral days intervened between tlie Sabbath after )^ the 
day of Adam and Eve^s: creation^ and the day on which 
the serpent tis^npted Eve. On tho nifht of each of these 
days, Adand and Eve in tl^e course of nature had known 
what sleep was, and hoW it diffored from the ibeii^ 
awake, and therelvom whit it /Was to slmt the eye, and 
what it WAS to> open it ; anid probably had made theiiii 
■elYes, beforeiMio serpent ipake to Eve,<a name for tho 
onev and a Jiame ht the other. Thereibrei >though the 
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r See herenfter, Syneelhvs cltesr the AiirtA Tuh^k^^ tti siryi 
thtt Adnm ^ns guilty of the tmu^gression in Im seventh yeiir, 
tnd expelled Psmdise in his eighth. * 8ynet*lli Chreviogt. p. M 
Whet the minutes of Genesis here eited >vere, t eiUiiiiet ssy, neilr 
h)^ whom nmdo ; (heir uutliorify can uvuil only to hinf| timt 
there liuve lieen ancit uf writers who did not think the full hud 
lieen lo instHnluneeus ss oUisrs have siucif imsgined. 
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«eipent here used wards ythich ^they bad not* heard 
firdm tbe moutli of God^ yet be might not hereiA itse 
iKOtds which they had mst agDeed to make^ aad had 
daily spokeA to and heard from themselves^ and oonae- 
qiienily wer& words that were not without meanings. I 
do not aojy that Adam at Erty at hearing these woodbi 
cxmCeiiredejuictly the event which afterwards came' to 
pass s £w it is easy to observe, that we may be said to 
know the general meaning of words^ sufficiently to g^tt 
UB expectotions from them, and yet not be able detent 
minat^y to see their full extent and import. . Evergr 
one that has a commcm understanding of the Gtedk 
tongu^, would,, upon reading the philosopher, xodo^ 

^X^ ^eyucn? 9i^i eth fAadqf^aTixatSkrifUfMtij^' apprehend tint 

Aese studies may gre^y improve us, as ^&e English 
joead^ mny^ from no better trandatiaft of the winds 
than, the mathematics are purgations of the reasonaUe 
mmi: but the particular improvement to be obtained 
6om them, would not hence be known to any, who had 
not experienced the habit, which may be te^uired finm 
these studies, of pursuing a long train >•£ ideas vavioosfy 
intermingled, sa as to see through all the steps which 
truly lead to Ae most distant conclu8ums« Whc^er 
Eve, well knowing from many days' experiepce, where« 
in the opening the eye differed from shutting it, thought 
that after eating the fruit she diould never nuH'e slumr 
ber nor sleep ; or whether she conceived such an addi» 
iion to their sight, as that they might theocefiirth be 
able to see Him, ^hom hitherto they had heard only. 



* Hierocles in avrea Csmyaa Pythag. 
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without his being visible to them/ I cannot say : but 
we may conceive that she had formed to herself great 
expectations, without reaching the full meaning of the 
words, much less apprehending what proved in reality 
to be the event. Upon the whole : when God was 
pleased to speak to Adam and Eve, as they had not be- 
fore heard words, we cannot conceive that they ceuld 
have understood what the voice of .God spake, uBlesa 
God had caused them to understand the words spoken. 
Biit allowing that God enabled them to peri^eive what 
lie thbught fit to say, and duly attending to whi^ 
Moses relates farther ; we may conclude that nothing 
more was said to them, or that they hurried into the 
world, or the things of the world broke in upofi themi 
faster, or in a greater variety, than they could form to 
themselves words, t& talk of, and to'know distinctly^ as 
ha as their knowledge did, or it was necessary it should 
'then' reach^' the things they had to heaf at to speak^ 
to be concerned in, or affected with in their lives* 
Therefor^ no more* beiftg necesitery fbt them^' than ihnit 
God should cause them so to undMmhd what Ite 
Uiought fit to speak tp them; we justly conclude, that, 
respecting making other words; and settling the meaur 
ing and intention o^ them, he left our first parents to do 
what he had given them full powers and oppoi;tui)iity to 
do, in a natural way for themselves, unto which God 
was pleased to lead Adam, as far as he herein wanted 
guidance and direction in the manner which shall be 
set forth in the ensuing chapter. 



Mkn^aa— aaaaHw^a 
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^ N<^ diving appearance, is rccprded to have, been seen he- 
fore the days. prAb.iif ham.' See.Connect, b. ix. 
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CHAP. III. 

A cdmideralion of the particular manner in whith God 

■ was pleased to lead Adam to name the living creatures 

of the world. * 

THE fact, concerning which X am to inquire in this 
chapter^ is thus related by Moses : Out of the ground 
the Lord God formed eroerj/ beast of thejieldy and every 
fowl of the airy and brought them unto Adam^ to see 
uhat he would call them ; and whatsoever Adam called 

» 

exery living creature j that was the name thereof i . oiut 
Adam gave names to all cattle^ and to the fowl of.tke^ 
4ury and to every beast of thefeldJ^ To form a righi, 
judgment of what is here said io be don^^y wej^ust^jSoi 
too hastily rest satisfied with our English versicm of 
Moses' words; but inquire more strictly into hjs.tcj^t, 
and examine how he relates this matter. 

THE WORDS OF HOSES ARE: 

Veyltzer Yebovah Elobim min ha Adamah col cliayatb hassedah 

veaeth col Koph hashemaim, veyabea sel ha Adam 

lireoth mah yikrah \o : ve col aslier yxkra lo ha Adam (nephesh chajn^) 

luia Shemo : reyikra ha Adam Shemoth lecol habehemah 

Te lenoph ba Sbemaim ve lecol chayath hassedah,^ 

^ Gen. ii. Ip, 20. 

^ The Hebrew words are, and may be writtep apd inter- 
lined^ as follows : 

agri animal onme humo ex Dens Dominns et formaWf 
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The passage verbally translated is as follows : and the 
Lord God formed out of the ground etery beast of the 
fieldy and every fowl of the heavens , and he brought unto 
Adam to see what he would call it. And whatsoever 
Adam called it, (the living creature^) that was the name 
of IT. And Adam gave names to every living creature f 
and to the fowls of the heavens, and to every beast of the 
field. 

It is observable that the first period of thb passage, 
namely, and the Lord God formed out of the ground 
every beast of the field, and every fowl of the, hew^m^ 
was not intended to liint| tliat God, at this juncture^ 
created any living creatures anew. The words should 
rather have been rcndcrcdjDgreeably to the traimlation 
of the Syriac version/ the Lord God had formed..^. ; for 
they are not a relation that God had now made them^ 
but a recognition of what had been before related, that 
he had been the Creator both of. the birds and cattle ;* 
none of which were made at this tiine ; for the one were 



Adamum ad et adduxit coBlorum volatile onine ac etiam 

IfM AUta (vivfiii »nimal) illl non.tn iltdit quvd ft omnc dtrtt IIU noni«>n quid id vldrwHim. 

nonan W niou^ tamn ¥0^x •jdu^ ion 

Restias omni nomina ipse Adam et cdixit nonien ejus hoc 

agri aniinali ct omni coclorum et volatilt 

^ Compcgerat autem Dominus Deus de humo omnem Bes* 
tiam. Vide Walt. Pulyglott. Syr. Vers, in loc. 
• Sec Gen. i. 
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I 

« 

created a day sooner than- Adam/ the other on the same 
daj, but earlier and before him.' 

In like manner ; the words which begin the 80th 
verse, and Adam gave names to all cattle^ and to the 
fowl of the air^ and to eccry beast of the field ^ do not . 
mean that Adam now, at this one time, gave names \o 
tan living creatures ; but are rather a remark, that the 
names of the creatures were given by Adam, and by 
BO other. He himself, (ha Adam,) says the text, named 
them ; net now, all at once, which undoubtedly woidd 
have been too much for him ; but he named them gnu 
dually, some at one time, and some at another, in th^ 
process of his life, as incidetik hai>pened to give occa^ 
tiM for his so doing. • 

That the fact really was not that Adam now nanied 
mil the creatures, is evident, from the very express 
words of Moses, which relate the particular we are ex« 
amining. The words of Moses are ; and the Lotd God 
brought unto Adam^ to see what he would call it x^ and 
whatsoever Adam called it, the living creature,' fhat 
was the name of IT .^ The qiiestioii here is, what did 
God bring unto the man ? Our English version, follow- 



' Gen. i. 20. » Ver. 24, 25. 

' lireoth mah yikra h. Ocn^ iL 18. 

^ ve col Msher yikra lo ha Adam nephssh ehayaih hsa 
Shemo. Ibid. 

^ Hua shemo. Ibid^ — ^The Samaritan text is rendered more 

strictly to the Hebrew words in the Latui translation of it in 

our Polyglot bible thus,-^adduxitqufr ad Adam, ut videret, 

quomodo vocaret illud ; et omne quod vocaiet iliud Adam 

anima: viventis hoc est nomen ejus. 
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uig o<lior IranslntionRy says them ; /. e. every beast of 
the field, and every fowl of the air, for these are tho 
ivords to Avhich them must refer. But ivo should oh^ 
servo, that the Avord them is not in the II(4>rew text: 
according to Moses, tho name given by Adam was i!i 
[lo,] r. e. to it ; the pronoun being of the singular num^ 
bcr, not plural; which the next sentehco expresses 
more fully ; for the words are not as we render the texX^ 
and whatsoever Adam ealled evert/ living ereature."^^'-^ 
There is no word in the text for every : tho Hebrew 
words sny, whatsoever Adam called it, the living crea* 
ture, that was the name of^ not them^ but the text 
says that was the name of it. 

Thus tlie fact before us appears to be, that God 
brought unto Adam, not all the living creatures ; for 
the text says no s\ioh thing, (iod indeed made all tho 
creatures,' and Moses here recognizes this truth : but 
God brouglit unto Adam some one creature only ; n 
ftephesh chaj/ah in the singular number,*" to sec what 
ho would call it* Adam hereupon gave f^ a name; 



> (ien. i. "" Sec the text of Oeu. ii. 19. I tthouki 

have Mouie difticuhy to imy» why nephesh chayah is not /r»e- 
phrsh chayaht in the dative case ; as I think ne/hi9h standing 
after uiui referring to lo tlic construction should require. But 
I would otI*er to the con»i(leratiou of the learned, whctlier af 
in the ancient manuscript this text was written in lines ending 
with tlie words which 1 have made tlie final words of the se« 
veral lines, as I have before transcribed them, uephesh (thajfoh 
might not be so situated at tlie end of a line, as that a copyist, 
might mistake und put it to tlie cud of the tliird linei w)ien it 

VOL. IV. 
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tod what he thus called tY, that was the name a£ U* 
Grod was pleased herein to bring Adam to a trial, to 
shew him how he might use sounds of his own to be 
the names .of things : he called him to give a name to 
one creature, and hereby put him upon seeing how 
words might be made for this purpose : Adam under* 
stood the instruction, and practised accordingly. For 
80 Moses tells us : Adam gave names to all cattle^ and 
to the fowl of the air ^- and to every beast of thefidd^^ 
The names of the creatures were not given by any ex- 
p^^ess words from the voice of Grod ; but were of Adam's 
own making, as he proceeded to use sounds of his own 
to be the names of things^ as himself designed them. 
God, as I said, brought Adam to name one creatui)e : 
Adam had the sense and understanding to see herejbj, 
how he might make words, and make use of diem. 
Accordingly, in the progress of his life, as the creatnres 
of the world came under his observation, he used this 
ability, aud gave names \o them all. 

Now if this was the fact, it must, I think, be allowed, 
that Adam had, as I have already observed, no formed, 
fixed, and innate language. If he had such a language. 



really should be at the e)id of the second. If tl^is may be 
suf^posed, -the words of Moses are exceeding clear, being 
e:Kacdy as follows: And the Lord God had formed of the 
ground every beast of the fields and eteryfowl of the heavens^ 
and brought unto Adam a living creature, to see what name 
he would give to it. And whatsoever name Adam gate it, 
that was the name of it, Sfc. 

» Gen, ii, 20. i* ' 
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it must Purely have bcea most superfluous to bring him 
to this trial, to set any creature before him to see what 
he would call it. An iiinatc language, whenever and 
wherever he had seen any creature or thing in the world, 
would have instantly given him its innate name. No 
trial could have been wanted to lead him to it, for this 
name would, as it were, have offered itself; and I can« 
not sec how he should have thought of any other. But 
Moses seems in no wise to represent Adam under these 
limitations ; a creature was brought to him to see what 
he would call it ; and there is not the least hint) that he 
was so much as directed what to call it ; for (ha Adam) 
Adam himself named all the creatures.^ We have no 
reason to think that God dictated the name of any ; 
and the expressions of Moses hint that Adam had all 
possible liberty to name t)iem, as his, own imagination 
should lead him. It seems that nothing had been 
herein fixed or deternlined for him ; but he called 
every thing by what name he pleased, and whatsoever 
name he fixed and determined for any creature, that 
was tlie name thereof. 

Our bibles close the 20th verse of the second chap- 
ter of Genesis with these words ; but for Adam there 
W(fs not found a help meet for him. The adding these 
words to the end of this SOth verse may seem to repre« 
tent, that in the transaction ending with this observa* 
lion, there had been, undoubtedly, a survey taken of all 
the creatures in the world, to haye it seen tJiat none of 
them were fit to be Adam's associate ; and con&equenlly 
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that all the creatures had been convened for Adam to 
name them. I believe our translators had this senti- 
ment; and tliey who divided the bible into verses^ 
were probably of the same opinion. This thought may 
easily take the imwary ; though 1 am surprised that 
the difficulty of conceiving how it could be, has not 
occasioned a more strict examination. However, as I 
have shewn that Moses* text says no such thing ; I may 
as clearly prove^ that in the words of Moses, which we 
improperly add to the SOtli verse, no such insinuation 
was really intended. 

• For, 1 ; these words^ but for Adam there was not 
found a help me^t for him^ ought not to have been 
made a part of the SOth verse ; because they are tb« 
beginning of the relation of a new transaction, and hav* 
ing no reference to any thing going before, they should 
have begun a new period absolutely independent of, 
and detached from, the former. Agreeably hereto we 
may observe, ?* That the particle 1 [ve], which we here 
translate buty ought to be in this place rendered and. 
It is often so rendered in the first and in tliis second chap* 
ter of Grenesis ; it is not here a discretive particle, dis- 
joining and dbtinguishing two parts of one period ; but 
the particle often used by Moses when> having finished 
his narration of one fact, he passes on from that to quite 
another .P S. If we suppose that the words above cited 
belong to the SOth verse, we shall find it difficult to 
make out their grammatical construction ; it will be 
difficult to ascertain a nominative case to the verb 



P Gen. I 6, 9» l^ 20. Sto. ii. 7* 15» ld» 90, 21. 
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found \ for the word which wc transhilc was found^ is 
not passive, as Wc render it. The words are hyd vh 
[loa matza], he did not find^ in the active voice; and 
tlie nominative case to this verb follows after the next 
verb in the next verse, and is Jehovah Elohim^ the 
Lord God.'i xiiis is a construction very clear and fre- 
quent in many languages, and in the Hebrew tongue 
amongst others ; luid our translators ought to have 
been carefully attentive to it. 4.1 would farther ob-« 
serve, tliat the Hebrew verb matza does not always 
signify to find a thing, after having looked for it ; but 
when used with a noun to which V is prefixed, it makes 
an idiom' of the Hebrew tongue, to which we have 
something similar in a particular use of our word Jind 
in English, Buxtorf remarks,' tliat the verb matza 
with a dative case by the prefix le signifies to suffice : I 
should rtjith^r say, sufficiently to supply : thus Numbers 
xi. 22. Shall the flocks and the herds be slain for them X 
onV HifDi, [vp matza lehem,] andtpill it suffice them ; i.e. 
will it sufficiently supply them ? T)ius again, Judges 
xxi. 14. And Benjamin came again at that timcy and 
they gave them wives which they had saved alive of the 
women of Jabesh Gilead: but the Hebrew words aro 
p tsnb iHVD-wbi, [ve ba mataaeu lehem ken,] and yet 
so they , sufficed them not^ they did not sufficiently sup« 
ply them so. I would, more closely to the Hebrew, 



^ The words are, Gen. ii. 20. 
at c^dere fecit judicium ejus ndjutorium non invenerat et hominj 

taiwn b:> no-nn tD>vhn rvrp 

Adamum. in Soporem Deus Jchovab. 

' Puxtorf. in vjoce hvd. 
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translate both tbcse places by our English ^ord Jind: 
Shall the flocks and the herds be slain for them ? I 
should say, nt^ill it find them 2 In the passage in the 
Book of Numbers, They gave them wives ^ which they 
had saved alive of the women of Jabesh Oilead^ but<I 
should render the place) they did not find them so. 
The expression to Jind a person^ is still used in some 
parts of England, to signify to supply that person widi 
such things as vro undertake to procure for him ; and in 
this sense I take the word matza to be here used by 
Moses. God had promised to find Adam with a person 
or helper, that should be his likeness : Moses, now 
going to relate in what manner God made this person, 
introduces his narration very property with observing, 
that God had not yet* found or supplied Adam with 
this companion : and having suggested this obsenra- 
tion, he proceeds to relate in what manner God now 
supplied him. And the Lord Ood had not supplie<l or 
found the man with the help meet for himv hM'cMsed 
a deep sleep to fall upon him^ 8fc^ ' 



. CHAP. IV. 

Concerning the formation of Evcj and the further 
transactions of Adam^s first day i together with some 
observations upon the whole. 

THE account given by Muses of the formation of 
Eve, is in wonls as follow : And the Lord Ood caused 

• Oen. ii. 20. < Ver. 21. 
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€$ (hep gifdp to full upon Adam, and he $hpi \ und he 
iook MG of hU rih$^ and do$cd up the jle$h iniitfad 
thereof t and the rib^ which the Lord Clod had taken 
jfrom manj made he a wotAan^ and brought her unto 
the man* Qodcau$ed a deep uleep to fait upon Adam'i 
the Hobrcrw word fbr ft do«p »leep in noinn rt^^rdomfth J : 
it U a word u«ctd in divem plaeoi in iho Old Tcfltii- 
mont I in «ome it iiiffniibn no xxune than what we in 
UnKlUli call a iound vbap ; a wler^p from which we 
awake, not having dreamed, or been sensible of any 
thbg that ba« panned dnrhig the time of it. it ii thitn 
u»ed in the Hooli of l^roverbn ; tilothfulne$M ca»teth into 
a deep nleep \^ and more emphatically in the lirnt Hook 
of HainucI, wh(?re David and Abinhai went by night 
into Huul*» camp, and took away the npear and cruwe of 
water from hi» boUter, ^ without awaking him or any 0f 
the ftoUliery, that lay aitleep round about him (^ fof> 
aayi the text, tardemah Jehovah^ a deiep aleep of or 
from the Lord waff fallen upon them ; hereby meanings 
that they were in a moNt exceeding iicinnd dleep ; il6 
i»ound, that we might, uning the Ifebrew ic^lom,*^ uptnk 



^ Prov. %iK, a, ^ I Hmu xxn, iU, 

* It in a Ntiloiiin, Init nut unutiiuil i*H\imnmn ia tlir Hebrew 
toague, to my of u tiling boyond nutiiHur» greu^ti titnt it i» of 
ttas Lord; nut alwnyM mitatttn^ htir^Uy, timt (iod himM/lf i# 
Ib^ imnu'diute rtiuNi« of it, but Mignifyiug it to be iu(:ii» thai 
tSHturally no at^rount in ^tniy to be given of it Ho gri^tit wai 
Ilia bardneuM of Platraoh'ii hmrt, that Ciocl in thufi Maid to have 
Imrdennd it, tliough IMmraoli really hardened hi» owi| hearty 
Kxo<L vii. i;^, 'j'^. viii. i&, if), 3<i. i%. 7^ U, ikm.QimmiiU 
b. i%, 'lhu« it in mil, timt it wa» '* of tb« Wd to harden 
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as if God hiinself bad been tbe cause of it. But al- 
tbough this is the general signification of the word tar^ 
demith j yet it is farther used sometimes to denote that 
kind of sleep in which Grod, in the earlier ages of the 
world) was pleased in divers manners to give revela« 
tions unto men. When sound asleep, their natural sen- 
aations made no impressions on them ; but, by internal 
visions and movements of their minds, they had strong 
and lively sentiment^ raised of what God was thus 
pleased to shew them. Daniel says of himself^ using 
the verb from which the noun tardemah is derived, iiir« 
dqmpti^ J was in a deep sleep, on my fact towards ike 
ground, but he touched me, and set me upright.^ In a 



the hearts of the Canaanites/' that they should /' come out 
against the Israelit^es in battle/' Joshua ix. 19.. Not that we 
fue to say, that God actually prevented the Canaanites from 
securing themselves from ruin. See Connect, b. xii. It was 
tl|e obstinacy of their own hearts th^t brought them to de- 
struction ; which obstinacy being so great, as that we iu Eng- 
lish would call it a fatal obstinacy ; the Hebrew expression for 
it was, an obstinacy from the Lord ; not raeamiig hereby, that 
when any man was tempted he should say he was " tempted 
of God, for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither terapt- 
cth he any man," Janics i. 13. Their obstinacy was their own 
wilfulness, great, and indeed beyond all common expression, 
and therefore said to be of the Lord. In this sense I under- 
stand what b said of the sound sleep of Saul and his army: 
not taking the text to mean any more, than that it was so deep 
a sleep, as might be hard to say how it could be, that they 
wei^ not awaked out of it. 
7 Daniel viiL 18, 
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deep sleep of this sort Daniel was made to undeffitflnd 

a "vision that appeared to him.* And Job in like man<* 

nor, in tardemah^ a deep sleej^ of this kind, when a yi« 

BLon of the night fell upon him, sai? a spirit passing 

before his face, an image before his eyes, and heard a 

voice/ Abram^ in tardnnaky this depth of sleep, had 

a very signal revelation made to him ; and, according* 

ly, such was the tardemah^ deep sleep, which on the 

occasion before ns fell on Adam. Whether, abstracted 

from all impressions of his outward senses, he saw, as 

Balaam speaks, a tiision of the Almighty ;^ as the book 

of Job mentions, a spirit, an image, before him,^ actually 

performhig what was done to him, I cannot determine. 

Bui, as Moses has no where said, that Adam ever saw any 

similitude or appearance to represent God ;° I rather 

think, that God was pleased, by impressions, such as 

the ear usually conveys to the mind, and which God 

undoubtedly can cause to arise in us, as lively as ho 

pleases, as well without their actually coming through 

the ear, as if they did come through it ; to cause Adam 

to perceive the same, as if awake he had heard that 

voice, in which Ciod had before spoken to him, com* 

niandhig a rib, a bone, to be taken out of him, and seen 

that it was done ; bidding the ilcsh be closed up instead 

Uiercof, and it was so :^ saying, Jjet the woman be mado 



» Daniel viii. 19-26. ' • Job iv. 13, 1.5, \6. 

^ Oen. XV, V2 — 16\ ' Numbers xxiv, iff. 

** Job, ul)i »u|). • We read of no divine ap- 

pearance to any one before the days of Abraliam. See Con* 
ucct. b. ix, ^ Uen. ii. 21 — 23. 
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hereof^ and she was created. Upon Adam's awaking^ 
he found in fact, what in his sleep had been shewed to 
him: the woman, such in. reality as he bad before ap« 
prehended her, was brought to him ; %. e. was present 
before him; and he now using the ]x>wer of naming 
tbiiigs, the exercise of which was upon hisniind^'.as he 
had just began to practise it, before he fell asleep ; 
haying had a clear perception of what had been trans- 
acted, said naturally of this new creature ; This is $iow 
hone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh : she shall be 
called woma»y because she was taken out of man.^ But 
I conceive that Adam ended here : for he in no wise 
added the words which follow ; Therefore shall a man 
lea:ce father and mother y and shall cleave unto histdfty 
and they- !:hall be one Jlesh t^ for Adam could not yet 
say what it was to be a father or a mother^ and ther6* 
fore could draw no conclusion concerning them, Moses 
indeed records these words as now spoken, but he does 
not say that Adam spake tliem ; and our Saviour has 
told us, that not Adam, but God himself said this to 
them. ' It was He who made them, that said^ For this 
cause shall a man leaxe father mtd mother, and shall 
eleatc'to his tcife, and they tu^ain shall be onejflesh.^ 

The last transaction of this first day of AdamHi life 
was, that after the woman was created, God blessed 
tliem both, ojid sai'l unto them what we read in the 
28th, 29th, and 30th verses of the first chapter of Ge* 
nesis; the particulars of which may }fc sufficiently con« 
sidered, if I take a general review of the things con* 
cerning Adam said and done in this day. 



» I !■ ■ 



I Gen. ii, 23. >" Vcr. 24. * Mattli xix. 4^ 5. 
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One of Dr. Burnetii objections to tho history of Moses 
is, that it' heaps together too many things for the space 
of time allotted to tliem:'^ and indeed this writer has 
endeavoured to run together a multiplicity of incidciitS) 
and to crowd them all into this one day ; in order to re« 
present it as having been a day of great hiirry and confu^ 
sion^ rather than such as the day ought to have bi^en^oil 
acool and deliberate sense of which, and a conduct ac* 
cording to il , depended the life or death ; we might say, 
if there had been no further purj^oso in the deep oounsel 
of God ibr UR) depended tho whole of man. But if we 
carefully examine, and distinguish what are the facts 
wliich Moses nscribes to this one day, and what are not, 
and iu what manner ho describes them ; we shall see 
reason to differ widely from this writer. Ood breathed 
into Adam the breath of Hfcy and caused him to become 
a livbig soul :' but Moses in no wise describes Adam, as 
ioon as he began to think, as al>ounding instantly in a 
variety of conceptions concerning his own nature, con^ 
ceming the Deify, or the works of God, and the ibbfie 
of the world.*" Had Moses brought forth Adam eacpas 
tiating in such an unbounded wild of sudden and iutii* 
gested apprehensions, there would have been reatonito 
consider whether the human mind would not have heiN^ 

• : ■ ••'■ ; . : !i» 



:^ 



^ Qimntillo tempore lin^c oniiiiu peracta narrantur — ! 
Quel Ruteni» et quanta, coiigercndu sunt io liuti^ uAum diem I 
Burnet. Archwol. p. 294. ' '" Oeri; h\ f; '" 

" We may see u hir^e fifld of imagination o^ this' kind mojt 
beautifully coloured, but in fact and the reason df the thing 
mere fimcy and romance^ iu Milton, I'ar. Lost, b. viii. 
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frUen into great confusicm. But there is a propriety ia 
Ihe manner in which Moses brii^ Adam into the world x 
he does not tell us, that in order to take his first sight oF 
things, God set him upon a hill, to look around him 
over the creation ; but God put him into a 'garden, 
where a few plain and easy objects surrounded and coih 
fined his first tIcws from taking in such variety as would 
have been too much for him. A bounded shade of 
trees was a scene, which neither fatigued his eye not 
gave a multiplicity of conceptions to his mind. In this 
ailent cover from the many tilings which were in tho 
world, he hears the voice of God, and finds that h« 
k»ows what was said to him. 

The words now spoken to him, were not such as 
called him into the midst of things to load him with a 
multitude of sentiments, cither of God, of himself, or of 
what was in the world ; or concerning what were to be 
the moral and relative duties of his life. The voice of 
God, as yet, spake to him only of the plain objects thea 
visibly before him ; called the lofty plants which he 
saw, the trees of the garden ; told him, that he might 
eat of them all except one ; but commanded him not to 
eat of that one ; for that if he did, he shou^l turtlj/ 
iit.^ And it is remarkable that this one tree was -so 
distinguished from all others by its situation,^ that it 



* Gen. ii. l6» 17* ^ It does not teem t^ 

me determined, that the tree of life stood also in tlie midst of 
the garden. Eve seems rather to liint that the forbicklen tree 
stood single and alone in that situation. Gen. iii. 3. Our 9tli 
verse of the second chapter might be pointed and tnmalateU 
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ust, at sight, have been kno^n in order to be avoided^ 
iMfore he had time to make observationsi to see ivhereo 
^in one tree differed from another* 

May we add, that Adam heard the voice of God de« 
dare that it was not good that ho should be alone ; but 
tliat a help, which should be his likeness, should bo 
made for him ?^ Suppose tliat these words conveyed to 
him, not all tlie enlarged notions of the wants and im« 
perfections of solitary life,*i nor the variety of the com- 
forts of social happiness; the ideas of which could n5t 
begin and increase in him, sooner or farther, than 8 
knowledge and experience of life raised and improved 
them : and suppose that the words suggested to him n6 
more, tlian that another person like himself should bo 
made to be with him, and that it was good for him to 
kave it so ; (a point, which perhaps if God had not told 



thus: " And out of the ground made the Lord God to 
grow every tree that ii pleasant to the sight, and good for 
food» and the tree of life ; in tlie ini<l$t of the garden also, 
tlie tree of knowledge of good and evil/' And thus this 
verse would agree exactly with what Eve said in the neit 
diapter. 

^ Gen. ii. IS. vide quo: sup. ^ Milton supposes 

Adam wonderfully able to expatiate upon the unhappiness 
of solitude, and the benefits of equal society ; to say why God 
might, but man could not, comfortably be alone. The repre- 
•entttion he draws is most delightfully poetical. But we can 
in no wise think considerately, that Adam could as yet have 
thoughts like these upon tlie subject. Milton, Par. Lost, 
b. viii. d6i— 435. 
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Lim, he would as yet not have thought or;> nothings 
herein was proposed to him so complex, as that his first 
thoughts could be in any confusion about it. 

The next incident may uideed seem an embarrass- 
ment, if we suppose it to have been transacted as it b 
commonly conceived ; but this, I think, I have already 
obviated. There wa^ no assemblage of the living crea* 
tures of the world for Adam to name them, nor could 
he at; any one time make a survey of tliem ; il would 
have been a work too large for him. But though 
Adam had heard the voice of God, yet he had not| at 
this time, made any one word of his own for liimaelf ; 
and we may allow, that the fact of his naming the creai* 
tures, as Moses truly states it, shews us very natundly, 
how the man, having been enabled to understand the 
words which God had spoken to him, was introduced to 
begin and exercise himself to make further words for the 
occasions of his life. The naming one creature taught 
him how he might name another; and the making; 
names for tlic creatures gradually apprised him how be 
had it in his power to name and to speak of all kind of 
things, for him and Eve to begin and improve a con« 
Tcrsible life. In this easy and natural manner, tliat 
(to use the words of tlie author of the book of wisdom,) 
it was granted to them, to speak as they would of the 
things which were given them/ 

Before Adam had proceeded far in naming the crea« 
lures, it*pleased God to cause him to fall into a deep 
deep,* wherein no sensations from without gave him 



'^ Wisdom Yii. 1 j. ' Gen. ii. 2U 
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any interruption^ He linil, however, a clear and disim* 

plicated perception of tlie manner in which five woi 

taken out of him ; and therein learned to name sotner 

parts of his own body, a rib, a bone, his flesh ; and from 

what ho liad perceived conccMiing her origin, to name 

the woman also according to it. And, 

After lie had received the person made for him, and 
given her a name reconsidering her extract ; He who 
made them both, said unto them ; ^ the voice of God 
spake what he intended fthould be the strict and indis-* 
ioluble union of man and wife in their lives. Relations 
of life were indeed \\txt suggested, of which Adam and 
Eve as yet could not have any judgment ; for it seems 
tkat Adam did not yet know that Eve was to be a mo- 
ther, or himself a*father. It may be observed, that as 
soon as he knew she was to be the mother of all livings 
Le gave her a name accordingly, and thereupon called 
hername Eve;" but this was not until after the fall^ 
and after the sentence of God passed upon thcm.^ How« 
evor, it may be apprehended, that what God here said 
must strike their minds, charged as yet with only few 
things; and be so remembered by them, that when af« 
terwards they came to be a father and a mother, and in 
time had children grown up io be Imsbands and wiveS| 
they might consider and instruct them, what in the l^« 
ginaing had l)cen said unto them *, and how, accotdlng 
io God's original design and commandment, man and 
wife were inseparably to live together in the world. 
Before the close of this their first day, Ood blessed 



* Vide quae sup. " Gen. ill, 20. ^ Ibid. 
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tkem^ dnd said unto thern^ be fruitful^ and mubiplj/ anM 
replenish the earth, and suidue it, and have dominiom 
over thejish of the sea, andover the fowl of the air, and 
over everj/ living thing that moveth upon the earth. ^^^ 
It does not seem, I rather think I may affirm^ that our 
first parents had not yet looked beyond their garden i 
they had liot seen the compass of the' world, nor taken 
account of the numbers of the creatures that were there* 
in. They had not been on the sea shore ; nor could 
' they know the inhabitants of the floods, whoise paths 
are in the waters ; so that it would be unnatural and 
absurd to think that the words now spoken to the^^ 
were any further undetstood^ than to gire them a ge« 
neral expectation of seeing and becoming acquainted 
with a various and extensive scene of things, far beyond 
what was yet beheld by, or known to, them. Their gar- 
den was the enclosure which at present surrounded them. 
But they were now informed, that a whole world was to 
be opened to them ; that they should find innumerable 
living creatures on the land, in the seas, and in the air ; 
and that they themselves should be fruitful and multi- 
ply, should replenish the earth, and subdue it, and have 
dominion over, and be^ as it were, proprietors of all the 
living creatures that were created ; that there was (Sus- 
tenance provided for all living things, in the fruitis of 
the ground ; which were all given without excepticMi 
or restraint) the one limitation only observed, of one 
tree in the garden, of which Adam and Eve were not 
to eat.^ These intimations were now given them ; but 



* Gen. 1. 28> &c. y Gen. L quae sup. 
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they were in nowise instructed. by them to know the 
things spoken of, so fully as every day after more ami 
more led them to understand* What God now spake 
to them had only this general effect ; that^asthe world 
opened to them, nothing in it was so absolutely unex* 
pected as to surprise or confound them ; for, xemem* 
bering what had been said to them, they might, as new 
things presented themselves, gradually proceed toname^ 
distinguish, and daily grow acquainted, with them,' to 
consider how they could use their power over, and iBidce 
them useful or agreeable. 

I might add further, that how much soiBver of these 
things was told' them, it appears to have been provided 
for them, that they should not hifrry too fast tolpok 
into, and after the n^auy things in the world. The.dajf 
ensuing was to be a ^abbath,^ a day of rest, to be. set 
apart to recollect .ami consider all that had been said 
aiid shewed to them ; that before they proceeded, they 
might have all the instruction whJLch a repeated revlje^ 
of it could give, distinct upon their hearts. And when 
the Sc^bbath was over, th^y were not uiatantly at li^rty 
to wapder. at large over, the. earthy for their first busi- 
ness was in their garden ; where God had given them 
employment; to dress it y andtofceep it»^ Their, duty 
here, if attended to, would so far confine themj. that the 
world would not break in upon them, nor they, go into 
the world faster or farther than they might become gra«* 
dually able to receive and digest that knowledge of 
things which would arise from it. In this manner 



« Gen. ii. 2. . * Ver. 15. 

VOL. IV. » 
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Moses represents God as having given our first parents 
tbe b^inning of their lives : and "whoever i^ill duly ex« 
amine the sentiments which he sets before us upon this 
stibject, and compare them with what other writers 
have fancied and represented ; will find none so likely 
to captivate us as onr Milton.^ I say, whoever will 
ocnnpare Moses with other writers upon this subject, 
will find, that he deeply entered into the real nature 
of man; and will be brought to say of him above all 
others, 

Quanto rectii^s hie 



nil molitur inept^. HoR. 



His account speaks itself to be fact, and not fable ; and 
though our first thoughts may not fully comprehted 
what he has written; yet a careful examination 'of it 
will- shew us, that they who have thought it fabte^ have 
liot taken pains truly to understand it. I have only to 
observe, before I clbse this chapter, that from what fea» 
been said we may reasonably conceive, that dur firvt 
parents were not Imrrted iiAo ahy scen6, either of tbin^ 
or Sentiments, fai^ger or sooner than they were able to 
form, as they sho^d want them, all such words a^ the 
incidents erf theff lives would call for, over and besides 
(Jiose which God already had, or did afterwards speak 
to them. 



* Paradise Lost. 
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CHAP. V. 

An inquiry^ what we may reasonablj^ think to have 
been, at this time^ thcMctual state of Adam^s know- 
ledge* 

MOSTwriters, who have treated of the Tall, give us ac- 
countsof what they think was the primitive state of Adam 
and Eve^s knowledge before they committed sin ; but 
their sentiments, however ingenious they may seem, arc 
no better than groundless imaginations. Our English ' 
poet represents Adam, when just created, not only as ' 
seeiiif things as they camo before him ; but instantly 
knowing their natures, by God's giving him an immc-* 
diate apprehension of them^ ' Introducing Adam relat- 
ing* how he named the cr^tures \ supposing the hypo- 
tbcsts to have been fact, iliftt God caused an assemblage 
of the wholiB animal world, to see M^hat Adam would 
name every creature, he makes him say of himself, 

I nani'd them as they pass'd, and understood 
Their natures, witii su^h iuiowledge God endued 
My sudden apprehension.* 

That God could, if he had pleased, have thus endowed 

_ * 

Adam, can be no question ; but that God did not, i^ 
plain ; for nothing can be more evident, than that nei^ 



» Mihou's Paradise Lost, h. viii. 35i?. 
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tbcr Eve nor Adam Iind in fact this knowledge. They 
seem both to have been together >Vlien the serpent 
spake to Eve ; ^ but neither oppears to have been sur- 
prised at hearing a serpent speak in man*s voice. The 
observation which they seem to Iiave mode upon it woiiy 
that ihe serpent was more subtle than any beast of the 
Jivld:^ they had heard no other creature thus speak, 
and therefore apprehended that the serpent had higher 
endowments than other animals. But we have no hint 
which represents either of them as having been at all 
aware that the serpent was not by nature as conversible 
as themselves ; ^ a plain indication, that they had no 



^ The supposing Eve to have gone forth to work s^fmnite 
from Adam on the morning timt the temptation befel faefi is 
an ingenious fiction of our poet; wliidi gave him room to in* 
troduce an episode as beautiful^ and well<oniamented in aH its 
incidents, as human imagination could contrive of can con* 
ceive. See Milton*8 Paradise Lost, b. ix. But I do not set 
that the text of Moses ai>|)ears to couutenaiice it: Moses says» 
that Eve, 

i>3H*t nDi> rwvk 0:1 \r\rx) !?DHni i^fio npm 

rt relit secum viro etiam et dedit rt edit dc fructu ejus et cepit 

Tliut she took of the fruit and did eat, and gave also to her 
husband, who was with her, and he did eat. 

< Gen. iii. 1. ^ Milton, b. ix« sup|K>ses 

Uiat Eve Imd been much surprised at hearing the serpent 
speak ; and represents her asking how lie came by that abi* 
lity ; to which he answers, timt he was raised to that attain- 
ment by eating the fruit of the forbidden tree; and that slie 
beqce arguwd, if the dumb animal was so heightened be^'ond 



'^^ *^V .. -i 
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such knowledge of the animal world as Milton sup- 
poses. Milton variously imagines that Adam had this 
innate sudden apprehension to guide him atight to 
judge of all things ; of the nature of God ; * and the 
nature of man; ^ in a word, of every thing knpwable, 
within tlio reach of the human capacity. In truth, 
this seems ib be the general opinion of writers ; who 
speak of Adam as if he was created a philosopher ; had 
implanted in him a natural fund of all science, instantly 
informing him of the true nature of things, whenever 
any of them came before his eyes, or any occasion was 
f^iven him to have thoughts of them in his mind. They 
think that he had innate sentiments of all moral duties; 
and tliat before the Fall he was ignorant of nothing but 
of sin e but the history of Moses sets before us plain 
facts, flatly contradicting all these assertions. If Adam 
had a true and innate knowledge and apprehension of 
the nature of God; how could he Imve beensoigno« 
rant of him with whom he had to do, as to think tliat 
getting behind the cover of a few trees would hide him 



hb natural abilities by eating of this fruit, then well might she 
and Adam hope to b<* as God, if they should eat of it. But, 
however agreeable this fiction is by tlie manner in which the 
poet has most elegantly painted it ; yet it can only be an ele- 
gant fiction. Moses suggests notliing like it, nor is it likely 
that Ood would have permitted what might liave given a 
more than ordinary appearance and strength to tlie templft- 
iion. See hereaAer. 

• MUton, b. viii. 357—413, 6ic. ^ Ibid. 
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from his presence ? < or if he.philofiophicaUy knew him- 
self, had full and innate apprehensions of the use ami 
light of his own reason, and of all tlmt could come 
within the reach of it ; what room could there be for 
the serpent frivolously \a oflfer to qfien further, eiUier 
his eyes or bis understanding ? Rationally judging, and 
having a right judgment of every thing that came biff- 
fbre, either his outwad perception, or his inward rbflsc^ 
tion, the serpent^s temptation must have appeared in- 
tuitively absurd. He would haye felt himself not want- 
ing such additions as the serpent suggested ; and, be- 
sides, would have had a better thought of thingSy than 
to be capable of imagining, that the improvements pnv 
posed to him could arise from doing what the serpent 
recommended. We m^y thercfiMre, if we will write at 
random, say high things of Adam and Eve's natural 
and philosophical knowledge ; but we can never make 
it appear that they had as yet much science, if in fact 
they knew things no better than to think that a serpent 
might naturally be able to speak to them ; or grossly to 
believe, that meat for the body might be food for the 
understanding ; that the fruit of a tree which they saw 
growing in their garden, could be a thing to be desired 
to eat to make one wise.^ A sentiment this, not to be 
digested by any one that has imderstanduig, and consc- 



JC 



s Gen. iii. 8. — >The reader vfill observe, that this was after 
Adam's Fall, when all his mental powers were debased by the 
introduction of siu. Edit. 

^ Gen. iiL 6. 
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qucntly must demonstrate that our first parents had as 
yet attained but little advancement in real knowledge. 

Adam, as soon as he received the breath of life, be- 
came a living soul : ^ but he had a body made of the 
ground,*^ and his soul vras, as our souls are, shut up 
within the inclosure of this tabernacle. In this state, 
the things without him, tlio material objects of this 
world, could raise in him no ideas, but as sensations of 
them were conveyed by his outward senses.' He could 
naturally judge of what he tlms perceived no farther 
than ixdv|At)8n»a» «$m)< tmv ^i^jmIvm y,*" to think of them suit- 
ably to what was given, or presented to him : and if he 
looked inward upon himself, he could form ideas of his 
own mind, only as he made trial of its capacity and 
powers, and thereby came to know them t so that ^^x* 
pcrience only could give him naturally an increase of 
knowledge. Let us suppose him turning his thoughts 
from himself to a higher object ; to conside^r Him who 
inade him ; 

" Say, — of God above 

What could he reason, but from wliat he knewT — " 

He knew of God as yet no more, than what the words 

- I I I m ill II ^— ^ I ^i^i^— ■■ will B 1 I 

« Gen. ii. 7. ^ ^ Ibid. 

' This, 1 tliiok, niu«t be allowed as unquestionable. See 
Locke's Essay on Huma|ii Understanding! bw ii. c. 1 ; unless we 
could imagine' that Adam had been a creature originally fiir* 
nished with diffisrent abilities to perceive tlie tilings without 
hiniy other than ibfijive operations or senses, which the author 
pf Eectesiastieus refNWsents that lie had been emhied with as 
we are. Ecdus. xvii. 5. 

* WisdoKl viL 15, " Pope's Essay on Man, ep. i. 
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which God had spoken to him could teach, or his own 
few and first obsenrations of things done might lead him 
to ii^en 

There are indeed some texts of scripture, which, if 
not rightly considered,'may lead us into a mistake in this 
matter. St. Paul tells us of the Grentiles, who had not 
had the light of the law of Mpses, that they did hy na* 
ture ike things contained in the law : not having the 
law, thei/ were a law unto themselves: which^ he says, 
$hew the work of the laxp zoritten in their hearts^ their 
conscience also bearing witness^ and their thoughts. ..mC" 
cusingy or else excusing one anotherf"* Are we then to 
conclude from hence, that God has actually written^ as 
it were, qr implanted innate sentiments of duty upon 
the heart of man ? I rather apprehend, that a true essay 
of the human understanding ; a true judgment of whatr 
ever wa^, or still is, the ability of man, will sh^w us, 
that a capacity of attaining just notions of our duties, 
and not an actual possession of real sentiments of them, 
is the utmost of what the first man was created in, or 
any of us are born to ; and a careful examination of 
what is offered by St. Paul^ wiU in no wise lead us to 
conclude more. The apostle elsewhere tells us, speak- 
ing of the Gentiles, that that which may be hnovm of 
God was manifest in them, for that God had shewed it 
unto them,^ The question is, how had God shewed 
it ? Had God planted it innate in their hearts ? This 
was not the sentiment of St. Paul ; rather, he tells us, 
that God had shewed it unto them ; for or because the 



T^ 



« Rom. ii. 14, 15, ' Rom. L 19, 
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iftvisiMe things of him from the creation of the tCorld, 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things whick 
are made.'' The Gentile nations, of whom the apostle 
here and elsewhere treats, had so far read.the volume of 
the book of nature, hod so far heard of, or known 
and considered the works of God, as to be mthout 
excuscy if the thence apparent duties of their nature 
were not collected by them. But we should in Act be 
mistaken, and err from the meaning of St. Paul,' if we 
expect to find implanted in men's hearts real character* 
of their duties further than the book of nature has been 
read and considered by them ; or they have attained a 
kiio.wlcdge of them, more or less perfect, as they have 
liappened to hear of, and be instructed from, some of 
the revelations which God has made to the world. 
Consequently, speaking rationally of Adam, whilst he 
had as yet heard and seen but a very few of God's 
works, and those few had not been so repeatedly ex- 
amined by him, and compared with things which in 
time followed, as to give him a various trial, and an 
enlarged and corrected judgment ; he cannot be thought 
lo have attained a great extent of any kind of know- 
ledge. All natural science has grown amongst men, as 
observation has gradually increased it; therefore, to 
say of Adam, that as soon as he lifted up his eyes, after 
he was created, and saw the sun, moon, and stars, which 
gave light upon the earth, he instantaneously knew that 
thieae lights of heaven were to he for signs and for sea-' 
lotuyfor dayj and for years ;' is to talk very irrationally; 






' Ibid. ■ Gen i. 14. 
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He caimot bo lupposed to have known, before his iBrst 
evening shewed it, that the sun was to' have a going 
down ; nor can we imagine that the next morning told 
liim of the rising day, what would have enabled him to 
Ittve said with the poet, 



allusquc ct klom 



Nasccris IIoR, 

> 

lie could not have told, whether the rising sun of his 
second day was a new one ; or the same which had the 
day before shone upon him. In time be formed a bet* 
ter judgment of these and other appearances : but as 
many ages, abounding in all kinds of learned disquisi^ 
tions, passed, before it was apprehended that the sua 
did not move round the earth ; it must be a wild uon 
lion to think, that in the beginning of the world our 
first father was possessed of an iimato astronomy. AU 
notions of his uinate knowledge of tlie nature of the 
animals, must, if thus considered, fall likewise to the 
ground ; for he could know nothing of them until ho 
observed tliem ; and then, nothing farther than what 
he observed, or concluded from observations made of 
them. And, of God, he knew that he had received 
an audible injiuiction not to eat of one tree : and he had 
heanl from the same voice other particulars ; and in the 
formation of Eve, he had had a sensible conviction, tliat 
he who spake to him had great power to make or create^ 
and consequently to destroy. Hence, as soon as ho had 
disobeyed, he reasoned, that he might justly be afraid : 
he was afraidy and hid himself:^ but having had no- 



' Gen. iii. 10. 
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thing yet told or shewed bini^ whereby he might con- 
sider the omnipreience of God ^ the imperfection of his 
own sight led him to imagine that he might get out of 
God's sight, if lie hid himself behind the cover of a few 
trees. Respecting himself he had experienced, that 
he saw, and heard, ajid felt, and lived ; that he tasted 
ihe food he was to eat ; that it revived his ipirits, and 
strengthened his heart : " and though I must think that 
he had a clear intellect (to reascm and conclude of things 
as fitr, though no farther, than they appeared to him, or 
he had experience of them ; yet, hitherto, he could Iiave 
made no advancement in knowledge, which could shew 
him whettier there were -or .were not juices in the fruit 
of a particular tree, which might literally cheer botk 
God and man ;^ give fresh life and spirits to the body, 
and likewise wisdom and understanding to the mind. 
Therefore he did not hereupon know enough to argu^ 
and refute the falsehood which Eve^s imagination seems 
to have proposed, that the tree was to be desired U 
make one wise.^ 

It wilt, I am sensible, be here said by some, that thej 
do not assert Adam and Eve as having had any inuatt 
actual knowledge : but they apprehend that lioth our 
first parents had been created with such powers of ca^ 
pacity, that they would naturally form just and tfuo 
notions of things, as they came under their inspectiqa 
and observation ; so as not really to want any furtber 
instruction conceminrg any thing, which they ougM dt 
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■ Psah civ. 15. ^ Judges ix. 13. . » Gta. iii. (>• 
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could be obliged ' to know, than what might naturallj 
arise tothem firom their own senses and understanding. 
Our modem rationalists think, that they can not onlj 
support this notiosi firom reason, biit can bring scripture 
.also io confirm it. They argue, that ^' Moses says, 
that God created man in his own imager' and that So- 
lomon tells us, that God made man upright ;* the mean^ 
ing of both which expressions, taken together, imports, 
they say, that man was endued with rational moral fit* 
culties, resembling the moral perfections of his Creator : 
was made perfect in his kind, capable to know and ful- 
fil the duties, and attain the end of his creation, by a 
right use of his rational faculties, which were given 
him io be the guide and rule of his life and actions : 
and therefore that the reason which God gaye, must 
have been sufficient to direct him to those duties which 
God required of him, and to conduct him to that happi- 
ness, which is the natural effect, or by God's will the 
appointed reward, of the performance of it.*' 

The writer, firom whom I have cited these words, didp 
I dare say, conceive that he had guarded his expressions 
in a manner liable to no exception ; but he has, I think^ 
the misfortune common to these writers, not to hit the 
least tittle of the meaning in the texts which they cite. 

God, he says firom Moses, created man in his own 
image. It must, I think, be indisputaUe, that in a 
most obvious sense of the words, man's being created in 
the image of God, may refer io the make of his body ; 



y Gen. L 17. » Ecdes. vii. if9, 
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And intimate, that he was formed not after the faihioti 
of any other living creature, but was made in a pattern 
higher than they : a more excellent form than thein 
was given to him, 

Pronaque cum spectant onimalia cgetera tierras, 
Os homini sublime dcdit, ccelumque tucri 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidcra tollere vultus. 

Ov. Met.* 

It is an expression not unfircquent in the Hebrew 
scriptures, to say of things, that they arc of God, if they 
Arc in quality eminent above others, which have no 
more than common perfections. Thus, trees of a pro- 
digious growth are called trees of God, or the trees of 
the Lord : such were the cedars of Lebanon ; so great- 
ly flourishing and full of sap, as to be for that reason 
called the trees of the Lord, trees which he had plant* 
ed.^ And thus man might be said to be made in the 
image of God ; his outward form was of a different 
make ; far more respectable, and superior to the make 
of all other creatures in the world. Accordingly, to 



* In like manner the Roman philosopher: " Figurpun cor* 
porb habilem et aptam ingenio humano dedit: nam cum 
ctttcros animanteis abjecisset ad pastum, solum liomincm 

crexif, ad coeliquc conspectuili excitavit; turn spe- 

cicm ita formavit oris» ut in eA penitiis reconditos mores af- 
fingeret; nam et ocuU nimis arguti, quemadmodum animi 
afiiscti simus^ loqui^ntur, et b, qui appellatur vultus, qui nullo 
in auimante esse pneter homiuem potest, indicat mores." 
Cip. de Legib* lib. i. ^ Psahn civ. 16\ 
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speak suitably of it, the expression is used, ivliich in 
the language of Moses' times was commonly said of any 
tiling*, which was so superlatively excellent as to hare 
nothing like to, or to be compared with it. No image 
of tiny tiling in the world was equal to, or like that of 
man ; therefore man was said to be created iii tlic image 
of God. 

I would observe, lliat from St. Paul it appears, that 
the expression of Moses may carry this meaning : A 
man, ho says, ought not to cover his head, foraatiuck as 
he is the image atidglor^ of Godi bUt the aoman is the 
gfort/ of the man.' The apostle is here inquiring, not 
into the dignity of tlic mind or soul of the man or tbe 
woman ; but cansidcring what ought to be the outward 
appearance or dress of their persiHis. He would not 
hare the man's head covered, because the man was the 
image ^ God : his form was original, not tlie copy of 
another; and therefore to express its original supe^ 
rioiity above all otfacis, ia said to be of G!od. But 
the w<Mnan herein was inferior ; being made after tbo 
likeness and similitude of mau; tilctefbce, in the Mmtt* 
mciil (»r Uic aposlle, slip ought to wear a covering uprin? 1 
licr head, in acknowledgment that she wut not suai 4 
formir, the original pnttfrn of tlitf make she was of. 
She was herein inferior u> the mitn,^ in lliut the glury n 
dignity of ber make iras hi»j ibe was tbe gkny id* llioc 
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man, the high, excellence of her make was bat a copy 
of what he, the man, was made in before her. 

But the words of Moses bear also a further sense ; yet 
not what the writer I have cited would put upon them. 
I Qod created man to he immortal'^ and made him an 
I itMge of his own eternitt/." Now here a great original 
ffifierence may appear to have been intended between 
the spirit of man that goeth upward, and the spirit of 
the beast that goeth downward:^ and that Moses had in 
triew this particular, when he said of man that he was 
created in the image of God, seems agreeable to tho 
reason given for the early law pronounced against mur- 
den ^ whoso sheddeth man^s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed; for in the image of God made he man.* 
God 10 made man to be immortal, that it is a high in« 
rait and violence against the design of God^s creation, 
to put an end by murder to the life of man. Therefore, 
surely y at the hand of every man^s brother will God re* 
quire the life of man.^ This explains our Saviour*^ 
calling the devil a murderer from the beginning i^ be 
had acted contrary to the design of God concerning the 
life of man, because, when God had created man in Im 
own image ; to be an image of his own eternity ; to bo 
imn^rtal ; nevertheless^ through envy of the devil, death 
cme ifUo the world*^ 



« 



trary» to wear a covering on the head was a token of infe- 
riority and subjectiou. 

• Wisdom ii. 23. ^ Eccles. iii. 21. 
' s Gcq. ix. 6. * Ver. 5. 

* John viii, 44. ^ Wisdom ii. 24, 
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Thus if vre explain the ieni of Moses, without goin^ 
beyond what was intended bj it, we shall find, that il 
means no more, than that man was originally Inade of 
a more excellent form than all other creatures, and that 
he was made to be immortal ; had not death, which 
God did not make for man,' come into the world through 
sin." There is very little foundation to infer from this 
text, that Moses intended to represent^ that man was 
made \o resemble his Maker in his powers of know- 
ledge.'' Such a thought is so far from being deduciUe 



* Wisdom L 13. °* Rom. v. 12. 

* If we examine what the heathen inquirers aigued upta 
this subject, we shall find them far more conect than our hmh 
dera reasoners. They all, indeed, (except a more sensual sec^ 
Epicurus and hb followers, see Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 18.) 
^w plainly, that man could in no wise resemble God in his 
outward form and figure. Therefore they would have under- 
stood Moses' expression of man's bemg made in the image e§ 
God, as to hb outward form, in no higher sense than I have 
above mentioned ; namely, that man was of an extraordinary 
and nngular make, eminent above other creatures, of a form 
appropnatfd to man. As to his inward powers, they saw in 
them what was far more -worthy than hb outward person to 
be compared to God. ** Tu — sic habeto noN BSSE TB MOl- 
TALEM, SBD CORPUS HOC. Nec enim is, quem forma ista 
declarat, sed mens cujusque b est quisque ; non ea figura, quae 
digito demonstrari potest ; Deum te igitur scito ease, si quidctt 
Deus est, qui viget, qui sentit, qui meminit, qui providit^ qui 
t^n regit et moderatur et movet id corpus cui pnepositus est, 
qu^ hunc mundum ille princeps Deus. Cic. Somn. Scipi- 

' Qpis/' Qut however they thus thought iu^ncral terms of a 
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from (his texty tliat U is absolutely contradictoiy to 
what Moses exprcfsses iipon the subject ; for, their de-* 

• 

resemblaoce in man of the divine nature, they riways, when 
the subject called for it, so explained themselves, as not loose- 
ly to assert, that in nian, motus iste celer cogitationis, acumen, 
soiertia, quam rationem vocamus, Gic. de Nat. Deor, lib. 3. 
c. 27. the mere fiiculty of human reason made man like to 
God. 1" hey rather argued, tliat the likeness of man to Qod 
arose from this faculty so managed and conducted that we 
*might possess virtue. Ad similitudinem bei propi^s accedeb^t 
humana virtus qu^m jfigiihi. Cic. dc Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 34. 
And thus Plato, nk tn^ av^t/ ojAotbrdrop ttitp n e; •» «i/A*r» ay 
ftvfirm on hkatorar^. Plat, in Tbeaeat^t. Thus agsun, ^Oficut^^ 
iw — — • htiaio* Kcu of/unov fAtra f^otn^tv^ ytnaieu. Id. ibid. 
Agahl, 'O fjLiv ^itfpcift iifAtit 9itf f iM^ o/AO»e( yftp h tt {JLHi fftJ^fuv 

avoiAOioi Ti K»t het^of^ tett ahn&'4 Flat, de Legib. lib. 4. We 
are here to observe, that these ancients, in no wise like our 
modem rationalists, crudely affirm, that man is endowed with 
moral faculticis, reseinbling the moral perfections of his Crea- 
tor ; but they distinguish the fatuities of man, as then osdy 
rendering us like God when they are so conducted as to make 
OS <r*r^^oM(, so truly wise, as to be really virtuous. They did 
not determine that our likeness to God consisted in our barely 
having a faculty of free reason ; bht they considered, that we 
could then only be like God when we became just and holy, 
hxMot Kut oa-iot fAira f^ovn^tu^' or, in other words, when we at- 
tained a right understanding to depart Jhm iniquity. They 
observed the difference between reason and right reason : they 
pointed out a height of reasoVi, with which whosoever are en- 
dued, may in all things act intuitively aright, but this they al- 
lowed to be above man : quartus autem gradus et altiiwimus 
roL, IV. E 
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s^rc ioi^itKe'tllohm^ as« or liie to. God in hnqxmng^ 
was the mistake wnich caused our first parents ruin. 
. . Let us now see how the other text will answer the 
purpose designed to be served by it. Gorf, said Solo- 
mon, made mm upright:^ Thd'wdrds' of Solomon are, 
God made tlic liiah, i/asharj >Vhifch we might render 
aright : God implanted in him nothbg that was wrdng. 
Adaiii, before the fall, had not in him the evil iiiclina^ 
tions of a corrupt nature ; and the not having these, was 
the rectitude in which he was created. When the 
sentence of death passed upon him, he, who before was 
an image of God's eternity, was now become mortal,' 
his body became corruptible.; and a corruptible body 
presseth dozpn the souL"^ He now began to have sensual 
appetites and desires, which created him many inclina- 
tions which he had to strive against, if he would strive 



est eorum qui nature boni sapicntesque gigiiuntur, quibus i 
principle iiinascitur ratio recta, constansquey quae supra homi- 
nem putanda est, Deoque tribuenda. Cic. lib. .2. c. 13. Here- 
in they stated tlie great difference between tlie human nature 
and divine; they allowed God to be the standard of all recti- 
tude and truth ; but tliey siffirraed that man in no wise was so ; 
but wanted a measure or rule, to a4iu3t his judgment by, in 
order to act aright. O in 0io( n/^iv fr«y7*;y Xini*»rtit fifT^9» mt 

de Leg. lib. 4. Which one point, duly considered^ is that so- 
briety of knowing and estimating ourselves, wliicb H'ill lead us 
to admit both tlie sentiments I have above observed that 
Moses hinted, and what I endeavour to build U|K)n it. 
• Gen. iL 22. ' Wisd. ix. 15. « Ibid, 
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against sin; He wad bow faUlen iiito< (he 'imperfection 
Under which weWllIabour, •• " •' ^' ' " 

V ideo roelipn^probpqy^i 



M. 



Deteriora sequQr- 



.' I ,■" . ; . • I i • 



He might now many times sefc and' a j^iprove the things 
which are most excellent ; and yet hatve a heart that 
might cause him often to be such as the best of us are^ 
Who, as* there is fio man upon darth that sitmtth no^y' 
*do in many things offend (dL* But though before ho 
became corruptible he had not in him those evil appe* 
tites, which are since grown so powerful in our nature ; 
yet it will not foltow that God originally gave him 
•uch a beam of unerring understanding, as to place him 
in a light which would not admit of mistake and error. 

• 

Decipimur specie recti 1— HoR. 

To this failure Adam was subject in his first estate; 
'bnd herein it was that he fell from it : both Eve and he 
'judged what the tempter proposed to them to be very 
i^ht, although it was grossly wrong; anil in the error 
of their judgment they went astray $ their appetites 
were not the strength which prevailed against them. 
In their judgment' lay their weakness; they were mis- 
led^ they were decehied. Thus St. Paul speaks of their 
transgressions, not imputing it to their corrupt iiiclinaf* 
tions, but to their erring in their understanding ; tht 
serpent beguiled Eve through hii subtlety,'^ the insinua- 
tion of the tempter became too subtle for them. Herein, 



' 1 Kings viii. 46^. * James iii, 2. * lii Cor. xi. 3. 
' k2 
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therefore, the xrrkeiTs who use- the text of Solomoo 
tlie view above mentioned^/mistake bis true meanini^. 
From Solomon^s asserting, ih^iGod made man uprighiy 
they would infer, that God gave Adam a perfection of ac- 
tual understanding, by which he might, without further 
direction, have devised bis own way aright, to comptelo 
himself in f very moral virtue ; whereas Solomon -says 
no more, tlian that Ciod made man (jfoshar) rectus^ i. e. 
Bot crooked or perverse : or, as we render it in EngLUb, 
upright, /. €• not inclined, or propense to evil. • Solo* 
mon says that Adam had originally a rectitude of heait 
, or inclination ;* but these writers would infer, that he 
bad a perfection of head, an unerring^ judgment; 
whereas these are two very different things. I can ^p* 
|irchend that Adami had a natural capacity, quick »h1 
lively, far greater than we have \ but as he had far less 
acquaintance with, and information of, the nature of 
things, than even we have had ; his actual knowledge at 
the time of his bemg seduced, must have been less than 
our knowledge is i consequently it happened in fiict, 
that he erred in a matter^ wherein no onoof a moderate 
share c^ improved understanding would have been so 
grogsly mistaken. 

But may we not correct a little the expressions used 
in setting forth this pretended rational scheme ooo- 
tended for, and query upon the subject as follows? Is 
not tAft spirit of m^n the candle of tke Lord?"^ Is there 
not a spirit in man^^ created with abilities oS reasoniiur 
suited to his state ? Is there not herein a natural mspira* 



< Prov. XX. 27. *^ Job xxxiL 8. 
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ttortofiheAbmghti/togive matiundersiandhg* at soon 
M he grows up to'kiibw the tisie of it f And if Adiim wns 
created not a cIlMd, lAit a m/iii ; if fte wUs created up- 
right, having a right heart not biased by evil appetites ; 
must he not have had all the pow,e][8 of a.found mind t 
And what can we say or thii)i.k,haf;pul4. want more? 
Would not things have gradually appeared to him in 
(heir true ligh^t ? Tils min^d not corrupted would have 
^4mitted them to h^vo been rationally considered ; and 
his knowledge, as it grew and increased, being sincere 
and unbiassed, would, have led him ia a right use of hie 
reason^ unto true sentiments of his duty, as the relations 
of life came to be known to htm ; so that ho might by 
his own natural light have gone wisely and virtuously 
flirough the world. I might cite many passages fron^ 
tlie best and most virtuous heathen writers, to shew, that 
* ibey seem sometimes to have thought the humau ability 
of diis sort." But I might again cite other places from 



B^ 



* Job xxxii. 8. I think I need not here observe, that tlie 
word riOttf:) here used, which we translate inspiration, is tlie 
word used by Moses, Gen. ii. 7, to signify the impirationi 
or ireath of life ; and that thereifore we may justly here talce 
it to mean, not what we Christians call the gt*ace of Ood, but 
rather tliat original ability of mind which (iod has given unto 
nan. 

iwty^a^it h x«yec TO Trf< ^vx*'^ Mtroicii'Drei'. Hieroclcs. 

" Est quklen\ vera lex, recta nitio, naturw congruens, dMIhsa 
k^ omnes, constans, setnpiterna, qux vocet ad otficium ju« 
liendo ; veta^do a fraude deterreat, Cic. de Rep. lib. 3. hi 



N 
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fbeni), which kj a fonndation for not being positive ,iii\ 
this nice clkquisition ;^ smd herein tjbiey .preserved asior, 
cerity of inquiry, fitr more to be respected tha^n the ^^ 

rm Mill i,,H ' II f ■! I ■ I n' ' «»''!,■■ I Mi I ii,'" I '!■ -If 1 'ti lUL^U 

fragment. Erat'eium ratio profecta a rerum natui& et ad rectfc 
faciendum indpdl^ et k delicto avodEitis. Id. de L^. lib. $. ~ 
^ Si Isiles nob nkora j^O^t, ut eak ips^inttieri et 'j^c^ 
spicere, eidemqae 'Of^fiiA duce* ciirsum vitx tonficere ptissbi 
mus; hand erat'^^-quM quisquamratiotiem ac^ doctiiliMr 
requireret: nunc paivtolds nobis dediti^bioulosqtiosceleritiif 
inalis moribns opintenib|i»qiie'dq)riv^tiilsio'ne8itingdilliUs, t^ 
nusquam natune lunied 'i^pareat. Cicj 'T^soit Quttsti libw Si'ia 
init — Est pr6fect5 :»iimi.niedicina:|^0M^plua« . Id. libik 
This fibk writer appean to loe here to liUdw^lhat men by ]»l 
ture are not so made as to look at oa.<)e io thebottiuu «qA 
truth of things ; to jsei? without furth^Jnf^rni|ition» thaii ^H^ 
prompt su^estion of their j^mn reaspningSi. jthe, true i^elatjoui 
of things and the moral duties .of their liv«3.' j Had he bumiQi 
^hat we do from Moses, of the true origin of maokind, he 
wouldy I dare say, have allowed, that it might be necessary 
for man, when he first came into the world, not to be left ab- 
solutely to hunself^ to be. .glided by thf '/Mirvi^ igmkfthi, 
as he caUs them, which Grod had given Uuu He wooM hav» 
considered man, as not admitted naturim if$^m inttteri^ .bat 
so far only endowed, as that though he had peeeived ratiottem 
a Deo^ yet he might make it ionam mU wmbmuim a setfMow 
(The reader may find this sentiment suggested by one of tlM> 
disputants, in Cic. de Nat. Depr. lib. 3.) Therefore he would 
have rejoiced in the clear light which he would have had, of 
man's having all the rationem et discipHnam, which he sup^ 
poses him to want, from the directions, which, over and above 
his reason, God began, as soon as man cape into being, by 
^press levelation to give unto hidu 



ro^ant Ibrwardnfiss of our modern^ coj^tcndcrs.for iJie^ 
Bufficiency of Humaii tcosoii. Tlicoc. t^ter ncidom faU 
to bIicw pji unwfirrniiliilile disposilipn to ait^uuic, ■^*;itb- 
o^t proving, ^liut God gav^i no revelation; , until men 
liad first departed, /rom tlie guidiutcc of their reason, 
and wanted to be l>r()uglit bock, t^ be toltj. the usq iwid 
th? liglit of it. Antl they lififitiiy conclude, that if fiur' 
man reason at first tvm not in it8cl|'d 'sufficfcnt guiilo 
and direction for man ; it will fulToV, tliat Gpd did not' 
■u£ci(;ntly provide for liim.^ '^^^y i^" us, " tliat God 
at' first left men to the guUlancc of natural ^iKlitj, ov a 
diic use of rcawm' to discover wjiat best became ttu3 
station tliey ^prc placed in -, and wlmt dutiea ^erc i^* 
cumbeiit. upo^ tlietn, in tlfc.reli^tio^i tdey stooil to God 
as tlfcir Creator, and to qnb aiioither as fellow-creaturesi 
expcctipg no service frqm,thcm, but what tjicir own 



reason would Dugeest, aiiil tlic.vc'ry iiaiuT4 and circuin> 
stances ,'of th^ir ueing W9ul(l Jiavc rcconunended. \* 
And they add.' iliat y G^d jid,nat iniccposc iititil'raao 



contrary to what. 
aner'Adam was crci 



[forms ti^; accoidingjtowuoni, 
bciui^; he hml time to up, I 



had herein greatly iiuIe4."--But.atL tuiji is dtrccUy 
t,MoHcs informs tii| ; ac 
rcatcd, ^dox^ he li 
tnigii^ Hay to thmk, ot'goo^d'or'cvil; th^ voice u 
commjinilc ' ■ ' >i- • 

kige 

the day tfuii thou ritt'cH lliercofiHou s'fiatt Vurely aic,- 
A command wiis herein {^iven, nucIi as tlic rcoHon of 
man would not have investigated, had not Uic voice of 

' * Gen. ii. 16, 17. >....: .-,,, 
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0o^ appointed it to him ; consc^cntly, n sehrice or* 
observation was herein expepted from him, other than 
i¥hat his own reaspn would have suggested. But these 
i^riters will perhaps sa^ of this particular comn^and^ 
that it is allegory and not a fact. Let us then proceed, 
and we shall jSfnd, that as soon as I^lve wc^s created,' 
Adam ^d she were told, that a man shpuld leave hi$ 
father and his mqlhery an(f should cleave unto his v>ife\ 
qndi\i9X they should be pnejlesh* This command^ as 
Moses states it^ was, our Saviour tells us, spoken iq 
ihem bv the yoice of God. Herein, then', there k no 
allegory ; herein \fe have the witnpss of a greater than 
^Qses, that Moses related what was really fact, And 
^ is a test^mpny, wlich, duly considered, will provei 
£hat both our Saviour used, and the Jews also, to whom"^ 
our Saviour spake, received the accounts of what Mop 
ses. relates to have been done in the beginning, not as 
aileirory and fable ; but to be read And cited as true 
history/ God, in fact, declared to Adam and Eve, 
what was to be the inseparable union pf man and wife $ 
^nd therefore herein they were not ^^ left at first, to tJie 
guidance pf natural light, bv a due; use of reai^on to 
discover wh|it best becanie the station they were placed 
in to one another ;'' but received a special direction bjr 
afi audible voice from their Maker concerning this reW 
jtiop of life, before tbev had in any one thing failed iii* 
the use of their reason. 

* Hrn^ye not read? said our Saviour, appealing, as to fact, 
to what was recorded in Monies' writings. Sec Matth, &ix. 4^ 
&c. alK>ve cited. 
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What these writers say further, that to suppose rea- 
son, the reason of man, *^ in itself in any state or cir-» 
cumstanccs an ins'ufficient guide, is directly to impeae& 
the ^uihor of reason ; is to say, that God did not giW 
man sufficient abilities to know and to do his duty.'*--* 
This is equally dogmatical ; contradictory to what we 
are informed by Moses was, in fact, the manner in 
which, and the abilities with which, Adam and Ere 
were brought into the world. Moses does not say, that 
Gfod originally gave Adam a sufficiency of knowledge, 
for him to depend solely upon it ; but he abundantly 
shews us, that man was not left insufficiently provided 
for, because he shews u§ how God would by his vbice . 
have directed, as directions would be necessary for him. 
Upon the whole ; the texts of scripture above cited^ to 
^ietir'thkt there is in man a light of; reason, do in no' 
wise detctmine to ^hat degree it isf 'gfven; therefbfer 
they are 'not in themselvies concltisite against the ne'« 
cessity of revelation. And Vhatever else has been ofr* 
fered, may afbest be but the conceits of mere imagiiia-^ 
tioii,' And therefore intrinsically vain ; scf that I appr^-' 
heVid; if we would proceed as we ouglit in this inquiry, 
it may pertinently be examined, whether in the reason* 
df things it may not be right, that the infinite Creator 
sholjld make a rank of rational beings^ so far endowed* 
with reaison, as to be above 'the restraint and confine* 
roent of instinct ; and yet not endued with so unerring- 
a beam of reason, as to need no further direction, than 
what would arise from the intimations of their own* 
breasts. After such an inquiry, carefully made, we 
may consider whether man was the creature made, fa^ 
this rank ; and whether the directions mentioqedt bj 
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Moses, as originally given to tlicman, may npt.bei^p* 
prehended to liaye ^cn the most prqper poieans t<i|SU|)*, 
-pLy his defects, to ! make him perfect. thorougjti^/itjr«, 
Q^isheo^ unto ey^rjr ^ing necessary to wmfef tjhhi^.,gr^ 
end of bis creation, and bcii]g« . :ip> ..,,, 
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Conceimuig f he points above stated* ^*' ' 

. . «. li ^ 1 ■ ; *• . r t ♦ ;^ •. t 't 

»' . •:. ■ 1./ ■' •. . ' ' 'i : •«!• •■ •>.' 1 ,i; ' I 

, T(IE creati% of God, as far as^.we can exfui||ii^ |^ 
in the things^ i^^^ch mny be J^own )^y us, she^a.jj^ifQB;., 
di^xfttl connexion, between all these things. Jf yi:e |^ 
ifi what I wouldif:^Vthe lowest | the.,mosjt; de^ am^^'in* 
pij^ical parts of matter ; it is 2^ iq^estion,. ;whet]tie|;.ye- 
getative life does np^ subsist in all. (t is indeed so sl^^v, 
iA.sqme, that i^,:Vill escape our first inspection ;^]^ltf 
^toACs and minerals 'in time shew enough of it, though 
it be hard to conceive how small its first beginnmgs ,iure|^ 
that probably Inhere is not any thing, in the na^^ifj^L world 
wherein it really is not to be fouad* . W.e rn^ay \i^Qfi % 
gradual increase of the circulation, of it, . from, the mpx^ 
iRcrt parts^, as it were, .of matter, to trees, shrub^ plants^ 
and flowers ; whose, living growth is more and more 
conspicuous, and daily ornamented with new appear- 
ances of accrescqnt variety and alteration. And l^ow 
^Qar do some of these come to almost a visible cm^ 



tub IiDHDmucli moxG fQjfm^nil^^ '^v}n.n^ 9S9U^rif 

ih^tQ/xq^fMiy %xfi not Uviqg A^in(|ii)#^of;|i^ i«;}faiyi/^fi than 
Ml py»ter ; 4)1 whose imtion , y^^ wilMfdly, ^wjr mwa, 
tltoniithiit it opens it»\sheU|, to,t«1^e jn ti^^wi4ieyfi^.8oiji 
ivblob »U to feed it^-fLml/zshuto a|irthfi|j9i|ipfaiiQh Qfwj 
thiog ?wbich may mro n^mhfy aff(9Ciiit s >|l^>iu»,thoi# 
l^its which opeu tf^eii flow.erii(^ Ah^:,«of);iiin4. war^i 
fiir^ lutut^will instiuitly.cl^e upaa4iAhrW^tif.apy/grPii«jr 
pl()ejct rbe moved nOar.eoougbtqtiiltu^jtbQiii'iJ^Htf 
procoed JHurougU ih0 imnm^x^hhnYmi^iLm pdmimd 
lifev > y cutiL we come itoithAMie beings m>whQni|th0«br^9atll 
tomcat con^pk'iimiii'iif (Kva con«i4fir thf fdifl^enc^ifof 
diacammottt in tbc9e, an4.<2arry pnitJHiljirQgKwaoauBf 
tiUvtd^i^ater.UierMiQiial worId'|K|¥f^;4lP(«j^ ^MliosafyiM 
ingeniouii wsitec/.tbat 9omei.bimt(^; sf^^W^:^ J^?0.ilp 
iMch^iceason ^nd fknowAedg^i^ksamctiHAo ^rdmUeill 
JUan ;: ^o<tbat the animal wd ratH>99l K^n^atipa da^ip 
nearly approach, that if you take the;]|ifh0iit,pf/tbe 
one, and compare it with the lowest of the other, there 
will scarcely be pereeayedadiflTercnce between them. 
The variety in the dapojeUiies of men being con'sidered| 
will carry us oycr'avaM field, and bringus'td ^he bor- 
ders of the angelib sta^ ; 'for manwas made idmly a little 
lower than the arfg^Hr."^ Hoiv far^ '^had 'sfti nit come 
into the world, and death by sin^ thei Hig^heit and most 
perfect men might have improvea and come near to 
the lowest order of angels, we cannot say. But if, 

* See Locke's Essay on Uie Human Undcrstaodugi book iiL 
€. 6. ^ Hcb. ii, 7. 
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from ^tUlSre tan^tee of th6 er^tion, we ttifty vtsatdn 
ix>neendiig' thihgs' invisible ^'wppbsing ihat God' €vei 
tited 'thiii' first into urith the highest capad^, whiell 
cMld B^n^'to his'iMk of bei%s jet knoWin|;;jL« tbiil 
ikt vfBS iHt^A& a '^ttie lower ikon the angels ; <tliatidi# 
lowest of %bM^ fnteRigences WW made greater thadi^htyj 
^e oaiN^dt<i|[>1a<ie^ him higher, than upon anaseeAt iiekt 
fccftween the' animal land more inteHdctuai stated Aid 
when we^dbasider how it answers the analogy of iiiiiigBi 
that allthd^SAtellectual powers should rise gradoalty, 
<Mie order abov^ another, to complete a fulness in God'a 
ereation-bf-thl^' heavens and of ihc^ earth i^ it wiU not te 
vnreasonaU^ tO' shppose, that God created man mA 
t^chpoweiiP indeed of reason, as to be above aU^Hult 
tKa be caHed animal lifb ; yet not with so mastetty^ift 
fight of Y^a^, as absolutely to want no assistant^ 
Iformation^. 'Mr: Pope has excellently well exprJEMad 
<what I am aim^ at. In the creation of God, he ob» 
^serves, that as ' ' 



Ml ' AH must filU, or not coherent be. 
And all that rises, rise in dofi degree ; 
Then in the scale of life |um1 sense 'tis plain. 
There must be /Bomewbere such a rank as man] 
Plac'd on the isthmus of a middle state, 
A being darkly wise and rudely great.^ 



* Without this Plato thought the heavens would be impev« 

feet. tfpavoc ariXnc tren, t% ya^ awai\a. It avrt 71H1 ^t^at w^ 
4JM* ht ^ m ^UKKh tiXii^ utatu^ §t*at. PlatO iu TimSQO^ 

^ Pope's Essay on Man, ep. 1 and 9. 
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There must be somewhere, in ascending from sense to 
the height of reason, a rank of creatuteis above the iion* 
finement and limitation of instinct ; but not 30 perfect 
in their powers of reason, .as to stand in need of none 
other than their own direction. 

Of this ran1(. the poet deemed Hiaq^ .f^s^imating him 
made^ 

With too much knowledge for the sceptic side. 
With too much weakness for the stoic's pride.* 

To have light enough to see how hb may, with a suffi* 
cient certainty, from known premises draw many im- 
portant conclusions, but not light enough absolutely to 
rest satisfied in the sufficiency of his own wisdom/ The 
' poet gives us many rational intimations, that man must 
originally hard becii formed in this line of being, that 
there might be a just gradation in the works of God : 

that progressive life may go 



Around its width, its depth extend below. 
Vast chain of beuig^ which from Ood begai^ 
Nature^ ethereal, human, angel man. 
Beast, bird, fish> insect ! what no eye can see. 
No glass can reach I from infinite to thee. 
From thee to nothing.^ . 



• Pope's Essay on Man, ep. 2. ver. Jl. 

' Ttie stoic's prid^ here hinted at, b, I think, what is ex- 
pressed in the latter part of tlie following sentence : Judicium 
hoc onmium mortalium est ; fortunam a Deo petendam esse, 
a seipso sumendam esse sapientiam. Vide Cic, de Kat Deor. 
itfo. 3. c, 36. 

« Pope's Essay on Man, ep, L ver. 199- 
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t: Tbci Ipoet fiirtlieD lexp&iiates upon, th^ subject, 

. ' , Far as fcrpation s ample range extends 
' lie scale of sensuaT, mental pow'rs ascends; 



n\: 



/ 1 



Mark how it moiiiJtsl to lii^^s imberial tace, 
tVbnl tlie gi-i^en^myiiacls in tfie'peBplM grakr! 
How instinct varies in the groveling swine^ 
Compior-dy half-reas'ntiig elephant ! with thinlf: 
Twixt that land-reaston what a nice barrier. 
For ever separate, yet for ever near :^ 



~' And he ftcrtber bint^, ibat we oiight not to tbthik il^ 
%rong, that inab, made to be of this order, btisiuka 
large sbaird of reason id guicle'bihi. 



^ • * ' 



say,iiolman*B impelled^ .h0av;V in &uU» 



Say rather m^^S; as perfect as he ofigbt : 
His being measur'd to his /State and place. 



»".-.• 



'■ II 



Presumptuous man.! the reason woijdd'st thou find. 
Why form'd so weak;, so little, and so blind ; 
First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess,, 
Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no less* 

What would this man? would he how upward soarf 
And, little leas than angel, would be more ? 

— ■ on superior powers 

Were we to press, inferior must on ours ; 

Or in the full creation leave a void, . 

Where one step broken, th^ great scale's destroyed. 

The gen'ral order since the whole began. 

Is kq>t in najture, .and is kept in man.* ^ 



:sst 



^ Pope's Essay, ep. 1. ver. 199. ' * Ibid. ver. 35—163. 233. 
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These 6^ntimcnts do/ 1 think, most dearly lead us t6 
8^69 tba^^'in the reason of things, there' must be sotnief* 
"Where in the imi verse it being of such, and no gredtet 
'powers of reason, thkii arc hete sup^^ecl to' belong to 
iftah. And tliht this is our true statiddfd^ Wbeen iH^ 
opinion of the best writers,^ and has beeh ^onfitmed ihi 
factliy the experience of all ages J So that to Uflk'of 
nian liaving unerring reason, or of our "wanting no fut« 
ther instruction"^ th^n a careful attendance to the result 
of our p^n judgment ; is a vanity which might be suf- 
ficiently exposed in the sentiment mehtiont^d in the book 
of Job : Vain man would be wise^ though man be bdfn 



, c 



^ It is the sentiment expressed by Cicero, that we are n6t 
creatures made able by nature ; Naturam ipsam intueri et 
perspicere, e^demque optiinA duce cursum vitie conficere ; but 
that we want for this purpose, what he calls rationem ac dot' 
trinmnt having only ignicuhst which, if not properly ftd and 
cherished, will fail and be extingubhed. See Cic. Tusc* Quant, 
lib, 3, in princip, sup. cit. Quartus auteni gradus et altisii- 
mus eorum est, qui natuii boni sapicntesque gignuntur: qui- 
bus a priucipio innascitur ratio, recta constansque, qu» supra 
hominem putanda est, deoque tribuenda. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 
lib. 2. c. 13. 

' Our scriptures rightly tell us, that thef*e U no man who 
may not sin : 1 Kings viii, 4. There is not a Just man upon 
earth, that ioeth good and may not sin: Eccles. vii. 20. 'Fhe 
philosophers say, Sapicntiam nemo assequitur. Vide Cic. de 
Nat. Deor. lib. 3. c, 32. 

" Nam, ut nihil interest, utrum neino valeat, an nemo pos* 
6it valerc, sic non intelligo, quid intersit, utrum nemo sit sa- 
piens, an nemo esse possit. Vide Cic. ibid. ' 
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Jike a wild a$s*s coU:^ such an independence of under- 
jttai}i\\ng is a height for which we were not made. We 
.may think of ourselves as we please ; but from the be* 
, ginning to this time, even from the time when Adam 
,^as brought into the world, until now,Ae that has tlins 
^abfcdutely trusted in his own heart"* has been a fool. 
•Jlow peculiar then is it to the nature of man, tliatGod, 
as .soon as he was created, made to him, as Moses re* 
lates, an especial revelation ? If the perfection of man 
.could have arisen merely from his reason, without doubt 
no such revektion would have been given lum ; for the 
all^wise God does nothing superfluous or in vain.^ 
Therefore since a revelation was in &ct made to man 
in the beginning ; hence we know, that it was necea* 
«ary, and that his original reason was not alone siiffi* 
cieni for him* As to those who say that the narration 
of a revelation made to the first man is a mere allegory 
.and fable ; let them not pretend to argue, that^f th« 
original reason of man was not alone a sufficient guide, 
then it must follow, that God did not sufficiently pro- 
vide for the creature made thus imperfect ; for the ans- 
urer hereto is, that the revelation given to Adam, and 
intended to have been continued over and above hu 



■Job xi. 12. • Prov. xxviii. 26. 

' The ailment used by the apostle concerning the kiw, 
might, I think, be justly accommodated to the topic before 
us, in words as follow : for if there had been reason given 
unto Adam, such as, or so sufficient, that it might have given 
him life, verily his righteousness would have been by his rea- 
son. See Gal. iii. 21. 
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natural reason , would have been^uffidient for man*s tia* 
tural Tveaknesfi) ami have thoroughly^ insiructca him 
more and more unto every good work) if it had not heM 
set aside and disregarded by him/'- '" * • 






I ( * ' I . , » 
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Some further comiderAtions concerning the original state 
ofourjirst parents ; the ndture^of the first comthandy 
or prohibition malde to them ^'imd wherein. consisted 
the sin of their nit obseroing iti, 1:1. •• » 






THE point we considered in. ^ic foVegoing c^apt^ir 
wag) how far we may reasonably ,ccu\|^*cture, from tlie 
rank and order of being in which man was formedj^ that 
he was made a creature not of absoRite independent un« ^ 
derstanding \ I would hercf obscrv^, tliat a most^excet* 
lent writer has hinted to u$ this very thing. The au* 
thor of the book of Ecclesiasticus enumerates those en* 
dowmcnts with wtiich, and the drrcclion und^t which 
God thought fit to bring our first parents into the world. 
The Lord, he says, created man of the earik-r they re* 

I ■ 'til • 

cefoed the use of the five operations of the Lbrdy and in 
the sixth place he imparted them understandings and in 
the seventh speech^ an interpreter of the cogitations ' 
thereof: counsel and a tongue^ ej/es^ and ears, and a 

VOL. IV. F 
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hearty gofoe he them to understand.^ In these and the 
three following yerses, he remarks, how God gave unto 
jnan bis five senses, his ability of speech and under* 
standing. But he had before observed, that when God 
made man in the beginning, he left him in the hand of 
his counsel.^ The question is, in whose counsel was 
man now left ? The Latin version says sui consiliiy his 
own counsel I but very absurdly : the Greek i/emi is, 

M^xiv avTov ly ;^pl A»aCiiX»ii avr^' not lavTV his OWn^ but 

avTH his^ t. e. GodCs counsel. Now this truly agrees , 
with what follows in the next verse, if man would have 
conformed to it ; his duty was to have kept the com- 
mandments, leoi «»r»' votivcraf tv^Mo^.^ He was to have 
paid unto God mr^uL^^t t9( mirit^^j the obedience of faith ; 
which intimation is no oUief than what is the substance 
of all revealed religion; that without faith it was tut* 
possible man should please God;^ for, not to follow ab- 
solutely the counsels of man's own lieart ;^ but to fear 
Godj and to keep his commandments^ was to have been 
the whole of man J This is what Moses sets before us^ 
who tells us, that God made man ; but over and besides 
making him a living souly and creating him, as Solo* 
men spealcs, yasbar, aright^ having nothing in him un- 



rnf^n^ 



* Ecclus. SLvii. 1 — 9. ^ Ibid; xv. }4. 

« Ibid. ' •» Hcb. xi. ti. 

- * The fbUowing our own eounselsy is, in scripture-meaniD^k 
die deserting or dqpartidg from what God has revealed, to do 
what seemeth right in our own eyet. See Psal. Ixxi. 1 1, ^c. 
and many other places, which mjght be cited. 

' Ecdes. xii« 13. 
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meet for an intelligence of his aider and rank in being ; 
having given him senses and underftanding in snch 
nueasureas his Maimer thought fit to bestow :< over and 
above aU, he gave. him a commandment, which, if he 
would have faitbfidly kept to an^ observed, wotdd 
have led him unto every thii^ sufficient for him; 
But, 

The difficulty, which objectors raise against mterpf et# 
ing literally what Moses relates of the command hetfe^ 
ssod to be given ; lies in their conceiving the command 
it^lf ais in no wise rationally conducing to man's per« 

— — ^p^— «■ — — . Ill I i— i^i^i— — Ml— — *— ^» I I .i^^r^— — .M^ii^ii— — _— ^» 

' ' ' 1 . i / 

s Bodes. viL 20. His imperfeot reason would have been the 
oocssion of no evil, if he had not departed from observing th^ 
eomnwiBdmcDts of GkKL Adam's ability of nttaotk was sudi ki 
it ought to be In one of his tank in heii^ and the importaat 
thing to him was* to 

Know thy ovm pointy thk. kmd, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakneas, heav'u bestows on thee. ' 

PopB, ubi sup. 

He ought not to have aimed to be knowing as God, but'Obey- 
ing what God commanded ; thereby to have learned and don^ 
the duties of his life, but, 

In reas'ning pride our error lie^ 

All quit their sphere, and rush Into the skies : 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods: 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell; 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel : 
And who bat wishes to invert tbi'bWs 
r Of Older, sift against the Etertial CbOse. ' ' ' 

... 96fs, obi sup. ' 

rS 
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fcction. It is impossible, tlicy think, tliat ^uch a being 
OS God. is, should appoint so great a weight, of the hap- 
piness or misery ot mankind, to depend lipon a matter 
in itself of such little real impoitfaVcej as the earting or 
not eating of the^fruft of a partfciillir' Irec:*" Hcf e JP WJhi 
fess they start, what xm^lit io be* eJthmineJ Very const'*- 
derately, and is not to be so hastily determined as ^iiiti 
imagine ; who, I thtnk*^ add toy ik^tcdd oftemoVinle' the 
stombting-bkrek by' their unalcfObtiAtabM ratiociiAtti«tf.' 
They say, ^ God bbd laid tlic whble stfrt** and wbi^Tit 
of ^is authority vpM^ this oiie'fX>hihiafi!d': ^ if, say th($y; 
you suppose a case so circumstanced, that if a son^s 
disobedience to a father, in some one particuIarVio 
itself of no moo^ont, lyiU infer nxA merely a negibot^ kut 
even a contempt of his^parent^s aluihoirity ; be thciniatter 
of the oifencei Kv^hatiii^itt) ^VtU if noidc^erve the severest 
resoAtraent I ;W;h|it>itfalei>8<;Hi tlnnlcsa trivial thingv and 
in common estimation may pass as su'ch, he will pre^ 
sume his father wiill; think ^Ottoo.ft. but had his fktlier 
expressly laid tlie wbolo^weigm <^ his authority Upon 
this one thing ; Jiad he expressly said beforo-hand. Son, 
whatever else you m;iy UiiMk.t^jdotopIeasp or shew 
regard t9 019, .shall bave no ac^pts^nce^ imlesa ia this 
one easy thing, which I make and appoint to be the test 
of your duty, you carefully obey niie \ for, upon your 
failure herein,^ X will mpst absojjitcly treat you as a re- 
bel. Should, the gon» after all tUi%.presu«i\c toofiend in 






^ Id utique vidjBt^r.SW^'^^U"' <^t:«s|iciTimuni'C)tWkl lan- 
tern humanam pl^xisic^ Jw^-ipeldtditMy dkatur Deus^'ob rem 
exigujim. Burnf t Ardiseol. p. 296\ 
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I might lay, necessary to be given him ? and whMhei', 
this command being broken, it could otherwise be, far 
the reason and nature of things, as God had made them, 
unless he had created them anew, than that the punish* 
mentand ruin threatened for man, must take place ; for 
otherwise, he might not have had a ivaj back to ho* 
nouT, glory, and immortality. If we can in such exa^ 
mination as this, search and find any grounds to believi 
that God, in what Moses writes, had dispensed to oar 
first parents no otherwise, than what was suitable and 
agreoable to their natures ; we shall see great reason fiir 
all that is set before us concerning the proceedings of 
his providence, as Moses has related thenu 

The prophet Jeremiah argued with the Jews, that 
God spake not unto their fatheiB*— eaiteemmg hunU* 
offerings and sacr^es t but this thing commanded he 
themj saying J obey my mice^ and I will be your Oodf 
and ye shall be my people.^ Hence arises a directing 
intimation, that the great end and design of the legal 
institutiops wc|re to discipline and to exercise tlie Jews- 
to obey God^ In like manner, when God ^thought fit 
to make tlie cpvenant of circumcision with Abraham ; 
the declared design of what was instituted was, that 
Abraham should walk before God, and thereby be per* 
fect.^ Thus we are to ccmsider the commandment 
given to Adam concerning the forbidden tree ; not as if 
God spake to him concerning a tree, merely to preserve 
it inviolate ; but herein he commanded him this one 



* Jerem. vii^ 22, 23* ^ Ota, xvii. 1. 
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thing, namely, ohty my toke indeed; to do whttteret 
I shall declare to be the diities of tJiy life. Not that 
GkMl required, that man should obey hii voice mereljr 
for the sake of, and to lay a stress upon hb onm autho* 
fity ; but, because it vrik necessary for man, not to 
he left to his own guidance, but to be kept in the hand 
of GodS counsel. Adam, when created, was not so 
omde that directions absolutely right in themselves 
frould occur fiom his own judgment of things, foir tho 
whole guidance of his life ; and therefore God gave 
kirn a command not to eat of a particular tree, as he nS^ 
(erwards gave to Abraham the command of circumcK* 
lion. As Abraham received the command of circumci- 
sion to be ike rign^a seal of the rigbieousnets offuHh^^ 
so Adam received the command of not eating of Iha 
forbidden tree to be a sign, an attestation, a standing 
and inviolate roerobrial, that ho was not to fidlow his 
f9wn invent^Bs, bi^t jtruly and faithfi^U^ to obe^ God. 

If we consider the commandmisnt, eoncetumg the fori* 
«|iidden tree, in thb light \ the narration wiU be gr^atljr 
cleared from those difficu}ties whicl^ afe surmised to be 
jn what liases hath said^ |n every fevelatioiji wbtph 
God hath made unto men^ it is observable, that somo 
|iosttive institution or institutions tup enjoined, for tho 
receivers of si^ch revelations tjruly to pay unto God, in 
fobeying them| the obeQience of faith, /. e. to believe 
and do whatever God is pleased io declare or demand 
nf them. Thus we receive the two ordinances, which 



' Rppi. iv. 11. 
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Cbriii hatlij^K^inted ut in the New Testament, bap« 
iiam, and the oonuQunion of bread and wine. Tbua the 
Jews were bound to observe the ritet, and to make iho 
•aorifices of the law by Moses ; even as Abraham be« 
^re received the command of circumcision.'" And thus 
imtp Adam was given the injunction not to eat of that 
particular tree,, which was called the Iree o/ knowledge 
of goad and evil. Of which command we can no more 
vajf) ihfit God did not literally enjoin . our first parents 
^ot to eat of that tree, thon we can say, that he did md 
literally enjoin Abraham the circumcision of the flesh; 
or the Israelites to offer the sacrifices which are direoW 
cd in the law ; or us Christians the washing of water in 
baptism, a^d the eating of bread and drinking of wiae 
in remembrance of our Saviour, as tbdy are enjoined by 
him, Upon the whole, the interpreting literally what 
Idoses says of the prohibited tree, and afterwards of the 
tree of life, does not make the texts that speak of them 
liUi lwt>iy^itft i^ it sets up no singular or peculiar notion 
in religion, which has nothing like it in the other scrip* 
tures : but ratlier it is so truly katiI mfmknyimt rSc wirfA^,"* 
hath such an agreement with what is read of a like na« 
ture from faUh io fakhj in all the subsequent revela* 
tions which God hath been pleased to make unto men ; 
that it approves itself in shewing that the way of God 
to lead man thro^^^h the world hath been in this point 
pone otb^r than one and the same in principle, tliOl^^ 
diversified in circumstances, as the different ages might 



^ Rom. iv, 1 1. ", 2 Pel, u 20, • Rom. xii, 6. 
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rcqiiire, from the very, beginning down to these last 
times, and is to continue the same until our state here 
be fuUillcd. 

The objectors to a literal interpretation of Moses' ac« 
count of (he two particular trees of the garden, do there* 
fore vainly think that they have an insuperable difficulty 
in asking; how could there be in nature trees which 
Gould bear such fruits, as seem, by a literal interpret^/* 
tion of Moses, to be ascribed \o the tree of knowledge) 
and the tree of life ? For if any one should ask us con« 
ccming baptism, what sort of water can that be, which 
can give the washing of regeneration I or concerning 
tlic IiOrd*s supper ; what can we conceive of natural 
liourishment or juices in that bread and wine, from the 
eating and drinking of which we may be made par- 
takers (ff the body and blood of Christ ? Would any 
one, who thinks soberly upon the benefits ascribed to 
the doing thoHC things, as God hath commanded them, 
find himself at a loss to answer in these matters? Or, 
would lie apprehend that the things so commanded arc 
a mere allegory ; and that we are not enjoined literally 
to use real water, or to eat and drink real bread and 
real wine ? Ilather, liow muqh more reasonably may 
^e see and apprehend, that as we eat the bread and 
drink the wine, which God hath commanded in assur* 
ance of the faith, that if we obey God, it will be untp 
us according to his word, to give us eternal life, to 
raise us up at the last day \^ even so might Adam, hav- 
ing done the will of God, when God should direct it, 



' John vi. 54« 
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baye literally pnt forth his hand, and taken of the ire^ 
of life, and eaten and have lived /or eter."^ And as wc 
are to be washed with water as Christ hath required^ 
and God will give us of his holy Spirit, both to think 
ftnd to do, above what wc otherwise would be able of 
&ax own sufficiency, presumptuously assuming to stand 
in our own strength without him ; so if Adam, literally 
faking, had not eaten of the forbidden tree^ he would 
have continued in the hand of God's counsel, and not 
liave corrupted himself and his way before God. Not 
»that meat, or abstaining from any kind of meat, recom^ 
mendeth unto God ; not tliat the washing or not wash* 
ing with water is in itself any thing ; rather, we may, 
and Adam and Eve might have eaten, or not eaten, and 
therein have been neither the better nor the worse, had 
there not been the commandment of God, The tree 
prohibited, was, I apprehend, like other trees of the 
garden, pleasant to the eyesy and good for food; but 
the point to be considered, was, whether in observing the 
prohibition not to eat of this one tree, the man was not 
to keep himself in the hand of God's counsel, not te 
take upon himself to be his own independent director; 
but to have obeyed absolutely, wherein-soeycr God 
was pleased to give him special directions, to live ac» 
cording to every xcord which should proceed /rom the 
mouth of God J 1 f man had persevered herein, as God 
gave him one law for a relative duty,* he would, in like 

% mi 

^ Gen. iii. 22. ' Deut. viii. 3. Matt. iv. 4. 

* I have before observed, tliat God gave our first parents 
Hie Inw, tliat man and wife should not be twain, but one iesh^ 
Jdsrk X. 8« vide qux sup. 
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riment ; and the event proved to the full i^hat Jiad 

been foretold •** In like manner,, how easy is it to see^ 

that God might know, that the active aiid busy faculty 

he had given our first jmrents, which we call reason^ 

not given in a greater measure than he had endowed 

them with,' would never have been kept within its pnH 

per bounds, unless at first exercised under some suob 

especial command as he thought fit to give them ; «p4 

therefore gave such command, to be the standing' inyif 

plate memento of their lives, that whether they ate^ or 

whether they drank^ ox wKatsoexer they did,^ thejp 

should in nothing turn aside from yihaX God commands 

ed, either to the right handy or to the ieft^' 



CHAP. VIII. 

Concerning the situation of the garden of Eden* 

THE writers who contend, that Meises only designed 
an instructive apologue, and not a real history, would 
represent, that his very description of the situation of 



* See Exodus xxiii. 33. Judges ii. &c. 
' Motum istum celerem cogitationis, acumen, solertiam, quam 
tatibnem vocamus. Cic. de Nat. Deoi*. lib. 3. c. 27. 
y 1 Cor. X. 31. * Deut. v. 32. 
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•entimcnt of the whole period cited from Eusebius^is 
different, if we understand Macriti^ farrm* to mean, that 
Motes really wrote in allegory, and that £asebius so 
thought of him ; from what it would appear, taking 
(kose words as referring to Plato, and intending only 
that Plato so thought of Moses. The Greek sentenct 
mny, I think, admit the latter sense ;^ an English 
ffeader may be apt to catch the former : and Dr. Bur- 
net hereupon endeavours, in a manner unworthy a scho& 
lar, to palm the former upon us. We may fully se« 
Uie opinion of Euscbius concerning Piato^s imitating 
McMI in the chapter following what is cited. Euse* 
bftiM teUs usy how Plato formed his fable of the Andro- 
gytMlt9f fkom what Moses bad related of God's making 
the woman out of the man.< Plato changed the fact 
KeUted by Moses, and used a fiction, as he thought si- 
nilar to it, and reputed it as warrantable ; supposing 
llMt Moses herein, as well as himself, bad written aUe« 
g^ry. But Eusebius hereupon tclk us expressly, that 
3Plato did nof understand Moses* intention,^ and was ig* 
MMrant of his way of speal ing.' Here then wo come to 

' The words of Euscbius, in our present copies of hun, are» 

V«#i*^( div Tiv* n«^«lM0^» yiyofiydti f a»)^, k a¥ (/ if) r^rtt rer 
JM^i^iroy W«Ti)d«» Aft Tti( yv¥oniioi VfOi rS ^O^mrc SifltHfVi /MMirir- 

«•) ikvfi «\XD70f«ly TiOfiKiy. Euscb. lib. xii. c. 1 1. 
s EusA. lib. 12. c. 12. 

^ f«« ntmi .1 Wmrvv iwoia ii^f}T«» hmttota, Euseb. ihkl« 
1 1^^#' fA99 Irtf in uy^^vi^t^i toi* ^oyov. Eiiseb. ibid* . 
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f #»)<^.^ From hence it is said that Eusebios representi 
Hoses as haying written of his paradise ni^hohgi* 
taUjf ; whereas I apprehend, that whoever will duly 
fouumne EusebiuS) will see, that he here hinted Plato'9 
aeatimeBt of Moses, but not his own. Eusebius repre^ 
tents Plato as an allegorical writer, and the passage 
cited firom him kas some defect,"^ or is obfcure^ 
worded ; but it seems to me that he aimed to set hixi^r 
WtM i>U(0« M*Mnaf« ; in a point of view over i^aiiist Mo* 
les ; to appear s^ch a writer as be (Plato) UxriiL Mosef 
to have been bi^fc^ him. Aecordingly, though natp 
changed the facts related by Moses ; * and did not nar* 
rate the very sa9M^ which he read in Moses' wrUu^g^ 
but adopted otbei^^ yet he thought he would writq as 
elegantly of Pons and Penia, as he deemed Moses had 
written <^ Adan^ Md Eve ; reputing Moses, as weB M 
bimself, f «^^ ^t^ri^ r»Nic «#«p^ittiK ^•y«K9 writing not aa a 
liistorian^ but ia the mythic. style of allegory. The 

f i " ' ' ■ I.' ■ ■ ■■ ■ "' ,1 

* Vide Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. xii. c. 11. Hunc hortum 
Dei apud Mosem eundem esse volunt nonnulli ac Aio( xnwow, 
Jovis hortum apud Platonem, et eandem esse utrobique histo- 
riam vel allegoriam xar^ ri^of »vofpnret Xoyeq Muctuq, secun- 
dum arcanos sensus Mosb inquit Eusebius. Bnmef s Archae(4« 

p. 87. 

' I should suqpeet that Eusebius wrote Maftrtu^ it x«r» r»r*c 

airoffifirSt Xoysf fetplO*. Mosis, quasi, secundum quosdam 

arcanos sensus loquentis. The meaning of the place would 
thus be clear, but perhaps the unskilful transcriber dropped 
die second tt, not seeing the meanmg of it« 
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Eiifcbiuft* fcntimcnt concerning IxHh Plato and Mo^e* s 
be plainly vhcws tliat lie knew Vimm had written' ftd> 
and hintory, but thought Plato mbiook him, and tm^ 
posed him an allcgorbt; and that in writing in thitt iMte, 
he wa« an imitator of him« Accordingly, we ought ii6 
io comArue what was before cited from Euicbius, - m to 
snake it agree with what he has thus plainly dechired* 
But ici return from whence I hare digressed j the 
writers who do not admit in a literal sense, what Moses 
relates of the garden of Iixlen; remark, that the lg« 
norance of all ages concernii ig its true place and tittfS' 
tion, must be deemed a co derablc; argument^ thai no 
•nch real place ever existed^ It is not likely^ ^ll^ 
say 9 but that some of Adam^s early- posterity must have 
found in the world some traces of the mansion of tlieir 
first parents, if so remarkable a place of their abode bad 
ever been; bnt if it be in fact ix\^^^ that, choose we 
where we will, we can hear of na spot of ground se si* 
tuate and bounded as Moseys describes, why sltould w« 
think his garden any other than a mere scene bf im^Y^ 
which no real geography could eyef mark out upon tbe 
face of the whole earth ? ' But these writers are in all 
this guilty oi the most shameful carelessness. They 
first call for an inquiry, whether any of Adam^s poste- 
rity could ever trace out any marks d the situation of 
the place where Adam first lived ? and then overlooks 



^ 8ee Middletoifs Essay upon tlie allegorical and literal fan 
terpretatton. 

« 

< Mkidteton's ExamioatioD of the Lord Bishop of London's 
Discourscsi p« 133» 
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ingy tliat ages after'Adam^' Moses gave his conteiiipora*i: 
ries a very, particular designation of it, they run away . 
to a modern disquisition, whether we can now find 
charts of the world, that may perfectly agree with the 
descriptions of Moses ? But 'the best method we can 
take to clear the whole of this enquiry, will be to cxa^ 
mine, 1 , Whether we can reasonably admit, that any 
situation of places in the world before the flood, could 
possibly be found the same in the postdiluvian eartb. 
2. To examine whether Moses does, or does not, settle 
the lx)undatics of his garden, such as they were known 
to be after the flood. 3. Whether it appears, that the 
site of the garden, as Moses describes it, was known 
ill the world before, in, and after, the time of Mosel; 

4, To determine what his description of it precisely is. 

5. Whether there has not happened, since his time, 
such alterations in the countries bordering upon its si^i 
tuation, as may give us reason to think, that we cannot 
now ascertain the local spot described by him ; yct^ 
notwithstanding all the changes, in the face of the earth, 
that we may still find the country in which Moses' gart 
den of Eden may be reasonably concluded to have had 
its situation. 

iss 1. Our first enquiry o^ight to be, whether any spo| 
of ground in the first world could possibly be found 
<again after the flood ? Here we have to combat with 
two opinions : one, that the first world was made so 
Very different from the postdiluvian earth, that it can* 
not be tliought there was such a situation in it as Moses 
describes. The other, that if there had been originally 
-such a primitive situation, the earth must have suffered 
c)ich alteration by the flood, that, after that catastropbci 
VOL. IV, a 
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Ji0.tr9ce& of wliat had been before could ever be found • 
For the former of these we may read I>r. Burnet's 
Theory; that there were no hills ^ no such rivers in 
the first world as now water the earth.*" But we shall 
find this a mere i?Sicy of his philosophy, into which 
he would not have fallen, had he kept to what he 
proposed should conduct his enquiries, namely, the 
light he might have had from the holy scriptures.*^ 
The sacred writers have ever accounted mountains and 
hills as coeval with the world. The writer of the book 
of Job was of this opinion ; who speaks of the first man 
as made before the hilk \^ not meaning before them, in 
point of time ; for the expression is, made in the sight 
of the hills ;P that is, when as yet not men, but the hilb 
only, were spectators of his coming into being. The 
expression intimates what the Psalmist also suggests, 
that the mountains were brought forth as soon as the 
earth was made ; for to these he appeals as to the most' 
ancient things, io argue from them, that He, who was 
before them, is God : Before the mountains were 
brought forth^ or ever thou hadst formed the earthy 
even from everlasting to everlasting thou art God**^ 
Agreeably hereto, Moses speaks of hills, which had 
not their rise from the deluge, but were more ancient ; 
were the heights of the earth, over and above the lof* 
tiest of which the waters of the fioodj he tells us, pre* 



"^ Theory, b. i. c. 5. ^ Adducamus in concilium 

» 

naturam ct rationem, praceuute semper, quk licet, sacrarun^ 
literarum iumine. TelL Tlieor. Sac. lib. i. €• 5. 
• Job XV. 6. » m^^i ^^tb. Ibid. < Psahn. xc. 2, 
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xailedjifteen cubils upwards ; to cdvcr all the high kills 
ihen under heaven/. But it was in Dr. Burnet's ima- 
gination, tliat a fluid mass^ rolled round upon if s axM^ 
might gradually tlirow outward its earthy particles, 
and become incrusfed over a huge body of waters, and 
growing more and more firm and compact, have its Mr- 
&ce naturally formed in an even oval/ But how s^iall 
a mote became here a beam in our author'^ eye ; from 
his not considering the greatness of this work of God ! 
He does not treat (though he is not willing to allow hts , 
conceptions to be so narrow,') his mundane egg suitably 
to the real amplitude of the world/ Geometry shews, 
that the height of the highest mountains of the earth 
bears no greater proportion to a scmidiametcr of our 
globe, than as about 1 to 860."^ Therefore, though to 
W many of the mountains are vast objects, as they take 
up great room in, or, if we approach them, more than 
fill the little orb of our sight ; yet tliey are in truth no 
greater prominence <m the face of the earth, than an 
excrescence of about the one hundred and forty4hird 
part of an inch high, would be upon a ball a yard 
round. Our sight is not minute enough to reach so in* 
sensible an irregularity ; and were it even large enougli 
to take a comprehensive view of a whole hemisphere of 
the earth, it could not spy so little an object as the" 



' Gen. vii. ig. • Tlieory, vol. i. c. 4. « Id. c. 11. 

• Tlicory, vol. i. c. 5. 'Tis the doctrine of tlie mundane 
egg. I do not know any symbolical doctrine so universally 
entertained by the Mystse. Id. b. ii. c. 8. 

^ Varcn. (Jcogr. sec. iii. c. Ix. prop. vii. 

> Varcnius' proposition in, Montium altitude- ad seraidiamr- 

g2 
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•hugest moantiiin; Had our author thus considered the 
bigness of. the earth, cavities for the sqbs impressed 
.upon the fomtked orb of it, to receive the* gathering' to- 
,gcther of the waters, which were to run from aiaoBg 
jthe hills, and the mountains and hills raised upon the 
-IVKe of the antediluvian globe, might have been deem- 
lfed< by him to be uo more than ithat the o $toc yM/uirr^F^ 
the divioe woriunaster, who gave every tiling its due 
weight arid measure, knew was proper to balance the 
parts of the earth one ^igainst another, to give a due li- 
brati(Hi io our globe. 

But the other opinion is, that if the earth was indeed 
originally made such, as to have hills and rivers libe 
what are mentioned by Moses; yet that such alteifi;- 
tions of our globe must have happened from the iini- 
versal deluge, that any of the same mountains and 
rivers which were before the flood, cannot be supposed 
to have remained, or be found after it. This sentiment 
is thought supportable either by considering, 1. What 
a fracture must have happened in the earth, to bring 
forth the abjrss of waters produced by God's breaking 
up the fountains of the deep ;^ or, £• The strata of the 
relics of a flood, which are said to lie every where deep 
in all parts of the present earth. 

1.. Mo^es tells us, that at the deluge all thefountmm 
of the great deep were broken. up.* Our ingenious 



trum telluris non babet sensibilem proportionem, sive ade6 exi^ 
guam, ut rotimditati telluris non magvs official; qusUn punctum 
vin globi artificialift superficie notatum. 

7 Ow vii. li. » Ibid* 
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tfacofist having observed' what a quantity of water must 
otherwise have been created, to fill a sphere extended 
fifteen cubits everj way ^higher than* the summit of tho 
highest hills/ re!presents the old woiid as having beca 
arched over a va^ abyss- of waters enclosed around its 
centre, laid up here f& in a storeJiouse,^.. contained. a9 
in a bag^ against the time when God called them forth 
to jdestroy the woiM that then wa^j i 'God then,, he 
says, broke up the fouutatas of this deep ;. caused ikM 
dompass of the world sictx]iver i^/ 'ue^ the earth? e^ta4 
blishedupon these floods, to be brokohi downy :;andiit 
huge fragments to! fidlinto this Vaisit. cavenn^. wkecebjit 
the waters forced out of it, were added to th6i«ains of 
forty days, to dro^^ithe world. He adds in iivcly.dc* 
scriptions, that tlie face of the present eaiih, overspread 
with broken mountauis, :craggy predpices, ragged «iid 
mia-shapen rocks, looks apparently to beistich a world d£ 
niius ; and shews, us, that we live upon tlie remains .of 
a th^As- fractured globe.' .He concludds,'that if we admit 
his hypothesis, or such a disru{>tion of ^the earth, we 
eannot cxj^ct to find rivers now, as tliey were before ; 
the. general source is, he says, changed, and their chan-. 
Dels are all broken up;^ It is sui^ria&ing that this inge^) 
nious autlior did not reflect, that even his own hypoihe-i 

• 

sis docs Hot niak6 it certain that the ruins he supposes 
occupied the face of the whole earth. . Might not di<* 
vers enormous fragments fall. into the abyss reptesentedi. 
by him, in many different parts of the* world, and for* 

. ..[»..■ ■ .1 

• Tlicory of the Earth, vol, i. c, 2. ** Ibid, 7. Psalm xxxiii. f , * 

• Ibid. ^ cxxxvi, 6. « xxiv. J}, 
"^ Theory, vol. i. b, h\ c. 7, 
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rast and extensive tracts of coiUUry together : and yet 
in other parts, vast plains, and a well watered cham* 
paign, such as are found, and have been found in all 
ages ip many countries, have remained not disfignrbd, 
as not haying suflfered, in th^se ruins P The disriiption 
of the world was local, here and there in places, as the: 
rocky precipices are found to he, wliich are scattered 
orer, but do not every where coVer, the whole face of 
tiie earth. And if Moses^ Eden was in a tract of coun* 
Iry^ which did not break and faH in such disjointed 
firagments into the deep, its primitive situation might 
zemaiii,''and be well described by him in the poitdilu^' 
Ttii;f: world.' In like manner, 

• S. If 'We extoiUie what is offered by others cohcernk 
iug the several strata in the bowels of the earth, occa^ 
siosed, as they represent, by a universal deluge ; W 
sihall find nothing in their speculations, to proved that 
Moses might not be> able to desbribe the local situatibii 
of the garden* 'of Eden, by sucb boundaries as mf^t 
really exist in the postdiluvian eahh. . • • 

Some writers, speak of shells and exuviae of fishes, of 
t^eth and bones of some animals, often found buried un- 
der the surface ; many times deep in the bowels of the 
present earth ; and sometimes inclosed even within the 
mass of the mosib solid stones, ot beds-of minerals. Thej 
suppose that the earth at the universal deluge wai^ so' 
long soaked in the water which overflowed it, that the 
crustation or concretion of all its parts was absolutely' 
loosened, aiid the whole orb liquidated into a universal: 
Jluor. In this, trees, animals, fishes, and all sorts of 
vegetables, not of a contexture, such as that water was 
a proper menstrtattn to dissolve, werQ variously tossed 



about and' catricd, tintil^ ithali-God' waf^ pkiicd to 
quiet the floods, aind th6 agitations of: the tfatcrabeeomo 
a dead calm, things began rdgularly tosubside; •* Thdy 
aappose the earth' to cohcrete agab/ and the bbdieft 
rolling heto and there in the turbid and thick Gators, ii^ 
Mink and lodge deeper or nearer ilie surface of the ac« 
crescing earthy in proportion to their specific gravHios. 
Then that the bod of earth, in which they became thus 
situated, hardening daily, "snsitablyta the nature of its 
req;iective soil, sonxe girala became in time a chalk; 
others vegetated or were concocted to stone ; ia ore of 
minerals in concretiops of vanous «orts, such as might 
be formed according to the different nature of the parts 
4>f which they were com^ouhded e that the undissobred 
bodies, which stibsided, and>restpd where the surround- 
ing matter answered theiD gravity und sustained tiiem, 
became, as tliat.haivdoned^ ittclosed in'ii; and are there* 
lore, wherever' the casth is nuisackod'down to the bedft 
whete they! lio^ 'found. sometimes iwhole and entire, 
"where no air host been' introduced Id ^loosen the oontpx- 
ture of their pa^sy'oir^any'97le/ii^ffi2in> has been genera- 
ted, to corrode 'Utid dissolve thomr^* And many times, 
where the shells or' animals arb dissolved and gone, such 
a. print appears in the yieJding'Ondsoft substiauce of the 
strata where thei^ lay, as to exhibit even in wAat now 
are the hardest stones,' impressions of various kinds, 
more perfect than the best matrices which the highest 
art of foundery could ever have made id cast their fomm 
in^ * )n this manner they suppose that' the liquidated 
earth, being full of all that perished in it, has gradually 
become again a round Imnp, precipitated to the centre 
of the waters in which it was immerged. And they 
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my^ tkat lifter thb subtidence, God raited (be earth 
agaift above tbe waters by breaking the liarnid orb, aad 
elevating some parts into hills, maldog deep chaimeli 
Ibrrirers and seas, and thereby draining 'great tracts to 
be dry land for a* new habitable world. They assign 
this io be the reason, why in some mountains, and sidea 
of bilk, the relics are found lying, in lines perpendi^ 
cidar, and not, as in. other parts of the earth, in horl- 
sontal strata.^ These numntains, they say, were raised 
up from their flat and recumbent sitiuttion, set aa it 
were on edge, so as to have what originally was their 
liorizontal surface now placed sloping or perpendicoiar 
to the horizon, and accordingly io have their whole con- 
tents' in a like 'situation* In this manner we are aptto 
ihink ourselves able, apeculatively, to destroy and make 
a w6rld« But. whether in foct these things were tfaos 
dott^, must be more than doubted by any one who at^ 
tends io the history of Bloses* ' If the earth within aijr 
generations of AdaoL was found to aboudd in such ore 
of metals, as could employ every ^ artificer in brass and 
iron, of which we read, TubaL-C^^in was an early in(^ 
structor ;^ we cannot conceive that the whole glebe had 
been, at the flood, of so loose and dissoluble a contex- 
ture, that forty days'. lain, and the Wkters which came 
from the great deep, Jshould altogether melt it away. 
And. if, as an ingenious friend observed io me, in a con* 
versatioQ upon this subject, the dove which Noah sent 
out the second time from the ark, came to him in the 
evening, and, lot in her mouth woi an oUve leafplueld 



^ Sea Woodward's Theory. ^ Ocn. iv. 22, 
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Ojf, so Noah knew that the waters were abated ; some 
trees, at leasts which were before the.floodi alood'tlb^ir 
ground, and therefore their ground was noti absolutely 
washed away from them. Their &uminils;Of tops.of 
boughs appeared as. the flood dsecreaaed,. foe ih^dove to 
alight on, and to bear away tho.^ib ofitheou' ,\ 

The world, such as it subsided during the increase of 
the flood, such it appeared again in the parts where the 
ark rested, rising by degrees out of the waters : the 
summits of trees upon the liills, from .one of which 
Noah's dove plucked an olive leaf, eiperged first ; the 
tops of hills next became visible ; the earth, and what 
was upon it, came gradually into sight, untU {.he fiu;e of 
tho ground was .dry. The heathen poet seems to de- 
scribe this great event more suitably to what the pro* 
vidence of God caused to be the fact, than our modem 
philosophers have done. Ovid tells us^ that upon th^ 
abating' oi the flood, 

' • • ■ • 

Flumina subsidunt, coUes exire videntur, 

Surgii humus : crescunt idea decrescentibus undis: 

Postque diem— nudata cacumina silvae 

Ostenduht, limuihque tenetit in fifonde tetictum, 

Redditusorbfs'e^r^-:^^ ^' ■ 'OVtni^IiT'. Hbl i. 

The world was restored to the remnaiit of ntatikind ; ncC- 
a new world, created over again, upon a totoldissoliitioii 
of the former ; but a globe, which, thoiigb the wateri 
left .every where sufficient marks of an inundation j waA 
in no wise so entirely sttippcd of its ireesy its herbs,' and 
all its other garniture, that the sons of Noah could not 
knoT^ it to be the same, or could think it absolutely ant 
other earth* . i . v. »i -•'. v- 
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'•« Wo MAQF ivf 11 account for all tho pbasnomcna of 
irbicli oiup nalomliiitfi are m) full) without running the 
length of their bnagination for a solution. If we con* 
iideiC theaceounta and eflecU of many lesKcr inumla- 
tionsy ^which^luive happened in divers parts of tho 
world, wo may expUuu such elTects as are mentioned 
by the poet i. 



• I 1 >. ' I 



Aidi ego, qiis^ c[uon(lam fuemt solidissinia ti'Ihis 
1^890 m*tuni» vidi factas ex tequurc terras : 
"fit i)rocul i^ pelago eouchie jaciierc niarina', 
Et vclus inventa est in montibus anchora sumniis : 
t j'uoHqIie fiiii campus vallem decursiis aquarutn 
* Fecify H eluVie mons est deductus in sMiuor. 

• • ■ Ovid, Mkt. lib. 13. 



•;i 



iGreat tracts, which were formerly dry land, may bA 
now in th^^sba ; and much of what the waters formerly 
covered, is in many parts of the world become dry and 
habitable ground. The shells of sea-fish are often seen 
in parts very remote from any seas, and ancient anchors 
have been found upon the tops of momitains : a flow 
of waters l\ati\ gullied plauis into deep valleys ; , and 
hiU^ \^y^ boen >vaslied down, and borne away into the 
ocean. 

V Our otrn leountry' might afford many demonstrative 
/acts of this nature. In the levels of Cambri4||eshire, 
there are nuny reasons to thinly that tlierc was fonncrly 
a surface which now lies buried some yards deep imdcf 
the present soil. The bottom of some tivers shew it ;^ 






^^■^ 
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^ See Daidak's History of Embanking, 
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ahd in setting down a sluidc, there has been found, six« 
teen feet deep, a smith's forge and the tools thereunto 
belonging, with several horse-shoes. At Whittlesey^ 
ih that county, in digging through the moor, at eight 
fbet deep, they caiHe, we are told,- to a perfect soil 6f 
what is called szoord^ground. Timber-trees of several 
kinds, it is said, lie deeply buried in other places ; am! 
in some parts, skeletons of fishes, whole and entire, lie 
many feet under ground in a silt. From- all these lip-' 
pearances, our naturalists inform us, with great show of 
probability, that some ancient land-flbbds have brought 
ilown from the higher countries a ptodigious wash of 
$oil with their waters ; that these wiatfets, not finding i 
sufficient outlet to run off with a strong current, spread 
over the whole level the adventitious earth brousrlit 
with them, which in time hardened *and tncrusted to k 
new surface over the old ground, lievering whatevct 
was overflowed upon the former lands, and containing 
the exuvia: of whatever fish or animab were choaked 
knd buried in it. From these lessei^' efiects of le^et 
causes, we may, I think, well trace the greater effeifn 
of greater. If an inundation of so siYtUll a country, ik 
ian inland level^ heaped a soil over the face of it yavdb 
deep, why might not the universal deluge of the worlrf, 
in places where the drain from them might let awtfy'th© 
water, but retain the scdihient, lodge vast tind m6un« 
tainous tracts of adventitious earth ; ih which might be 
buried all the layers of the ^xuvicSy whidi are the noted 
curiosities of their stratcr, and over which the earths the j 
were buried in, were at first but wet mud, loose mould, 
gritty sand, loam ot marl ; little particles of stony sub- 
stance ; some of all aptitudes for ^11 sorts of accretioD| 
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•ty^ that^after this Bubsidence, God raised the earth 
agaift above the waters by breaking the ibsnnd orb, and 
elevating some parts into hills, making deep channek 
foi^riters and seas^ and thereby draining 'great tracts to 
be dry land for a* new habitable world. They assign 
iM& U> be the reason, why in some moiintains, and sides 
of hills, the rdics are found lying, in lines perpendi* 
Cttlar, and not, as in. other parts of the earth, in hori* 
s>ntal strata.^ These moiuitains, they say, were raised 
up from their flat and recumbent situaition, set as it 
"were on edge, so as to have what originally was their 
liorizontal surface now placed sloping or perpendicular 

• 

to the horizon, and accordingly to have their whole con* 
tents' in a like ^situation. In this manner we are apt to 
4hink ourselves able, speculatively, to destroy and make 
a w6rld. But. whether in &ct these things were thus 
don^, must be mare than doubted by any one who at* 
tends to the history of Moses. ' If the earth within sit 
generati(His of Adam was foimd to abpuiid in such ore 
of metals, as could employ every, artificer in brass and 
iron, of which we readv Tubal^Qain was an early in* 
structor ;^ we cannot conceive that the whole globe had 
been, at the flood, of so loose and dissoluble a contex- 
ture, that forty days*. rain, and tbe wliters which came 
from the great deep, ishould altogether melt it away. 
And if, as an ingenious friend observed to me, in a con- 
yersation upon this subject, the dove which Noah sent 
out the second time from the ark, came to him in the 
evening, and, la ! in her mouth was an olive leafplueki 



\ Sea Woodwaid't Theory. ^ Ocn. iv. 22* 
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formin; from the origin of things ; but no such exuoim 
in these, as are found in like beds in the other places* 
And where the exuvicB are found lying perpendicularljr 
or aslope, and not in horizontal lines, I suspcict that 
earthquakes, since the deluge, may have variously 
broken up these places from their deepest foundations ; 
subverted the oUl, and made a new position of huge 
fragments of them.. 

If in thus examining all that has been suggested, we 
oan, after all,. find such a situation in the present world^ 
as Moses describes^ wliicli hath all appearance of being 
the tract where he marked out the boundaries of this 
land of Eden, and its garden ; I conceive, that if those 
parts were (hig up, and explored, such exuvicn of the 
flood would be found in them, as to induce us to think^ 
that such a spot of ground, as described by Moses, has 
existed both upon the antediluvian and postdiluvian 
earth, lint lot us consider, 

II. AVhcthor the description of Moses does not plain* 
ly tell us what were the marks or bounds of his garden 
of Eden in the -first world ; and also as plaiidy, that 
these boundaries remained, but had new names, and 
were well known in the second. A river, he tells us, 
went out of Eden to water the garden, and it was a river 
of four heads :* this was the run and streams of the river 
of Eden, when the garden was first planted, and the 
man put into it. The words of Moses must have this, 
and can have no other intention. But Moses does not 
rest his description here ; he proceeds to tell us what 






' Gcu. ii. 20, 
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Ibesc rivers were called, and yrhtii countries they wash* 
ed upon in after ages. He calls the first of the rivets 
PisoH) the second Gihon, the third Hiddekel) and the 
fourth Euphrates."^ He tells us of the first river, that 
it com^passeth the whole land of Havilah/ a couittry 
noted for its gold and precious stones ;® of the second, 
that it compassetli the whole land of Ethiopia, or 
Cush ;' of the third, that it runs East into Assyria;^ of 
the fourth, that it is the Euphrates/ These names of 
the rivers here mentioned by Moses, three of them at 
least, are not, that I know of, mentioned any where by 
profane geographers ; but the most ancient of these aie 
mere modems, comparatively speaking, with regard to 
the ancient scripture geogmphy.* The author of tlie 
book of Ecclcsiasticus mentions both Pison and Gihon ;* 
and hints, that both were rivers, which at particular 
seasons of tlie year abounded in their flow of waters^* 
and as not unworthy of being named witli the Tigria 
and Euphrates ;'' therefore we may think that in hk day 



*" Gen. ii, 11—14. Moses having told us that the garden 
was watered by a river from four heads; proceeds here to 
make, as it were, a new terrar of it, by giving it streams, ami 
the countries they washed upon, those names by which they 
were called after tlit* flood, &c. 

• Gen. ii. 11. • Ibid. 

f The word we translate Ethiopia^ is Cush in the Hebrew, 
Gen. ii. IX See Connect. Sac. et Proph. Hist. b. iii. 
1 Gen. ii. U. ' Ibid. 

• Vide quic post. • I'lcclus. xxiv. 25—27, 
« Ibid. » Ibid. 
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i\iey were noted, and in no vr\ae indonsidcrabtoiitreomsi 
The Pison, Moscg tells us, encompassed the whole knd 
of Ilavilah '/ a country ivcll known by this name from 
after Abraham^s day*;' and in the times of 8aul;^ 
although not thus called in the antediluvian world ; for 
it must have been thu» denominated from its having 
been phmted after the flood, by Havilali, one of the sons 
of Jokfan ;^ or perhaps originally by Havilah, a son of 
Cush.*^ We can find no more. of Ciihon, than that it 
compassed the whole land of Ethiopia, or land of Gush/ 
The country called the land of Cusli, was what the sons 
of ('ush first planted," most ])robably Babylonia/ un- 
doubtedly not called the land of Cush, until after the 
flood, when CukIi, the son of Ham, and grandson of 
Noah, had been an inhabitant of it* The river lliddekol 
was known to Daniel ; it was a great river in his days, 
and one of the visions he saw, was made to him in the 
third year of (*yruK, king of Persia^ upon, its banks.* 
The fourth river of Moses' Eden was the Ptrath^ or 
Euphrates,^ a river so known as i6 want only to bo» 
named, to be suflicienily distinguinhed from all others. 
It was called, by way of eminence. The Great River ^ 
in Abraham's days ;' and so in like manner by Moses 
at the exit out of Egypt.^ It is well known throughout 



y Gen. ii. ubi sup. "* Gen. xxv. 18. 

• 1 Sam. XV. 7. ^ Gen. x. CJI. 

^ Ver; 7. Sec Connect, b. iii. ^ Gen. ii. ubi »up^ 

• Gen. X. 7. Sec Connect, vol. i. b. iii. ' Ibid. 

s Dan. X. 4. ^ Gen. ii. U. 

' Gen. XV. 18. ^ Dcut. i. 7. 
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the Bcriptlires by the same name;' and the beatiiei 
geographers arc all very full in their accoiintB of JM 
In this manner, therefore, Moses describes the situ* 
fitipn iof thc.gft»len of Eden, not as if be had thonghi 
Ihe Pfnoii hiid:^^1i<Ml it away, .b# that tlie place of % 
could no Inhere be found ; but he. remarks what namo 
the rivers of it had from after the times of the sons ol 
Noah, what countries they bounded; and he so r^ 
markably observes, that it had been situate in the neigh* 
bourhood of (he most known river in the world, the rivei 
Euphrates \ that it must be evident, he had no thougb 
of placing it in some obscure comer, which surely he 
would have done, if he had intended a mere fiction. 
And I apprehend, considering him as 'describing a real 
place, that he would have added more, if he had 
thought what he wrote was not clear enough to leave m 
doubts, at the time he wrote, concerning the situatim 
which he described. 

III. The site of the garden of Eden, as Moses de 
scribes it, seems to have been well known in the world 
both before, and in, and after Mos(/s' time. The scrip 
tures are generally concise ; every part is confined t< 
the matter it treats of; therefore the garden of Edei 
being situate beyond the Euphrates, and near the rivei 
upon whose banks Daniel was, in his captivity at Ba 
bylon. But the history of the bible, from after Abra 



' The reader may find it thus named ui all parts of the Ol* 
Testament 

« Vide Strab. Geogr. lib. 1 1. Plinii Nat. Hist lib. 5. c. 2A 
lib. 6. c. 9, &€• 
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prcMly of tbe one ; and re^pociing the garden of the 
Lord) in the cotmtry of the other^ they agree, wifhottt 
any further mention than its name^ as being a plaee flk 
miliarly known to them both.^ The compart ton be^ 

. . ■■.. ' ' .!» / 

- . : r"| p '1,1 » ■ 



V It may iieeni to us a great retrospect, fot* AbhinatA 'to 
\qoV back for Adam's first baliitatroh! But' Ik us toitiiSitt 
She length of ttieti's liVes from AUatif''io Abraham; AtiWb 
liVed to see LaMet^h fifty-si^ years old; ?^e the tabfb of- an- 
tediluvian lives, accoWling to the HelV^iHir chk'oifol^^: ' (M 
liect vol. i. b. i.' Lamech ap|)ea!% to have been a perAoii wllrt 
had much considered the state of his li^tt^fhthers^ and the li^ 
boors they had from the gmund, hi God*s having cunKHJ^'Iti 
-He therefore loiew what had been tbe error of Adam^s fife} 
and was enabled to assure his conbeiiponiricsi upon tbe Intb 
of bis son Noali^ that this ditldwould obtain for them % jelief 
of their difhculties. See Geo. v. 29;--rI.amc<b lived to trithiii 
fiifc years of the flood. See the table 4b<^ve cited. Sbefl!, tt^ 
•ofl, of Noab» was.one hundred grf;jir»i«|ld| two years iv^rtbe 
iiood, see Gen. xL 10; and tbefef{)re,wa» bom nioe^^MEVen 
jreari before the b^ginqiiig pf tfae.flc^i.^nd ninety-tifp^ytapf 
Jfefpre the death of bis gjrandfatbfur J^j^ob. Sfaem, l;i[^.fivi? 
b.uudred and two years after the^Qodj|, See Gen. xi^ 10. ujt. 
the flood happening A. M. 1646. ^ See Connect, vol. i. b. /. 
Shem lived to A. M. 2158. Abraham was bom A. M. ^008; 
•ee Conneet. vol. i. b. v. • so that Shem lived to see Abraham 
one hundred and fifty years old. Abraham therefore miglit 
converse many /ears with Sbem, Shem with Lameeh, and La- 
Inech with Adah)'; and though a khowledge of where AAmi 
first lived may seem to. have travelled hito a vast tract of tiAi^, 
to come down to Abraham, yet we may observe the Ihikt of 
the cham of tradition of it were 10 fcw^ that we may thhik it 
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twjeen t)i§ plains of Jordan and the spot o^ ground 
lyaterefi bj these ^vers^ sai^ by. Moses to be t1^ rivers 
of Eden, mras SQ just^ that ^the writer of the bopk pf 
JEkxIesiasticu^, afierwards, aUoired it to be a true ope» 
7)fe waterp of Tigris, and Pison, and Geon, and £u* 
phrates, ^e by him, ^& Abraham and Lot ha4 long be* 
fore ag;r^ed, y^ry pipperly compared vrith the waters of 
Jordan.** 

» But it may ,]^ (^ubted, whether jby the garden of the 
jLord, inentipne4 by Lot to Abraham, was ;n[eant t|^ 
garden of JE)d,en^ as descx ibed by Moses. Let us con* 
sider how far ^hese peaces retaining this very name i;^ 
the countries where it was situate, down to the capti* 
vity, may be of weight to clear this matter. E^kiel| 
in his prophecy against Tyre, whose mercbftnts traded 
to all parts, of i}xQ earth, o^serve^, that they h£^l been at 
the garden pf God.* Where now was the place so 
called i In >¥.)\at land ? He plainly telk us, it was fn 
£den.^, | i^ul^ pbsery^ what the merchandise vf^ 
which the Tyrians brought thence ; it yifasj saith tlie 
proph€;t, many precious stqnes^ and axnongst them the 
onyx-stone, and gold ;* the . very commodities which 
Moses tells us was the produce of this country/ 'Shall 
wc doubt where the. prophet supposed the situation of 



really not more remote from his having a full account of it, 
than it may be. to us to know the habitation of our iathei^ 
grandfather. 

" Ecclus. xxiv. ubi sup. ' Ezek, xxviii. 13« 

r Ibid. « Ibid. 

» Gen. ii. 11, 12. 
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(his country of £den, and this garden of God^ was ? Wo 
may see he placed it near Babylon, and amon^t the do* 
mains of the Assyrian empire. Eden seems to hara 
been beyond Haran and Canneb, near to Shebahand 
Ashur ;^ all which well agrees with Daniel'k being upob 
the banks of the river Iliddekcl, one of Moses^ rivers of 
£den, when he was among the children of the c^rtivity 
at Babylon.^ These arc very plain hints; and if any 
one will say they do not amount to demonstration^ 1 
afaall not contend with him ; yet, at the same timc^ t 
think I may venture to propose a serious consideration^ 
whether they do not concur, and induce us to admits 
that the garden of God in Eden, was a place, well 
known by that name to Abraham and Lot, and many 
ages after by the Jews in the days of tlieir captivity, 
known to he situate not very far from the waters of 
Babylon, and in a situation very well agreeing with 
Moses^ description. This seems more reasonable than, 
all the trifling suggestions, which can be oflfered to 
make us think othcrwbe. 

IV. Let us consider, what Moses^ description of th< 
land and garden of Eden precbely is : and if we attend 
carefully to his narration, we shall find that it plainly 
gives us the following particulars : 1. that a river w^it 
out of Eden and watered the garden. ** Eden, then, was 
the country higher up the stream than the garden ; dm 
the river ran down from Eden to the garden. S. And 
from thence it was parted i^ after the river had nm 



* Esck. xKvii. 23. ^ Dan. ubi 8up« See chap^ iii* and ?• 
< Geo. ii. 10. ; Ibid« 
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post, f . e. at or below Ihe further end of the garden^ it 
was parted; the meaning of the words is sufficiently 
clear ; the river, after it came out of t)ie land of Eden^ 
was one single or undivided stream to and all along the 
garden ; but when it had passed the garden, tU^n it di« 
yided, and branched into more streams. But, 3, what 
next follows seems more confused : it became into four 
heads J Heads of rivers are the springs or origin from 
whence they have their waters ; so that to say of rivers, 
that the current of their stream proceeds, and becomes 
into four heads, or comes tp four heads, seems to be an 
inversion of nature, a kind of describing them as running 
upwards to their fountains ; when, on the contrary, all 
streams must run down from, and not to pr into, their 
Jicads* The Hebrew particle used by Moses, and which 
we translate intOy is indeed /e,* which generally signifies 
io^ or unto ; but the translators ought to have observed^ 
that it sometimes aisp signifies from^ and so it ought \o 
have beei^ rendered in this place. In the book of 
Chronicles we read, when Solomon was made king, he^ 
and all ihe congregation with him^ went [nodV] to the ' 
high place that was at Gibeon / for there was the ta* 
hernacle of the congregation of Gody which Moses^ the 
servant of the Ijordy had made in the wilderness*^ llerp 
the particle le is prefij^ed to bamah^ and signifies tQ 
or unto the high placp. But in the ISth verse we are 
told ^ then Solomon came [nodV] (the same prefix and 
word is again used ; ) our English version says, front his 
journey to the high place, that was at Gibeon, to Jeru* 

^ Ocn. ii. XO, f w:ih!? Heb. text* * 2 Chron. i. jf. 
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salem ; but ihe Hebrew text has no "words for frorn his 
journey. The vulgar Latin, therefore/tenders the pas- 
sage more tral j, venit ergo Salomon ab e:tcelso Gabeon 
in Jerusalem : the Septuagint say, Kea ixOi £«^a;/bi«f U 
fi^fAdt m^ U TaS»u9 H^ itptf0'«Xii|tA. The fact was, Solomoh 
had been at the high place at Gibeon, and was now re-, 
turning back again to Jehisalem, which ihe HebreW 
text expresses by, then Solomon came, Mbamaky fr&m 
the high place, that was at Gibecm, to Jerusalem. Here 
the particle /e, prefixed to bamah^ signifies jfVom ; though 
it is as plain, that in the 3d verse, prefixed in like maai« 
ner to the same word, it signifies to or unto ; t. e^ thig 
particle in the Hebrew tongue may have teither of thlese^ 
significations ; and the necessary sense of the place nnut 
guide us when to give it the one, and when the oth^r : 
and under this direction in the text of Moses, which we 
are considering, it must signify from^ and not into. The 
words of Moses are, vehaj/ah le arbanah rashim^ which 
should be rendered, and it was from four hedds. This, 
then, is the express account^which Moses gives of the 
river of Eden. It came from Eden to water the gar« 
den; from thence it parted; from Eden^ downwards to 
the garden, it was but one stream ; beyond the garden 
it parted, and branched into more streams. Moses does 
not say how many these were, nor what the courses in 
t?hich they ran ; but he returns to give an account of 
the one stream which ran down to the garden, which 
he tells us was made by the confluence of four rivers, 



capitibtis e quatuor . et fuit 
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afterlvardg niamed by him, Pison, Gihon, HiddeW, and 
Euphrates.^ . 

' y. We are to consider, ivbether such alterations in 
the face of the, country and rivers of Moires' ' Eden 
may not have happened since hk time, as to render it 
impossible to trace every mark of the garden' or land 
of Eden, as he dicsoribed it. Let us enquire, neyer4 
theless, how far we can find sufficient marks of its 
situation. 

It was evidently near to or upon the Euphrates,' upon 
the Hiddekel,'" a river not far from ancient Babylon." 
It was in the country where the mighty" empires of As- 
syria had their seat, their height of grandeur, and their 
ruin. Now, when we think of the amazing works per- 
formed by the ruling powers in these countries, in their 
alterations of the course of rivers ; building and remov- 
ing even great cities ; all which are since become, no 
better than a vast tract of stupendous ruins ; we see it 
must be impossible to find in these jparts any face of 
things, io such a minute degree as Moses described, 
ages before, what has been their glory in all the various 



^ We may liere observe, that Dr. Burnet most egregiously 
mistook Moses' (expression. He asks, insulting, Die ubi in 

^ ^^rris quatuor fluvii nascuutur ab uno fonte'/ ArchaeoL 

p. 287, 2^^* In his English works; " Where are there four 
rivers in our continent, that come from one head V Theory 
of the Eartli, vol. i. .b. ii. c 7. He would insinuate that Mo- 
ses had been guilty of an absurdity; but he did not understancf 
Moses ; the absurdity is his ovin^ 

' Gen. ii. ubi sup. ^ Ibid. ^ Dan. x, ubi sup. 
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motks of art, and labonis of empire which adorned tfren, 
and which are now tlieir desolaticm. 

The two great rivers in these countries are the Tigris 
and the Euphrates ; which have been always noted by 
all geographers, who have written about these parts of 
the world. The Euphrates was, without doubt, the 
Perath of Moses ; and we may well allow that the Ti* 
gris was his HiddeKel, considering that it is called bj 
Daniel the great river.'' This was the eminent title of 
the Euphrates,' and it is not likely it should be given to 
any lesser stream, which could not be compared with 
it. But can we offer a similar conjecture, to find out 
what river was the Gihon or the Pison of Moses ? I con* 
fess I think not. The memorial of both these riven 
seems to have been distinctly kept up, to the time of 
the author of the book of Ecclesiastjcus, who, accord* 
ing to Dean Prideaux, wrote in Hebrew about 230 
years before Christ,i what his grandson, above a cen« 
tury later, turned mto Greek. This writer appears to 
refer to all the four • rivers mentioned by Moses as well 
known in his time, and known to have their extraordi* 
nary "flow, annually,' like the river Jordan^ but those 



• Daniel x. ubi sup. p Gen. xv. ubi sup. 

^ Prideaux Connect, part ii. b. v. Auno ante Christum 
132. At tills time the learned dean savs it was translated 
into Greek. It was, he says, originally written in Hebrew by 
the author of it, about tlie time when Onias, the second of 
that name, was high priest at Jv^rusalem, which Ti'as about 
anno ante Christum 250. See his Connect, part ii. b, ii. 
"' Epclus. xxjv. 25 — 27. 
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geographical writers we have now ejctant, are but mo* 

dern in comparison of the age even of this author ; 

none of them being to old by above two hundred years, 

and some^ who are often cited as old writers, falling 

short of him by many centuries. A vast change begail 

to be made in the face of this country, before the writ* 

ing of the book of Ecclesiasticus, when Seleucus built 

Seleucia on the, Tigris, which proved the desolaition of 

old Babylon.' What the rivers of this country were 

before the province where Babylon had stood began to 

become a heap of deserted ruins, might be recollected 

when the writer of Ecclesiastious mentioned them ; but 

be lost, in much confusion, before the earliest writers of 

geography after his time, whose works are now extant, 

made their enquiries into the state of the worhl. For 

I tliink Strabo's is the most ancient work, at least of any 

figure, we have of the kind, and it was not composed 

before the times of Tiberius. If Dionysius Pericgetes 

lived about the same age, Pliny and Ptoloroy were 

mucli later, and the Nubian geography is still more 

modern. And we may observe, that from whatever 

more ancient writers, Strabo, or any who followed 

him, had to collect, even these had difficulties about 

the waters of Babylon. They had no clear accounts 

what were the original ancient rivers which might here 

ccHicur ; or what were the artificial lakes, streams,/ and 

canals, cut from and into the Euphrates, for the oma* 

ment or convenience of that superb, and, beyond com* 



* See Prideaux Connect, part i. b« t]ii» 
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parison, great aiid populous city.' In the confittkm 
arising from hence^ and in length of time growing inex* 
pUcable^'we inay reasonably allow that all knowledge 
of the true cfaaanbls of these rivers^ Pi^on and Gihon, has 
boen lost ; and we should greatly trifle, were we now io 
pretend, through cmriosity, to find them. The material 
point is^. whether we have not enough'left, indispntably 
certain, to cbnyincens that Moses* description is not such 
a rofnuiceiaS'Oui'inisdem allel^orists suppose. 

The gaidein bf Eden boirdered upcm a river made up 
of a confluence* of four streams, one of which was the 
Euphrates, the other Hiddekcl." The question is^ Is 
these a place in ihe world where these two rivers and 
other streams join? I answer, there is; viz. at the 
Knith-c^ist extent of the province of the now Irak ArM 
«^f the Turkish ^enipire, which was the ancient Chatdasa; 
at tfa^ place where the Turks now have a fortification^ 
called Kama; at which place, the Hiddekel, or Tigris 
and Euphrates,' with some other lesser streams, fall in 
and make one river. Let us enquire further,' do these 
rivers, thus joined, continue to run in one stream, as 



'^ Qualis iBeies'£uphra<tis fuerit, priusquam manu ikctis fos- 
sb et alveis dislraheretur, difficile est delineare ; nam el fflse 
fossae antiquiores pleneqne'sunt, quam Gneci, a qmbus et na* 
tors renini, aut ab hominibus gestarum memoriam habemos, 
ad -soribendum et hbtorias componendas, . aut res natnrie trar 
dendas se coniposuerunt. Cellarii Geogr. lib. 3. c. l6. 

Strabo makes many complaints of tlie incorrectness of the 
Greek geographers in ma^iy. parts of his \yx>rk. 

" Geu. ii. ubi sup. 
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Mosds mentions that hia river of Eden rt^n down from 
Kden to the garden of God ? I answeri tbey run in ouo 
undivided channel doiyn to Qassora ; from ivhence tkey 
are parted, and run in streams, pavigablc even by large 
ships, indifferent channels into the Persian gu}f. An 
inspection of the map, which 1 li^ve here inserted^ will 
exhibit what I oifer in the clearest view. 

Whether these rivers were so large in Moses' time as 
they are now, I do not pretend to say ; thoi^gh it is ob* 
yious, tliat lliddekei was a great river in Daniers 
dayH,* and the Euphrates ^ was reputed eminently so 
in the times of Abraham. It was the tnstf.* in the days 
of Moses to think a ground well waterqd^ which lay, as 
the land of LCgypt did, upon the confines of some great 
and overflowing river ; so that' a man miglit water if 
with his /oo/,* might trace out furrows, or channeUy 
which might be filled with tlie flow of it, and ^onvey 
water to tlic plants wherever he might design lines for 
its conveyance. But, leaving the reader to consider 
and determine, as he thinks lit, whotiief, in the first 
world, there. were any snows covering, in their season, 
the hills or mountains wlience these rivers take their 
rise ; and, if there were not, whether their flow might 
not be less, and their chaimels not so wide and deep 
in Adam's dayd, as they became afterwards, when 
greater currents made their way through them; I 
might remark, that this augmentation of their waters 



.. il 



' Daniel, ubi Hup. y Gen. ubi sup.. , 

* DtMit. xvi. 10,- TliiH Ezukicl hints, a vine so planted in 

a goo<l 8()il l>y f^tcat watem, that it might be wat^d b^ the 

furrows of her phuitation, ^Ezck. xvii. 7* 
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viBjy in the hand of Providence, have been one mean of 
keeping their channels open and known even until now^ 
and likelj to continue so to the end of the workl. 

The course of the Euphrates may be traced in aR 
noted writers of geography ; and is plainly to be seen, 
in all the tracts of country through which it passes, tlnit 
in no point, but that one which I have mentioned, can 
it be found to form a confluence with other rivers, to . 
make one stream, as Moses describes ; and to part again, 
before it runs Into the sea. And if, as I measure it from 
Korna to Bassora, be not above sixty miles, our en(|fuir|r 
after the earthly paradise is brought within a narrow 
tompass; and however inconsiderately some may be 
disposed io ildicule the enquiry, we may reasonably 
Conclude, that we cannot be far from the spot which 
was the garden of Eden, any where in the confines of 
the flow of this river, between Korna and Bassora. 



CHAP. IX. 

(Concerning the temptation of Eve by the Serpent ; ant 
her and Adam's eating of the forbidden tree. 

WE left Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden ; the 
day after their creation was a Sabbath, to be employed 
in considering the bounty and goodness of their Creator ; 
what expectations he had given them ; what duties 
were enjoined them, and how they might perform them^ 
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Nowy when this day was over, and they began to em* 
ploy tb^nselves in what God had appointed them to do^ 
tiamely> to dress the garden and to keep it: it is very 
natural to think that Uiey went out to their work desire 
ous to see and consider the creation of God^ and fuUy 
purposing to revere and obey him, in eyery thing he 
Jhad 9aid, ' or should &rther speak to them* Dr. Burnet 
■upposes, that the temptation befel them instantly on 
tile* very day of their creation ;'^ but it is observablei 
that^ although the narration of Moses is very concise^ * 

Semper ad eventum festinat HoR. 

although he has related to us only a few cyentei upoi^ 
^hich all the whole a^gairs of the first world turne4 ; am^ 
relates them in their order as they were done^ omittiQ||P 
^11 that was intermediate between the part^^^ars re^ 
corded by him; yet the intervals of time bety^eeiiihe 
facts recorded, must have ,been filled up in a mannef 
xcasonal^y agreeing to the nature of the things related^ 
and the character of tile persons concemcj^^ in them. . 
Both a just writer, and a judicious reader^ will knoif 

Reddere personte scit convenientia cuique — ■ ■ HoK. 



* Ifthoc die creavit omnia pecora, omnes (enfi, et omnia 
reptiiia— denique creavit Adamum, — fiuiti hac oper4 fabrife- 
cit feminam ; eodem die conjughira ineunt mas et foemina re» 
cens nati : — eodem die nova nupta, nescio quo propositOy va- 
fsta inter arbores nemoris, incidit in serpentem : ille serpens 
colloquium instituit cum foemin^ : argunienta jactant h&c ilHic 
de qu&dam arbore aut quodam fructu, edendo, vel non edendo: 
ilia tandem ratiooibus aut lenociniis victa fructum oomedit; 
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how (o saj, indy ' tvhcpc it is not necesakrj iib .bo..et? 
pressed^ ioiffr to. think wlixitlBrfiilitahle td emili fillip 
lactcr. • > But it is hard to think that God ehoilld peimit 
a'.temptationy if-Bo great consequence, to break ieith 
npon our first parents, before tbey bad had fiitto4«ft|fiHnii 
any sort of thoughts of things about then^ Ao^iWf 
give Adam and Eve no chiiracter at all, 'if ivve^iipptaM^ 
that, whilst the voice of. Giod, strictly chto'giiig^ljbpm 
pot to eat'of'thc tree', had>:searce ceased a^e^kioig' tin 
them, they, wouhl -cat,' bdooasc they heard a;sol|Meii^.iij 
they might safely do it. .If Mo$es had expressly told 
us, that they thus instantly fell into the sin "which 
bktisbd tifrcif ratnj he had, I tSkuik, laid beibrcl tts li'gffMt 
t^ck'of bffb^ce against his narration. For to siip^Kisey 
iAat a's 'soon'As God gaT6 the prohibition, AdanifigMl 
CVe wotdd immediately transgress it ; implies not-teity 
afo¥al \vaht of all consideraHoh in our fifst poreiitir^'biit 
^mething ihcredibly prone not t6 regard flirafywHo Imd 
shewed himself to be the only pi^oper persoh'-to' be 're* 
garded. But Dr. Burnet takds' up the seirtihietitdnly 
that he may tragically complain of Moses* -ttirirratiKm :^ 



neque id tantum, sec eundem dcfert niarito, qui pariter come* 
dit. Ardueol. p. 2<)5. 

^ Intra unius diei spatioluin hose omnia confecta^l^ginius: 
magna et multifkria n^otia. Sed ardeo dolore, cum JtaolUlo 
tempore omnia inversa et pcrturbata video, totamqiia'vanMii 
naturam vix dum rouipo.sitnm et adornatam ante primi iolia 
occasuni, ad interituni ruere ct deforniari. Mane diei Dens 
dixit, onuiia esse bona : sul> ves[)€)v omnia sunt exccrabilia* 
Quam fluxa est renim creatanun gloria ! 0{>iis < lal>oratam par 
sex dies, idque'omni])otenti maiiu, infaniis bc^ti:i totidem bo- 
ris perdidit, Achseol. p. Uflo. 
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iMtd not this bias possessed him,> he would have seen, 
that, notwithstanding any thing said by Moecs, many 
days might interveni;^ between Adam and Eve's crea^ 
tson, and their breaking the commandment otGod. • - 
Our JEhglish poet took a vieW of the subject iii a bet^ 
ter temper and disposition; and accordingly,' thougli 
what he supposes is a ihere Miction of bis own, not at klL 
warranted by Moses, or suggested by any inspired wrfc 
tcr ; hor do •! think it true, in fact 5 yet I would bb* 
serve, it seemed natural to suppose that tlie angel tiaw 
bricl had spent half a day with Adam and Eve, after 
the night in whicli hereprcveotA' Eve as having had a 
laroublesome dream,^'and thdt theitemptation happenei 
ihe day after the angel lefi them.'' ' He tells m^ tfiof^ioii 
the day when the angel visited thdm, thej^ had in ti|t 
morning said, yl^j.ri .» • * .'oi 

Their ajemm «ach ivon^ii^ duljf pm4 \ 



• ;/ ■ ' * 



In various 9t^le/ 






Which implies, that lie conceived they had liad divera 
mornings, in which they had diversified their dcyptloiifL 
I cannot tell how any one who will think reasonably 
•upon the subject, can.be satisfied wtlh the.shockin|p 
view of it which Dr. JBurnet sets beJBi^re us. .But., &s I 
before hinted, what misled him. is obvious, fiiamelK 
hifi disposition to represent Moses intifnating« in hisnar* 
ration, that the works of God's infinite wisdom, displayed 
for six days together,^ by creating and forming a Wondeiv* 



* See Milton's Paradise Lost, b. v. &c. ^ Ibid. b. ix« 

• Paradise Lost, b. v. ver. 145. . • ' 
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ful system ill (be fubricof u ^vorltl^ >vero nil ruined fuid 
iiudoiie by A W reptile, a aeriK'iit, in na few lioun/ 
The reflection is m> olfensiive, that if some utranife per* 
version hmi not seiscil our hearts, \fe must liesitate and 
consider, whether >ihut is thus siiid wns indeed thus 
done : and hence we shall be easily lo<l to remark, that 
the ruin which happened was not so absurdly precipitita 
as our author represents it. 

Our first iKirents went out diuly to take cnre of tlieir 
garden, and made their oUcr vat ions uf tho things 
which occured to them. They named the living crea* 
lures as they found opportunity to see and conaider 
them* And upon the serpent's coming in their way, 
and being observed by them, he, in a human toicc, 
spake unto Kve.* They were not now such novicei, as 
not to have remarked, that no other creature couU thus 
speak, which occasioned tliem to think, what it re* 
coriUnl, that ifAe strpeiH teas more snbtir thnn any b^ast 
of the jitld ichich the JA)rd had wadc.^ Had the seiw 
pent's 8i>eaking to them happened early in the begin- 
ning of their life, bi*fore (hey had made olMcrvations of 
the other creatures, they would have had no notion of 
the serpent's being herelnsuperior to o(her animals ; for 
they might have exjH'cted, that all other animals could 
speak to them in like manner. Therefore it may ren* 
Bonably be inferred, that many days had passed lielween 
their creation and the serpent's tlius speaking to them ; 
as many, as we can judge, must have intervened, before 
they could know in general concerning the living crea* 



' Uuniet» Mip. dtut. s tien.iii. I. ^ Ibid. 
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lures, that none of thcni| except the serpent, bad any 
power to Hpeak. Out we ought to remark, that they 
wcreniot yet moster» of bo mui)U science, as to knoWy 
that thus to speak could not be within the natural pow* 
ers of a brute creature, for it gave them neither fear nor 
amazement. Had they apprehended that the serpent's 
speaking had been an incident miraculous and unna* 
tural, they would, as Moses did, when he saw the bush 
burning with Are, and not consumed,* have turned aside 
to see this great sight ; and would have been greatly 
confounded at what could be the meaning of so unna- 
tural a prodigy. But, as Moses represents, they heard 
IV hat was said to them, as undisturbed and unmoved as 
tlicy would have been by any other new, but ordinary 
incident, which could have come uuder their observa* 
tion. Therefore, agreeably to this, we pught to fix the 
time of Eve's beuig tempted, as not happening until she 
and Adam had observed in general concerning the ani* 
roal creation, that none of them had the gift of speech ; 
and they could not have observed this of the several spe* 
ctes of creatures in the world in a very few days, [t 
liappened before they knew it to be a minicidous thing 
for an animal to speak ; and therefore it unquestionably 
did happen early in their lives.'* 

* Exod. ill. 3. ^ Syuc^llus cites i|ome niinute» of 

the Book of Geiiesiji, which supposes seven j^eari to Imve pus- 
icfly before the transgression. The passage cited by Syncellns 
is in thest) words, under tlic title of 'Sk t*)* aM^i^ T%nviti%* 
Tv liiQfj.u iTM W0(piCii (A}«fi*) urn Ttf hytou i(i/pt^t)0'«v TV 9r«ip«» 

h rn urtre^n rivv ll>^iiitk/¥. Syucellus, p, 8. — Wlittt may be tbQ 

VOL. IV, I 
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'Moses calls the serpent ttfni [nachash;]^ it is the 
general word for a serpeni used throughout the Old 
Testament, and was, perhaps, the original name which 
Adam gave this animal, if we make allowance for 
some yariation in pnmouncing the word, after words be- 
came of more syllables than one.°^ The word signifies 
an augur ^ dkinerj or foreteller o( things to come. ^ It 
appears that Adam's manner, in naming things, was to 
consider some particular property in them, and fiom 
that to name them. Thus knowing that Eve had been 
made out of him, himself being aisky* many he called 



aothority of the antiquity of thb fragment, or whether it 
originally written in a language more ancient than its pics e nt 
Greek, 1 cannot say ; but by its mentioning the Pleiades, I 
should think it is not, in any language, as old as the time of 
Moses. For however early asterisms, or a combined plnraility 
of stars, were formed, as they certainly were, very early, because 
such are mentioned in the Book of Job ; yet as Moses hints oo- 
thing like them in his books, I tliink we must look for this astro- 
nomy in times later than his days. This citation then gives 
no authority to warrant our saying that seven years passed 
before Adam's transgression; though, in the reason of tfainga^ 
we will allow, that a con^tent time must have passed, before 
our first parents could know enough to excite in their hearts 
even a conceit of desiring to be wise, or a notion of becoming 
so, without, or in opposition to, their Maker. 
^ wny .Gen. iii. 1. * See Connect, vol. L b. iL 

* The verb m7\^, from which the word denotii^ tke itrpetU 
is derived, signifies, where it is used in the Old Testament, 
Auguratus est, augurium fecit, divinavit, ominatus est : certas 
conjecturas habuit. ^ Gen« iL 23, See Connect, vol. iL b, ix. 
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her aishah^^ which we render woman. And thus 
he afterwards gave her another name, and called her 
Chaiahj or Chexah^ Eve; ^^ soon as he was told she 
was to bear children, and be the mother of all (chai) ' 
living ;'! of all their descendants, who were to derive life 
from them. So here the serpent speaking, and foretell* 
ling that they should have their ei/es opened^ and be 09 
gods;^' Adam called him the diviner or foreteller of 
what wa£ to come, Inachash^ • If this may be admitted^ 
it will further hint that Adam had lived some time be« 
fore the temptation ; for in the first moments of life, be* 
fore he had had any kind of practice both of eyes and 
understanding, to consider the difference between see« 
ing and knowing immediate objects, and considering 
and pronouncing things, which should afterwards com« 
to pass, he could not in any wise give the serpent a 
name implying such a determinate sentknent conc^miiig 
liim, 

Milton represents Eve as being alone, without Adam 
present, when the serpent spake to her ; but we cfixght 
to observe, that Moses does not say thii^ ; nfor is therd 
any thing any where hinted by the sacred writers, to 
induce us to admit it. Milton's design was to make 

Ex note fictum carmea.* HoB* 

He took the fact, as Moses related it, for the ground of 
his poem ; but ornamented it in his own way, by a va* 
ricty of episodes, such as he thought might naturally 



f Gen. ii. 2^. ^ Grcn. iii. 20. 

' Gen. iii. 5. * Paradise Lost, b, is, 

i8 
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coincide with what Moses bad related ; and thus both 
to edify and entertain his reader. And he has no 
where, in his performance, worked up a scene more 
natural, than by representing the vanity of Eve desir* 
ing to work apart by herself; the manner of the temp« 
tation, and success of it ; her address^ to Adam after slic 
]i4d.eaten the forbidden fruit ; his foreseeing, better ihan 
she had done, i}ie ruin into which she was fallen ; the 
fond, but ra^h resolution he took, rather to perish witli 
hcF than live without her ; the turbulent scenes of pas* 
sion and disgust, of mutual a.ccu3ation and resentment 
which soon arojse, when both werp become guilty ; ele- 
gantly expressing, how certain it is tl^t the be|ng par- 
tidcers in sin will not satisfy but disturb the soul. But 
iiowever elegantly Milton may have represented these 
things; if we truly judge of the subject, as Moses re- 
lates it, we must plainly perceive that all this is Mil- 
ton's imagination, and not the history of Moses. Moses 
does not hint that Eve had to go any distance from the 
pUce where she hftd e^ten, to carry the fruit of Jthe tree 
(o her husband ; bnt she took of the fruit of the tree 
and ^id eaty and gave also iinfo h^ husbp^d with her^ 
and he did eaL^ The point here treated proceeds with- 
out any discontinuance : her husband was \vith her at the 
time ; she ate and reached to him, he partook of what 
sjj^e had taken,^ ai\d ate alsq. The fcrpent indeed 



^ Gen. iii. 6, " If she had carried 

fruit to her husband, he not being upon the spot, to eat at tiic 
same time with her, this would have required other words, 
than those used t)y looses, to express it 



'/ 
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spake only to Evc^ and she only replied to him : she 
admitted fiis temptation^ and added a sentiment of her 
own to strengthen it« The sefpent told her she would 
become wise in eating ; she had no fear of being over- 
wise, though the danger threatened was, that she would 
thereby destroy herseUV She perceived that the triers 
was good for foodf that it was pleasant to the eyes^ and 
a tree to be desired to make one wise ; but did not con- 
sider nor know that there could be no wisdom* nor un^ 
derstanding^ nor counsel against God: and Adam, we 
read, hearkened unto the voice of his wife.^ Thus far 
we may say, in the words of the apostle,^ Adam was not 
deceived; not meaning, as the poet intimates, that 
Adam had such superior sense and judgment beyond 
Eve, as absolutely to reject the temptation; if^aftec 
she had eaten and was thereby ruined, he had not ra- 
ther chosen to die with, than to live without her;* (for 
this is entirely Milton's fiction ;) but the woman being 
deceived^ was in the transgression : the serpent through 
his subtlety deceived Eve.'' The words spoken by the 
serpent were all the subtlety they knew of him ; these 
caught Eve's imagination first; Adam was Jirst formed^ 
then Eve^^ but Adam was not deceived \ the apostle 
means Adam was not deceived first. Here Eve unhap- 
pily took the pre-emiHence, and, by adding to what 
the serpent had said, led her husband also to be de« 
ceived. This I take to be the true meaning of what 



« Gen. iii. &— 17. ^ 1 Tim. ii. 14. ' 

» Par. Lost, b. ix. v. 896, &c. » 1 Tim. ii. 14. 2 Cor. xi. 3» 

• 1 Tiuj. ubi sup. 
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the scriptures declare upon the subject. Biit it will 
be said, there are much greater points than what 
I have mentioned, which ought here to be well ex- 
plained; as, 

I. How is it possible that a serpent should speak, as 
Moses supposed ? I answer ; we can form so clear a 
judgment of the natural capacity and ability of the 
brute creation, tliat I may be allowed to say, L That 
the serpent could not, of himself, speak the wordS| 
which, according to Moses, came from him. Bat, 
3. the tongue of the serpent might be so vibrated, of 
moved, by some superior, invisible agent, as to utter the 
sounds, or words, which Moses tells us Eve heard. This, 
I think, must readily be allowed by any one who ooo* 
siders how the tongue of Balaam's ass was moved, 
speaking in maxCs voice^ to forbid the madness of thai, 
prophet.^ But, 3. I would add here, what I have con- 
sidered more at large upon that case ;^ that we cannot 
reasonably suppose that the serpent here speaking io 
£vc, any more than the ass there speaking to Balaam, 
understood the meaning of one word which it spoke. 
Both their tongues were moved otherwise, than of 
themselves they would have moved them ; they were 
so moved, that such sounds proceeded from tliem as 
were significant words to the person who heard and un* 
derstood such words when spoken. But these sounds 
conveyed no meaning to the serpent, or to the ass ; both 
of whom, I apprehend, had spoken without any appre- 
hension or intention of the sounds which came from 



■ I 



« 2 1 et ii. If. * See Coonect. vol. iil b. xif. 
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thera. In all /this there wat; plainly a miracle; for, 
that the thing ivas impossible^ cannot reasonably be as- 
serted, unless we can assert, that the air could not be, 
hy the power of any agent whatsoever, in using, t)^ 
Xqw^mq of a serpent, put into this or tliat motion, to 
cause what words such agent designed \o be sounded 
by it. But, 4. was it then God, who mirapulously 
caused the tongue of the serpent to utter the words 
spoken ? In the case of Balaam, the text tells us^ that 
the Lord opened the mouth of the ass :° shall we here 
say, the Lord God opened thp mouth of the serpent m 
like manner ? I answer, no : the dccciying our first pa- 
rents by a miracle, cannot be deemed a work worthy of 
God ; but seems much more suitable to him, whom our 
New Testament denominates, that old serpent^ called 
the Devil and Satan^ who deceiveth the whole worlds 
The falsehood spoken by the serpent to Eve, seems to 
come naturally enough from him, who, when he speak" 
eth a lie^ speaketh of his own^ he beinj^ the original au- 
thor of falsehood ; for he is a liar, and the father of it ;< 
and our blessed Saviour hints, that he was the real jper* 
son who deceived Eve ; for he was a murderer from the 
beginning ;^ and it was by him thvA death came into the 
world.* Therefore, we have. such intimations, that it 
was not God, but Siatan, wha spake to our^rst parents 
by the serpent. But the question wbieh will here oc« 
cur, is, 5. Can we then say, that there is axty -porwor in 





J. ' •■ ■►.';* 
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• Numb. xxii. 2S. 


^ Rev. xii. 9. 




s John viii. 44. 
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the universe, except the power of Ilini) Vho is God aver 
ally blessed for erer, that can make alteration in the 
natural faculties o(ax\y creature, or cause a mere ser« 
pent to be heard speaking in man's voice, whatever he 
may purpose to have spoken ? If we say there may be 
nay such power, it will be queried, whether, in sup- 
posing it, we do not set up two opposite and contend* 
ing powers, each able, beyond our capability to distin« 
guish their limitation^ to create or give things a new 
nature contrary to their true one ? And do we not here* 
hy lay a foundation for great confusion of sentiment 
concerning God, and his power over the world ? 

I answer, I. I apprehend there was no change made 
in the nature of the serpent, by his speaking to Eve, 
from what, in every respect, he was before. He was 
the same reptile ; went upon his belly, even then, as a 
serpent now does ;^ had the same mouth, and toDgue, 
the instrument of speech, which a serpent still hath. 
His tongue was indeed moved in a way which he had 
not been accustomed to move it, and made such sounds 
as he never made before nor since. Adam and Eve, 
who heard him thus speak, and understood what he 
spake, but did not yet know that it was not natural for 
a serpent to have this fisu^ulty ; . readily apprehended, 
as indeed they well might, not knowing by what power 
he spake to them, that he was a creature of greater sa- 
gacity, than all other creatures of the animal world ; all 
the rest appearing to them to be dumb, and not capable 
of such conversation. Yet all this while, I cannot con« 



^ Vide quae postea. 
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ccive, that the serpent was at all wiser when he was 
speaking, than whilst he was dumb. For, os the vibm* 
tions of tongue, which gaTe the sounds he uttered, were 
just OS involuntary and uneaoitceired by him, as any 
mechanical or convulsive niotidns can be; the serpent 
knew no more what his tongue had uttered, than if the 
words spoken had been blown across by a wind, whick 
had no connexion with him. 2. That Satan, that spi* 
ritual being, who, in the New Testament, is stiled Me 
Prince of the air, inay have a power to make in the 
air, by the tongue of any bird, beast, or animal, sounds 
of significant words, if God shall permit, docs not, as 
far as I conceive, contradict any principle of true phi- 
losophy ; any mc^e, than that he might inflict ' on Job^ 
or may inflict on any of us, boils, sickness, or many 
other evils, if permission be given him* But herein 
the (lependance of all powers upon God is preserved 
and acknowledged; herein we guard against all no- 



' The author of the Book of Samuel luul this notion of tlie 
agency of the wicked one, that he could do notliiitg^ but under 
the pennission and controul of Goci ; and, accordingly, says of 
David's numbering the people, that Ciod moved him to do it 
2 Sam. xkiv. 1 ; when, in fact, the instigation came innnedn 
ately, not from God, but from Satan. See 1 Chron. x\i. |. 
But the auUior of the Book of Samuel intended to establish it 
as an universal trutli, that God was supreme, and notfling 
could be done without him. Had not (iod permitted, Satan 
hereui could have done notliing ; and tliis, and nodiing but 
this, was intended in saying, that he, tlie Lord, moved David 
to number the people. ''^' 
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• 

lions 6f two independent principles, the one good, and 
the other evil ; by shewing, in all that has been done by 
4he great agent of evil> that no one thing was ever done 
by him, but just so far as God permitted him to go, 
and no farther. Of tlic great adversary, who seduced 
our first parents, let us consider all that was done by 
him : did he speak to them from heaven, in a voice, as 
God spake to them ? no : Why did he not f He was 
fkoi permitted to speak in this manner. Did be iqppear 
lo them in person ; in a similitude that might carry 
dignity, and create himself respect ? no : any thing o£ 
this sort was not allowed him. Did he cause some no* 
ble and respectable creature of the world to propoie 
his insinuation ? this he was not suffered to do. Did 
he create even a serpent suitable to the intention he de« 
signed to serve by it ? this can in no wise be pretended. 
He was allowed, indeed, to use a creature of this very 
low species, but to use it only at a time, when the per* 
sons tempted had not such knowledge of the nature of 
a serpent, as to think it at all miraculous to hear one 
speaking. And when he had liberty to use this animal, 
was he able to make it speak elegantly, what great 
parts and capacity would have invented upon the sub- 
ject? not at all—-. What Milton has intimated, may 
abundantly shew a field to expatiate in,*" if the tempter 



^ Miltoa carries on the temptation in a fine process of rea- 
soning, supposed by him to have been artfully used by the ser- 
pent; any |)art of which must have been uifallibly too much 
for our first parents^ in the state of tlicir knowledge of the 
rea^D of tbiiigs, to be able to gainsay or coatmdict. But all 
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bad hcoii vuffbrod to argue copiously upon the point 
proposed. But, in fact^ Uic tempter was only permitted 
to bring, from the mouth of his agcnt^ little more tlian 
a ban; negation of what had been affirmed by the voice 
of God. In the event) indeed^ little as he said, he said 
enough ; for he succeeded. But all this while, an im* 
partial examiner must allow, that no temptation wat 
suifenul to befal our first parents which could have had 
weight with them, unless they gave up the great prin* 
, cipio, without which nothing could be wise or strong in 
llunn ; namely, that they were to obet/ God. They 
litui heard Him, who made them, say they bhould not 
f^at ; they heard a serpent, a low and creeping creaturei 
vastly l)cneath themselves, say they might eat; thoy 
apprehended nothing wonderful in this animars speak- 
iiig, so that no thought of a miracle had any weight 
with them; what (hen determined them ? We are told, 
Adam hearkened to the voice of his wife;" and it is 
plaitr, tliat though the serpent wtis the occasion o(Eye*B 
falling, yet judging for herself, contrary to the direction 
of God, that as the tree zms pleasant to the sighty and 
good for foody so it was to be desired to make one wise; 
was wliat made the temptation too hard for her. But 
when tlie apostle ti'lls us, the serpent beguiled Eve fry 
A/5 subtlctf/ ;** does the expression, liere used by him, 



lliis i.H M iIton'$ fancy ; for Mo«)e8 in no wm fvpu^ttcMtn them 
an huvini; been tlniH tempted uhove what they were able. See 
MUton, b. ix. ver. 5^'Z -7522. 

n Cieu.iii. I?. • 3 Cor. xi. 3. 
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absolutely coincide with what 1 have been now saying ? 
r answer, perfectly so t the apostle only represented a 
plain and real fact, as it was most evidently done ; and 
it is a very proper way, thus to speak of things being 
done as they are evidently seen to be, without always 
diving to the bottom, or true springs and causes of them. 
Moses relates, that the serpent was subtle, and said— s 
his speaking was the subtlety remarked of him ; from 
his speaking to her, Eve received sentiments by which 
she was deceived* What now could be said with more 
propriety of diction, than that the serpent, who really 
and truly spake to her, beguiled her ? The apostle was 
no more obliged to discuss here, whether the serpent 
spake sutty or, nicely distinguishing, non sua verba\ 
whether subtlety used by him was of his own natural 
sagacity, or of another's suggestion ; or, whctlier the 
persons beguiled by him, did not add sentiments of 
tlieir own to his intimation ; than if his converts had 
suflered what he was afraid of, namely, their being 
corrupted from the simplicity of the gospel by any one 
speaking to them things contrary thereto ; he must, if 
he had charged the persons so speaking with having 
corrupted them^ have strictly deternancd, whether 
what such ^lersons said to them was his own contriv* 
ance, or only words dictated to him by some other ; and 
wliether no improvement of what he said came into the 
minds of those who were seduced by him. This might 
be a matter proper to be considered, if the nature of 
the guilt of him who had deceived them, was the sub- 
ject enquired into ; but was in rto wise necessary, if the 
fact only was to be related, viz. by whom they had been 
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deceived. The serpent beguiled Eve through his sub^ 
tletj/J The apostle barely recognizes a fact, really 
done, as Moses had recorded it; the words which Eve 
had heard from tlie serpent, werq all she knew of the 
serpent's subtlety. Therefore we carry the apostle's 
words to a view further than lie designed, if we sup- 
pose him deciding from whom originally, and by what 
manner of reasoning, the temptation ofl'ered to Eve pro- 
ceeded ; fur he only reminds us, from whose mouth the 
words actually came, which ministered the temptation 
ivhich proved her ruin. But the next point may have 
greater diflicuUics : for let, us consider, 

II. Whether it can be conceived, that the infinitely 
good God — , the God, not only of all power, but of all 
truth, and all rectitude, should admit, as it were, the 
throne of iniquity/ to have fellowship xcith hiniy to frame 
iniaehirf bjj a law P Can we think that God wcjuld 



P 2 Cor. xi. 3. ^ Psal. xciv. 20. — There 

are passages in the Bo(»k of Psiilnis^ which, tliough we may in- 
attentively overlook them, hint at and refute ancient abstruse 
notions, uhich obtained amongst the then sages of the world, 
who were not posiiessed of tlie true religion. One of these 
senthnents, recorded by Tlieoponipus, as being a tenet of the 

antient lllUgi, that ava.Qiuo'ta^en rui av^fufrtt;, Kul'kO'tO'^cct oi.da¥a' 
Ttff, xeu T» ojHat Tat( uvrut tmxXfia'ia'i ^ta^tv9t¥' See Diogen. 
Laert, &c. in Prooeni. p. 7* seems to be considered and refuted 
iu I^sal. xlix. in what (he Psalmist ofl'ers, for due observation, 
how wise menr die, likewise the fool, and tlu bt^tish person^ 
perish, and leave their wealth to others ; contrary to what he 
intimates as the inward thought of some, who seemed to sup- 
pose, that thir houses should continue for ever, and their 
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make a law intrinsically of no importance, and then 
«uffer a throne of wickedness, a power or principality 
of darkness, the devil or any of his angels, to frame 
mischief from it ; to contrive to have it broken, only to 
bring thereby labour and sorrow, sin, misery, and death, 
upon men ? Can we think that God, having made a 
rank of creatures, of a lower degree of light and under- 
standing, but such, that if not tempted by some other, 
they would have persevered in their obedience to him, 
and been happy, would permit a wicked spirit, of 
higher abilities than they, to attack these creatures in 
a way, wherein, without his permission, he could noC 
have had access to them, and thereby beguile and 
ensnare them into ruin ? Should we not rather think it 
more reasonable, that if God gave our first parents such • 
a law as has been mentioned, and if being left to them- 
selves, they would not have swerved from it, he should 

dwelling-places to all generations, and they call their hmd» 
nfter their own ftames — &c. In like manner ; as the power 
of God and of Satan in the afl^drs of the worid appears to 
have been a subject not unthought of, in, and before, David's 
times, (see Job i. & ii. 2 Sam. xxiv. compared with 1 Chnm. xxi* 
above cited ;) I cannot determine, whether tlie throne Of ini- 
quity, mentioned by the Psalmist, and what is said of it, had 
a view only to wicked earthly rulers, as the commentators seem 
to take it, or might be designed to explode fdlse doctrines of 
a higher nature, concerning the two principles, which some 
very early sages supposed to have each its share of power 
over the world : vfiff^vrtfaq n»ett ruv ^Aiywltuv, x.a) h/o xar 
^vra^ fivai *AfXfit^, aya^ot ^ai/xora xa) x«Kor Isiftova. Laert* 

ubi 6up. 
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not have pcrmiitcil any n^ont to have licroin pervefteil 
Ihcm ? TIu; objection has in it a variety, that oiii^ht to^ 
be conniclcred in several parts, if wc would fully and 
truly answer it. 



CHAP. X. 

The ohjectioit lust staled, considered and refuted. 

THE objection above stated, will, I think, require us 
to consider, 

I. Wli(»ther it can be reasonable that our first pa- 
rents should be permitted to be tempted, by any being 
of a superior intelligence above tiieraselves, in any 
maimer whatsoev(T : but if we determine this in the 
negative, how greatly may we err, not seeing suffici- 
ently into the creati<m of C!od. 

Hr, who through vast immensity ran pift'cc, 
Se€ worlds on worlds compose one universe ; 
Observe liow system into system nms. 
What other planets, and wliat other suns^ 
What varied being peoples evVy star, 
May tell why heav'n made all tilings as they are. 
But of this frame, the hearings and the ties. 
The strong connexions, nice dependancies ;— PoPB. 

The knowledge of them may not lie within cmr rdach ; 
and we may therefore determine very wrong concerning 
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much of what we can only partially consider in forming 
our judgment. , 

Respecting man, whatever wrong we call. 

May, must be right, as relative to 'all, PoPK. 

The circle of our own agency, wonderfully operating 
over and by the powers of the creatures benpath us, 
though, in all they do, they have an intention of 
thciir own, distinct from us, may reasonably argue to 
us, that, 

When the proud steed shall know why man Restrains 
His fiery course, or drive^ hun o'er the plains ; 
Then shall man's pride and dulness comprehend 
His action's, passion's, being's, use and end: ■ 
Why doing, sufF nng, check'd, impell'd — POPX. 

An analogy to one another runs through the powers of 
oil intelligences in creation. The universe is but one 
whole in the hand of God ; we are not independent 
principals, unconnected with others. Rather, the vari- 
ous spheres of action of all the innumerable orders of 
intelligent spirits, that exist among the works of the su- 
preme God,4are to have, under his direction and con- 
troul, their line, their weight and measure, to affect 
and be affected by one another. And the event result- 
ing from all, is to afford a true judgment of all ; when 
all the evil, which may hence have come in, shall have 
had its course, and be cast out ; and the sum of all be 
found the greatest possible good, upon the whole, to 
the Creator's glory. 

In human works, tho' laboured on with pain, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain; 
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III God's, one single can its end pfoduce, 
Yet 8erv(*s to second too some other use : 
S(» man, who here seems principal alone. 
Perhaps, acts second to some sphere unknown ; 
Touches some wheeli or verges to some goal, • 

Tis but a part we see, and not a whole. Pope. 

Wc in no wise sec tho scene of ilio demorit of apostafo 
spirits ; nor how far it may be requisite \\\vy should bo 
permitted to fill up their own measure, within just and 
wise limitations, (and in such we find the tempter of 
Eve greatly restrained,) to answer the gfcht ends of the 
infinite and eternal Providence . Sin , indeed , and death , 
have thereby come into our pros(»nt state •, and deaHi 
must reign upon aU^ until tlie state we are in be accom- 
plished ; but let us ' 

Wait the great teacher, Death, PoPK. 

and we shall, in time, be able 

To looic thro' nature up to nature's God ; 
Pursue tlie chain, whicli links th' iuuuense design^ 
Joins lieav'n and earth, and mortal and divhie. Popk. 

"We shall then see, beyond what we arc now able to con- 
ceivci that, whatever Jiath bcfiillen us, all will display 
a most amazing height, and depth, and length, and 
breadth of tho wisdom, and pow^T, nnd goodness, and 
glory of Hun, who will hence bring those, who shall be 
meet to be partakers of it,* through the one man^ whom 
he hath ordained^ Jesus Christ, to the kingdom prepare^ 



• Col. i. 12. 
VOL. IV. It 
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for man fi^m Ihe foundation of ihe tcorld;^ and the 
urickcdi whether they have been men or anj^k, shall 
go to their own place. 

II. But it may be said ; ^^ What if it were fit, and 
might answer a great end, that an intelligent evil spirit, 
higher than they, should be permitted to tempt our 
first parents? Is there not a natural impropriety in 
supposing that the particular access of such a spirit to 
them hath been as Moses describes, and that the temp* 
^ tation hath been of that sort which he records ? To sup- 
pose that an intellectual spirit, not visible to our fiist 
parents, should speak to them, not in a voice that might 
have been thought his own, but by the tongue of a 
serpent seen by them ; and this to persuade them to do 
a tiling in itself neither good nor evil, to eat of the fimit 
of a tree, only because God had forbidden them to eat 
of it ; is there any thing, that appears natural in this 
procedure ? lias it tlie colour of a rational endeavour 
to bring moral evil into the world ? If our adversary, 
the devil, had been permitted, as he is a spirit, to have 
had a spiritual access to the minds of our first parents, 
to suggest to them evil thoughts and evil desires, to fill 
them by degrees with all uncleanness, to bring them to 
destruction, both of body and soul—-; this would have 
aeemed a reasonable procedure for such a spirit of 
darkness : he has for ages thus worked, and even still 
ZDorkeih thus, tit the children of disobedience.^ But, to 
suppose that the Almighty had set, as it were, a spell 
over our first parents, to require them not to eat of a 



^ Acts xvii. 31. Matth. kxv. 34« <^ Eph. ii. ?. 
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particular tree ; had detefhiined) that ivhilst tliey kept 
\vithin this injunction, no etil spirit should gbi %vithin 
them to hurt them \ but, if they would be seduced td 
break through it, that neither they nor theii* pbsteritjr 
should ever after be able to be proof against the evil 
one— ; does this .look like the way of supreme under* 
standing, according to the reason and nature of things, 
and therefore to be the way of God with man ?"— I have j 
I think, given this objection all the strength of which it 
is capable \ at least I am sure that I have endeavoured 
so to do. If I could find words which wduld express it 
more advantageously^ I would use them ; for I take 
this, in reality, to be the whole hinge upon which all 
that is to be said against the religion of the Bible can 
turn. Let us now attentivel^r consider how far we cfli^ 
answer it. 

Here the material point to be considered is, ivhethei' 
the particular manner of the temptation objected idy 
was not, in reality, exactly suited to the oeconomy, ot 
manner and measure in which the Creator had made 
man ? God, the divine workmaster^ must have so or« 
dered his dispensations, as to be suitable to tlie mea- 
sure and nature of his works^ for which they were de-* 
signed. Such as he made man^ to such ho^dispensed^ 
that he 

Qualis ab inccpto procederei, tloR. 

might have the progress and procedure of his being ex- 
actly suited to what were his original native powers alid 
endowments. Had God made man such a being, that 
a true and right intelligence of the nature of things 
would, at all times, instantly have occurred to his mind 

k8 
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to give him a right judgment cbncetiiing them,*' the 
natural way of temptation to such a being, might have 
been \o admit a perverted spirit to try his better judg- 
mcnt, to draw him, if he could, from his own right sen- 
timents into evil. But if God at first made man with 
lesser powers, such a permission would have subjected 
him to an unequal conflict indeed ; for, however reason- 
able it mviy appear, that the wicked one should be per- 
mitted to attempt to aUch away that which is samn in 
our hearts:^ when we need not lose that which it 
sown, if we be willing to preserve it ; it cannot follow, 
that it could be fit, that he should be admitted, befiKe 
any thing was sown in the heart of man, so to pocteti 
the heart, as to make it naturally impossible that any 
jgood thing should find a place in it. Had Gdd made 
man, at first, such as our rationalists assert, lefl abso- 
lutely to the guidance of natural light, to discover 
thereby the duties of his life ; expecting no service 
from him, but vfhot his own reason would suggest ; it 
would seem unnatural, I might say, a contradictioo, to 
itfseft, that, before man had done, or even thought 
good or evil, God should interpose, by giving him a 
law, which no reason, of his own could, without God's 
interposing, have laid before him ; and, permitting him 
to be tempted by the voice of a serpent to break this.' 
law, absolutely to defeat all he might otherwise have 



^ Si tales nos natura genuisset, ut earn ipsam intueri et 
perspicere e^dcmque optimA Duce cursum vittt Gonfieere 
poMemus. Cic. Tusc. Quaest lib* d. 

• &Iatth« xiii. 19. 
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(lone, in pursuing what bis natural powers would have 
led him to see to be the reason, and reasonable conduct 
of his life. But if, on the corftrary,^ we may affirm, 
from what is writteu Iby Moses, that God did not create 
man with tliis beam of actual understanding, but gave 
him only the information of his senses, and a capacity 
of mind, free, as not being under an oyer-ruling in- 
stinct, and yet not having power to be so perfect, as to 
want no external information ; and that God designed, , 
wherever man should want it, to give him this informa« 
tion, by causing him to hear his voice from heaven ; 
requiring him to have faith in him ; to believe and obey 
^ hatever he should thus hear from his Maker ; it is ah* 
solutely con^stent with this (ieqonotny, that he might 
give man, thus far, but no farther, endowed, such a 
command as Moses mentions, to be to him both a sign 
of what he was to expect from God, for the direction 
of his life, and an inviolate standard and remembrancer^ 
to pay unto God, in every thing he should command, 
the obedience of faith. The faith of man in believing 
God, being thus derived from hearing/ it could not be 
meet, that the temptation to disobey should come to 
him otherwise than by hearing ; that, unless he would 
choose to pervert himself, no other should have a more 
intimate admittance to corrupt him. Now, if the temp- 
tation was thus to come to him only by hearing ; surely 
we must allow, that what he heard from God, and all 
that he heard to tempt him to disobey God, must ap* 
pear, in all the circumstances of both, to be very suffi- 



^ Bom, X. 17. 
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cicnily distinguished, so as to leave our first parents 
Brithout excuse, for not strictly adhering to obey the one 
and reject the other. Thus the whole apparent rea^ 
sonableness, or seeming contrariety to the reason of 
things, in what Moses relates, taken to be historically 
true, depends upon whether it be fact that God did at 
^rst create man to guide his own life, as himself should 
devise, left absolutely to himself to find out the reason 
of those duties which he should investigate and prac- 
tise ; or, whether God made man to hear his voice, in 
order to be directed by it ; to receive whatever God 
should, by external* re veUtion, make known \o him ; to 
make this the rule and guide c^his actions. This, there- 
fore, is a point so material, and so really the whole of 
man, that I hope I do not digress from the intention of 
xs^y undertaking, if I now and then repeatedly endea- 
vour to prove that this ought to have been the ruling 
principle of our first parents in their lives. 

But, it is asked, ^^ Was the prohibition a sort of 
spell, that, whilst pur first parents observed it, so pre- 
seryed thpiq, that the evil one, although he was a spi- 
rit, could not approach to hurt thenr, por they fall into 
evil, to their undoing ; but, that as soon as they had 
broken through this charm, they became so liable to 
all evil, both from witliout and within^ that henceforth 
^l men ^ould ineyitably sin, apd freedom from guilt 
woul4 be flow no more ?!' I answer, the dressing up a 
proposition in terms of ridicule, i# not a just and reason- 
able way to discover what is true, or detect what is false. < 



9: 



% See Mr. Brown's veiy excellent Essay on Ridicule. 
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It is raUing an inconsiderate pqntempt of >¥hat ought to 
be brought to the bar of more deliberate examination, 
to be there approved or rejected, as a right aqd well? 
weiglied judgment of things may appear for or ogainst 
it. Now, if, instead of using frivolous words upon the 
occasion, whiph prove nothing, we take the point here 
to be considered under due enquiry ; we shall see that 
Uie prohibition giveu to our first parents, as Moses re- 
lates it, was no spell or charm, but what was naturally 
both necessary and sufficient for them. Our first pa* 
rents were made living souls ; they had outward per- 
ception and inward understanding, but both only in 
such a degree, that if, in using them, they would admit 
the voice of God to direct them, wherever he should 
sec they wanted direction ; hereby they wo^ld be kep( 
in the hand of God*s counsel^ so a^ not to fall into any 
error to their undoing. Their knowledge of life, and 
experience of their being, could not yet shew them, 
their moral situation : how suitable then was it to have 
some one plain inhibition to teach them that they were 
not to do any thing .whatever, %yhic(i God should think; 
fit, by his express voice, to prohibit! Ai^d as God was 
pleased to add hereto his e:i|^pr(^ command, eiyoining 
them the duties of their lives ;^ what could they havfs 
wanted now, if they would truly have' made ihis their 



^ G(»d*s adding to the prohibition of not eating of the 
tree, liis command for the relative duty of roan and wife» 
Gen. ii. 24. shews in what nmnncr he would have been 
pleased to inform them, as time and the incidents of their 
Jives should require, in their other moral duties. 

' Dcut. iv, 6.. 
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wisdom^ this their understanding, to keep and observe 
all that the Lord their God should declare ? The natu* 
ral event of their herein preserving themselves, could 
be no other, than that using all the powers of their own 
minds, whereinsoever God did not think fit specially to 
interpose, but strictly conforming to whatever he di- 
rected ; man, though made with lower powers of rea- 
son than angels, being guided by his Creator, and 
ripening himself, might have gradually advanced untq^ 
all truth. But when, instead of thus proceeding, our 
first parents deviated from obeying the voice of God^ to 
hearken to the words of a lower speaker, and to break 
the commandment of Him who made them, because it 
seemed to he pleasant to their ej/es so to do, and a thing 
to be desired to make them wise ; what else did they 
herein, but take themselves out of the hand of God's 
counsel, into the hands of their own ? And what could 
this possibly lead to, unless they had been created with 
greater actual knowledge, or with the powers of a more 
unerring understanding, but to all mistake, and by dc« 
grecs, unto every evil work. 

Another part of the objection is, ** that if our first pa- 
rents had not been tempted from without by a deceiver, 
they would not have broken the commandment of theiir 
God." But we see things very superficially indeed, if 
we do not perceive enough to apprize us, that if we sajt 
this in our heart, we certainly do not enquire wisely 
into this matter. That, in fact, a serpent speaking in 
man's voice, occasioned in our first parents (whilst they 
two were the all of mankind as yet in the worldj a sen-* 
timent, that what God had prohibited, was both plea«> 
Isant and desirable, in the reason of the thing) t)o be dpue^ 
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to make them wise^ in indeed true ; and Uial this Bcnii- 
ment wni too hard for them ; but it can in no ivise follow^ 
that, tiad it not l)cen thus incidentally occasioned| 
carlicT, perhaps, than otherwise they might have 
thoupfht of it, it would never have had rise in tho 
heart of man. If we consider it's nature, no thought 
here look liold of them, but what is common to man ;^ 
for it has in all ages been a captivating point in human 
theory, that what seems to us contrary to whut we ac« 
count wisdom, may not be a real revelation from God. 
And if the breaking the commandment concerning the 
forbidden tree had not happened until our first parents 
had grad(uilly formed their hearts more deliberately to 
reject it ; how do we know but a thought might havo 
been raised in them, which could never he changed^ in 
tlu) way and manner in which it must be ever fit, that 
(tod should govern, but not iibsolutely force the moral 
worhl. Or, had it not taken effect until the sons of men 
were nmny, until mankind wore multiplied upon tho 
earth, can we say, whether the fail of mankind would, 
in (lie meafiure and niarmer of it, have l)cen so suited to 
the great and deep purpose in the hidden counsel of 
(tod, to bring man out of all his evil to salvation at 
last?'" The nature of virtue or vice in moral agents 
must require, that it be really in our ow^n choice, to do 
the one or the other ; but the times and seascms when' 
the incidenth shall happen, that mny give us an oppor- 
tunity of standing or falling by our own choice, are bent 



^ S(T Coniicrt. vol. iii. I>. ix. ' Wisdom xii. 10. 

•• Sec Kph. I. 4 -Vl\ iii. 1 1. Ronh v. W—15). 
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left unto God, to have Ibem ministered to us as be sees 
to be most proper. ' Tbe Jews were permitted to com- 
plete our Saviour's deatb, whilst yet tbey protested, 
that if he would have come down from the cross, tbejr 
would have believed in him." Whether they really 
would or not, we cannot say ; bat if God knew thejr. 
Would not, it was a mercy to them that he let their 
transgression be finished, whilst yet it might be prayed, 
for.** That mankind would not so govern that spark of 
reason, wherewith God had endowed them, as not 
through it to break away from that dcpendance which 
they ought to have on him, was undoubtedly foreseen 
by God before the worlds were ; iidiich, duly consider- 
ed, will suggest a thought to us^ that if we could be ad- 
mitted to see the whole counsel of God, we might find, 
that in permitting sin and death to come by one man 
into the world, as related by Moses, he best knew how 
to luik and connect his design of bringing numkind unto 
salvation by the obedience of one. 

But there remains one suggestion more, which I 
think a few observations may very clearly refute. It 
will be said, '^ What if our first parents did break this 
positive command, concerning the tree, of which no rea- 
son could tell them it was intrinsically good or evil ; 
will it follow, that they therefore would have disobeyed 
God in any one motal law, which he would have been 
pleased to make known to them ?" Although Adam and 
Eve did not keep inviolate the observance, not to eat of 
the tree ; we do not see that they proceeded, or had 



* Matth. xxvii. 42. * Luke xxiii. 34. 
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auy desire to tliink of breaking the law concerning man^ 
and wife^ which God declared to them;^ might they 
not have been as punctual in observing every moral law 
for the duties of life^ whenever such law should have 
been made known to them ? I answer, we may judge verj 
rashly iii this great matter ; and, in all we thus say of it^ 
only darken the counsels of the Most Ilighy by words 
without knowledge. "^ The Israelites, I question not^ 
believed, that both they and their posterity would keep 
their solemn resolution ^ to serve their own God, and 
not be corrupted to go after the idols of Canaan ; alt 
though they did not so strictly expel the Canaanites out 
of their land, as* God had commanded them; but the 
event soon shewed tliat their imagination was only vain. 
God, who sees into^us, and sees through Us, knows best 
what observances may be necessary to exercise us to our 
duties; uiid could best judge, whether, whenever our 
first parents would go beyond the restraint he had pre» 
scribed thcin, they would not therein cherish a thought 
which would naturally fill apace every measure of errory 
and heap it up, to run over into their bosom. Thb 
principle intended to l)e established by the comiUoiid 
concerning the tree, was, as I have said, that our first 
parents, having up actual science of life, should proceed 
in the hand^ under the direction of God's counsel^ to 
make it their wisdom and understandings strictly to prac- 
tise whatsoever God should enjoin them. And the cou* 



P Gen. ii. 24. ut sup. *» Job xxxviii. 2. 

' Joshua xxiv. 21—25, ' See Judges i. Numb, xxxiii. 

^2, 55. 
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sequence of rejecting to be under this direction, ijo fol- 
low, instead thereof, what seemed agreeable in their own 
eyes, and desirable in their own judgment ; might na- 
turally plant in them the root, from whence all these 
ehoots have spr^ng, which have been the gipcat preser- 
vation of human life. This being duly considered^ 
must lead us, not to think of the positive command 
given our first parents, as a thing indifferent, or of no 
real moment; rather, to use the words of St. Paul, as 
equally applicable to this the beginning of revealed re- 
ligion, as to the end and completion of it. God, in giv- 
ing our first parents the law of the prohibited tree, 
abounded towards them in all wisdom and prudence i* to 
give them, such creatures a^ he had made them, a law, 
which, observed as it ought, would, in its natural eyent^ , 
have been their life and salvation. 

We may speculate at random as we please upon the 
subject ; but if fact is at all to guide us, we must ob- 
server, that this beginning of error being once admitted, 
notwithstanding God's immediately proceeding to de- 
nounce and ascertain the terrible punishment he had 
declared should be the wages of it ; yet the error itself 
did not cease, although it could not be again commttled 
in the same fact which was Adam's transgression ; Imt 
rather grew loxuriant, and abounded in the world. 
We read <^ one person in the first world, who mosi 
rmiuendy walked with God* in tke obedience of faith ; 
jBnoch herein so 'pleased God, as to be tranflatcd.* 
There were others, who were found faithful in their gr- 



« E^ i. «. • GoL T. 22, 24. » Hek mL ^ 
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ficratiom^ in what had been revealed (o thcra \^ but, iu 
general , the principle of doing what seemed right in their 
own eyes, appears to have so grdHtly prevailed, that 
Lamech, a descendant from Cain, some centuries beforo 
Adam died,' thought so differently from what God had 
most expressly commanded^ concerning man and wife/ 
that he introduced polygamy.^ And the world in ge« 
neral, in little more than the then age, and half an age 
of man, was become so corrupt, in man^s departing from 
God and his laws,* to follow the imaginations of their 
own hearts •/ that to preserve right and truth from pe- 
rishing from off the face of the earth, it became the wis* 
dom of God, eight persons only excepted, to destroy 
the world. 



Etsa^ 



y Gen. V. Ecclu9. xliv. Heb. xi. 

'^ Lamech was grandson of Cain: pcrlmps not bom later 
tlian Enos, the son of 8eth : and^ if so e^riy, was bom almost 
seven hundred years before Adam died. See the tables of tbi 
lives of the antediluvian FaUters/ Connect, vol. i. b. i. 

* Gen. ii. 24. •» Gen. iv. Ip. 

* Tlio life of man, at this time, was about mne hundred 
years. See Gen. v. 

* Gen, V. 5, Job xxii. 17. 
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CHAP. XI. ^ 

_ % 

The immediate consequences of our first Parents^ eating 
of the forbidden tree : and the sentence which God 
passed upon the Serpent^ on account of their trans* 
gression. 

NO sooner had our first parents eaten of the tree for* 
bidden them, but we arc told their ej/es were opened^ 
and thej/ knew they were naked.*^ We must here ask, 
ivhat sentiments could our first parents receive from 
what they had done, to affect them in this manner ? And 
it is amazing how many writers have most absurdly 
trifled upon this topic. ^ 

If we would know truly what Moses here intended, 
we must carefully attend to what he himself has expres<« 
scd. And here let us observe, that Moses does not say, 
that what the serpent had promised our first parents was 
fulfilled to them ; they understood tlie serpent as telling 
them that some great advantage of sight would be given 
them ;^ but the event certainly did not answer their ex* 
pectations. The serpent had said unto them, your eyes 



» Gen. iii. 7. 

^ Vidctur ingcncr^ssc, ncscio quo succo, vel quc\ uliii virtute, 
uovos sensus pudoris et modcstiiv, vel nuditatis ut dicitnr; 
quasi nullum pudorcm habuissent in rebus venereis ante lap- 
sum, hodie taraen in rebus istiusinodi iunocuos muxim^ com^ 
tatur pudor. Bumct. Archxol. p. '2^V2, 

^ Vide quae sup« 
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cpt from Mrhat they had conceived Mrould have be&Uen 
them. 

AVhat Moses here intended to say was the real event 
which happened to our first parents, must be gathered 
^rom the use he makes elsewhere of the expression, eyet 
being opened. We find it remarkably used in the case 
of Hagar, in the wilderness of Beersheba ;* who had 
wandered there with her son Ishmael/ The water 'she 
had brought with her in a bottle was all spent, and both 
she and her child,,with her, were in danger of perishing 
for want of a supply. But Moses telTs us, the hord 
opened her eyes, and she saw a zcelL^ We are not to 
suppose a miracle here done ; the well is not said to 
have been created at this time ; for, undoubtedlyi it 
was in the same place before she saw it, as it was after- 
wards ; and her eyes might be, in reality, as open, be- 
fore she saw the well, as when she espied it. But she 
juow turned her eyes to the place where the well was, 
Und saw what before she had not observed ; and this, 
in Moses' expression, was having her eyes opened., In 
this sense, likewise, Moses writes it of our first parents ; 
after eating of the tree, their eyes were opened i they 
saw a circuinstanc&of their condition, which, before, they 
had not remarked, and which led them to a thought, as 
Hew to them, they knew that they were 7iaked.^ 

The question now is, in what sense did they know 
themselves to be naked ? And here, both later conunen* 
tators, and many ancient and grave writers, have, as I 



« Gen. xii. ' Ver. U. 

» Ver. 19. * Gen. iii. 7. 
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above hinted, immodestly trifled. It is generally thought^ 
tiiat nakedness now first became a shame ; but Moses in 
no wise gives any such intimation : he tells us of a very 
different passion here raised by it ; it gave them fear. 
Adam was not ashamed^ but afraid^ because he was 
naked J and therefore hid himself; and it is obvious to 
see the just reason he had for this sense of his condition^ 
The word, whidi we render naked, has, indeed, in ge^ 
neral, this, its most- obvious signification ; but it is used 
in other senses, by a sort of metaphor, in many places 
of scripture ; and, in the place before us particularly^ 
we ought to take it, as it is used in the Book of Job« 
Hell, says that writer, is (aarom) naked before him^ 
and destruction has no covering :^ i. e, hell and destruc- 
tion lie open, not concealed from the eye, nor in any 
way covered from the vengeance of God. This sense of 
' the place is just and elegant, free front the shameful 
fooleries, which writers, hot carefully considering, have 
ingrafted upon it. Adam and Eve had taken upon them, 
not to rest satbfied in what God had commanded ; but 
to begin to think for themselves, contrary to what He 
had said to them. And their thoughts taking this turn, 
one sentiment brought on another ; they were now to 
be wise for themselves, without, nay against, their 
Maker. Now, how natural was it for them, going in 
the paths of this theory, to be reminded, and consider 
how to guard against Him, who had severely threatened 
what they had committed ? Alas ! their eyes now told 
them they had no covering ; neither could they think 



* Geu, iii. 7, ^ Job xxvi. 6. 
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how to find a shelter, which might protect them. 
However, they attempted to do the best they could ; 
thej/ $eiced fig'leaxes together j and made themselves 
aprons.^ 

They made themselves aprons. Here again Moees 
is supposed io say, what no one would have thought oi^ 
unless he imagined that our first parents had reasons of 
•hame to cover some particular parts erf* their bodies. 
But Moses hints nothing like it: his words are» 
vqjUhperu aalek teenahy v^aaashu lehem chaggoroih.^ 
We may observe, that the word which we render leaneSf 
is, in the text, not plural, but singular ; and, I appre- 
hend, that both here, and in some other places of scrip<» 
ture, it should be rendered, not leavesy but a foliaiure^ 
or intertwining of leavesy and that the whole paragraph 
should be thus translated: they wreathed together a 
foliature of the fig-tree, and made themselves enwrap* 
ments; t. e% they wrapped themselves up in them. 



^ Gen. iii. 7* 

» n^iin orA itwi n^wi r\b^ rmrtn 

Vestimcnta circumligata sibi et fecerunt ficCis foliaturam insuerunt 

1. e. 
intexuerunt. 
As the text may be thus construed, Dr. Burnet's low ridicule 
of the beginning of the art of a seamstress, of their having 
neither thread nor needle, is without foundation. * EaV 
says ho, ' primordia artis sutoriie : sed unde illis acus, unde 
filum?' Archaeol. p. 293. — ^There was no want of any instru- 
ments to try to entwine tender boughs into one another, and 
it must seem a very natural thought for them to attempt a 
work of this nature. 
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* 

What they VfmitA^ was to hide thcoiselvcs from God. 
An apron, or a cincttiro about their tfuinUy ^ould in no 
wise answer this purpose ; therefore they could have 
no thought of so partial a Covering ; but the casing 
themliclvcs up within boughs full of leayei, to look liko 
treeS) and thereby to escape his observation^-^this might 
be a sentiment not too weak for a flrst thought of per- 
sons, who, when they found their investments inconve* 
Aient or insufficient, were still so ignorant md foolish be* 
fore Ood^ as id conceive, that they might possibly be 
hidden from ilini behind the trees of the garden. 

What Moses therefore relates, thus explained^ is 

highly natural ; they had broken the commandment of 

the Lord their God ; and now it camc^ into their mind, 

how shall we escape his observation ? Will he ilot sooir 

see us ? and when he sees us, will he not punish ? Every 

thought abotit themselves now was a new terror ; their 

eyes were opened, and they saw they had no covering ; 

their hearts were alarmed, they considered they had 

nothing wherewith they might protect themsehres against 

him; whither now could they ily from his presence? or 

^hat should they do to ward oK his displeasure ? Had: 

they now known the world, and the hiding«placesvilibi(dt 

nro therein, they would have gone into the dens ithd 

rocks of the mountains^ and said to the mountains and 

Tocksy fall on us^ and hide us from the face of Him, and 

from his wrath to come." But they had, us yet, been 

litdo farther than the compass of their garden, and knew 

of no thicker coyer than the leaves and shelter of their 



mm 



• Rev. vi. lO". 
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trees ; with tome of these^ fherefiire, thej tried to wnqp 
up and disguise tbemseWety as well as they amid; and 
herein they seemed to amnse themaelresy until towards 
the evening of the day : they then heard the roice of 
God moring from one part of the garden to the other;* 
which struck them with fresh copfusion. Their fiean 
came now upon them like am armed mam ; they were 
not able to abide in the way of the roice of God^ bnt 
gat themselves into the closest thidLct of trees they oobU 
find, and here they hoped to lie hid. Botthe Toictsf 
God, calling now more peremptorily^ Adamj whan art 
thaa9 darted terrors quite through him ; he could ao 
longer think that he was concealed, but came foA^ 
confessing, that he woi afrakt became he was iSi>rf| 
and had therefore hid himself.^ The transaction is a 
most natural p rogre s s of conscious guflt ; and the wads 
which Adam now spake, are as natural^ and a deepha- 
miliatioQ of himself before God. They are^ as if be had 
said, I was afraid, and hid myself; butlseelamnaked| 
J have no cover from thine eye ; I know also thai I am 
further naked, unarmed against, havii^^ nothing to ap^ 
pose to, or protect me from thy power ; I submit. Lord, 
do n&to me as thou wilt. 

It is very obvious to remark, how our transtatoia and 
commentators came to have a notion of Adam and Eve*s 
shame for their nakedness. In the last verse of the se* 
oond chapter of Genesis we have this observation, that, 
ihej^ were both nakedy the man ami his wifcy ami were 
not ashamed. It being here observed, that no shame 



? Gen* iii« S— 10. » Ver. 10, 
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attended their being naked before they ate of the tree, 
it ivas concluded that a shame of being naked entered 
If ith sin ifito the i¥orld. But I Mrould, hereupon, offer 
to the reader's consideration^ 

1 . That \vhat is expressed in this 85th verse oi the 
«econd chapter of Genesis, is an obsenratioQ thatthas no 
manner of reference to, or connexion with, any thing be* 
fore said, which might give occasion for it ; nor does it 
any way lead to introduce what follows in beginning the 
next chapter. It seems, in its obvious sense^ quite an 
independent remark, which might indeed be made \^ 
any one who c<msidered, that at that lime they were not 
clothed : but had mankind never worn clothes at all, 
nothing wa6 yet said which could have occasioned such 
an observation. £very thing which Moses had related) 
or proceeded io relate, would have been as full and 
complete without it as with it. 

S. There are several observatums of this sort) in many 
parts of the Old Testament, and in the Book of.Genesis 
particularly, which the learned agree, were not origin- 
ally in ihe text ; but were h'mts written^ in the maigin 
of ancient copies, as observations from, or upon, the 
text ; and that transcribers from these cppies, not care* 
faUy distinguishing, took them into the text ; that such 
transcribers, not being modern, but more ancient thao 
any printed copies, or, .indeed, any manuscript bibles 
now extant ; , perhaps we have now no copies without 
some of these insertions in the text. If, indeed, the 



^ Sec Prideaux's Counect. part i. b. v. Connect. Sacr. and 
Proph. History, vol. ii. b. vii. vol, iii. b. xii. 
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meaning of the verse wc are treating ivas, that Adam 
and Eve were not ashamed at their wearing no plothing, 
and I could have any warrant from any one copy to , 
omit it, I should be inclined to think it an insertion of 
this nature. 

3. But I apprehend the truth is, that this verse was 
not intended at all to speak of their being naked^ in re* 
spect to clothing. As the word naked has metaphorical 
senses in some passages of the Old Testament^ so also 
has the word, which we here translate ashamed.^ It 
is far from signifying, in all places, being affected! with 
what we call the passion of shame ; it often means, be* 
ing confounded or destroyed. The word here used i» a 
termination of the verb [^buosh, unn], and this is the 
verb used by Isaiah, where, recoiled ing how Crod had 
destroyed the kings of Ganatm before the Israclit<^, aftd 
laid waste their fenced cities into ruinous heaps ; he tells 
us, that their inhabitants were of small power ; th&yvtere 
dismafjedy [ltf^*i, veboshu.^ He does not here m^n that 
they literally bad the passion of shame - aflectiVig them^ 
hut were confounded; were, as he proceeds, ri^*fA(>gra9$ . 
of the Jieldy*'dnd ns the green herb^ as the grass on the 
house^fopSy and' as com blasted before it be grown up.* 
And this was Motes' meaning in the word here used ; a 
meaning of it perfectly comciding with what afterwards 
appeared to be his sfentiment of man's slandhig person* 
ally to hear the voice of God. Moses, ^sewhere, 
speaks of it as being no ordinary mercy, that" a man 



' The Hebrew text is, IttntDM^ »bl. 
! 2 Kings xix. 2&\ Isaiah xxxvii, 26« 
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should hear the 'ooice of €hd ami Htei^ AerefiMre be 
might here leave us this observatioo, concerning our 
first parents ; that Grod spake to them, and that, at 
though they stood naked before him, L e. in'hismcve 
immediate presence, under no covert, ni^4ahim, to 
hear the voice of his "words talking to thein, ttiey ejqpe- 
rienced what Moses always reputed a ^very extraoidi* 
nary thing, that God did talk with many and they were 
jiot confoundedy but IroedJ^ 

Thus far we have no difficulty : we are now to con* 
sider what Uie voice of Grod said to Adam upcm hia 
confessing himself thus naked before him. And he {i. Q. 
God) saidj who told thee that thou wast naked} Host 
thou eaten of the tree whereof I commanded thee 
that thou shouldst not eat^^ The words point very 
'dearly to what 1 have explained to be the meaning d 
Adam's thinking himself naked. Had Adam int^ided 
by that ex{Nressiott, that he was ashamed to appear before 
God, upon account of his having no clothes, here would 
have been something said hugely trifling, and no way 
pertinent to any circumstance of his condition ; but take 
him to mean by naked, not covered ifrom the sight of 
God, and without. aqy defence or protectioii against his 
power ; and the rdply from God here, is, as if he had 
said, you ^ay you are' without cover from, and without 
defence against me : l^avc ycm never been ;so before me 
until' now? Have you hitherto wanted any cover or 
defence ? Who tells you, that you now want them ? I 
never threatened you, but for one thing: art thou 



« Deut. iv. 33. " Deut. v. 24. » Gen. ill 11, 
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afraid ! Hast thoa done Uiat one thii^, to be ftfioaid of 
me ? Tlus now speaJks itself to be the reason and ex* 
planation of what God was pleased to say to Adam, and 
refers evidently to what Adam had done to occasimi 
tliis being jaid to him. Adam hereupon denied not, 
but confessed his guilt; the toamatij said he^ mAon 
^/Aou gavestme^ she gave me of the trecy and I did caiJ 
The woman being intenogated, answered without eta- 
sion, the serpent beguiled me^ and I did eai.^ Allfliis, 
J think, can want no comment ; we may therefore pro- 
ceed to examine the sentencci which God heren^oa 
passed upon the offenders. - 

And here we read, that the Lord God said wdo the 
$erpent : because thou hast done thisj thou art essned 
above all cattle^ and above eoery beast vf the JiMz 
upon thy belly shaU thou gOy imd duist shali thou eai aU 
the days of thy life.* The objectors, hereupon, ask,— - 
^^ Shall we say, that the nature of the serpent was now 
changed? that, before the serpent had donewbat he is 
here made criminal for, Jhcf was an animal ihat walked 
•upright,*' and moved in a manner very different fifom 
what he now moves in ? Wece- his whole make and 
shape, and powers of moving, upon the sentence now 
passed^ upon him^ totally. aUered ? |f they were not, he 
was> before this sentence,, just the same reptile, as he 
was after it; and if so, then no^pm^iskment was inflict- 
ed. If we say, God chanigisd his' make and foim!^ and 



' I ' ' 'If Ill 

I . ■.-•■' 



1. . . 

r Gen. ill. 12. » Ibi^l. 

» Gen. iii, 13. ? Vjde critioos in 

loc. Rivet, excrcit. in Gen. 
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degraded him to a low reptile for the mischief hd had 
done : how can this be ?*^ For, where there was no 
fault) < bow should God punish?** If^ as I have ob- 
served, the words which came to Eve, from. the mouth 
of the serpent, ^cre, in reality, not the serpent's words ; 
were words he ui no wise intended, nor had any sense 
of, or meaning in them,** wherein could the sefpent be 
criminal ? and, if he was not criminal, why should hebe 
so execrated and' degraded ? They, who oppose our un- 
derstanding Moses in a literal sense, seem here to -tri- 
umph ; and I cannot say, that those who answer thenr, 
do speak so clearly as might be wished in this xrarticu- 
lar. The true &ct in what liad been done, undoubted- 
ly was, that the serpent had been no moml agent in the 
aflfair, had really done nothing; forhe wojb only a mere 
tool, an instrument, in the use of an invisible ageilt ; and 
therefore cannotbe thought either accountable, or do- 
serving to be punished, .for any tiling which had hap- 
;pened ; so that we ought carefully \o examine the , 



i*te 



' De pc^oft scrpentis non levis estquaostio,: si diaUolus r^m 
totam c^it sub specie serpeutis; vel si coegit 9cr{)eDteiUy utea 
ageret v^l pateretur ; quid sq^pfus luit poenas criminis a diabcdp 
commissi] Dein^ quoad modum et fonnam poeosejaseipeo- 
tem irrogat;aii^ nemque qu6d in posti^rum pronus iret in vea* 
tremi quid hoc sibi vdit non est facile expiicatu : crectum an* 
tfk fuisse serpentem* aut quadrupedum more incessisse eegr^ 
quis dixcrit : qu6d si ver6 fcrebatur pronus in vc^ntrem ab ini« 
tiOf ut hodierni aiigues, incptum videri possit id pro supplico^ 
et in poenam siiigularis facti, huic auimali imponi aut attn- 
buiy quod semper ct a halur& habuit. Burnet, ^rchsol. 
p. 291. !* Vide quae sup. 
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"words of Moses, )^hethcT he says any thing which 
intimates that God had really called the serpent here 
4o an account, or inflicted any punbhment upon him. 

It is, indeed, observable, that not only our English, 
bat all versions of the text of Moses, render the place, 
as if great guilt was imputed to the serpent, and pmnish- 
ment thereupon denounced against him ; but if the reader 
be apprised how the Hebrew particle ^^ [ki], in the text, 
which we translate, pecause^ ought to have been render* 
ed, not because^ but although ; the passage will appear 
to have a different meaning.^ 

The words used by Moses, are Jci ashitha zaoth ;^ we 
render them, because thou hast done this f the partide 
ki has often this signification, and possibly may be thus 
taken, where Adam is spoken to, in the 17th vene^ A^ 
shamatay^ because thou hast hearkened unto the voice of 

thy wife. But it must be rendered otherwise in 

other places. In Genesis viil.. SI, the Lord Godsaidy 
I will not curse the ground'any more for man^i'sake; 
Fon, [ki,] the imagination ofman^s heart is evil from 
his youth. Had we here rendered the particle kiy be* 
causey we had dturkcncd tlic sense extremely ; 'aiii^ the 
translating it for, does not choitirely clear if. The Words 
truly rendered, are as follow: I will not'itiime'ihc 
ground any more^'AhTHov Gil theimaginatton ofmmCs 
heart is m/:<— This is the true meaning of the words : 



* The Arabic version seems to specify, that the serpent de- 
signedly beguiled Eve : cum feceris hoc scienter^ in tlie Latia 
version of tlie place. But how groundless u this fancy ? 

' m] rvwi> '^ » Gen. iU. !?• 
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God was pleased to determine^ not to curse the ground 
any mcnrc, although the wickedness of man was such as 
deserved its being again cursed. Thus again, in ano* 
ther place : Ismcl stretched out his right hand^ and laid 
it upon Ephraim's heady who was the j/oungefy but he 
laid his left hand upon Manasseh's head\ kiy we sayi 
FOR Manasseh wasjirst born.^ Surely the reason intima* 
ted is a little confused : but if we had rendered the words^ 
ALTHOUGH M auassch was thejirst born^ the expression 
would be Just and significant. And thus in Ptolm xxv* 
Pardon my imquitf/y- AV, we say, for it is great ;^ but 
we should better express the Psahuist's meaning, if we 
trandated it, although it is great.- Our version haS| 
in oni place,' given the particle this its true meaning i 
Odd^tddt/iem not through the land of the Philistines i 
we here render the particle kiy justly, although it wof 
near'.^ 

And thus tbb verse concerning th'^ serpent ought to 
have been ttanslatcd : And the Ij>rdGod said unto the 
serptnly although ihot$ hast done thisy thou art cursed 
above all cattle y and above exert/ beast of the field \ upon 
thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shall thou eat all the 
rffly* of thy life* The words in no wise imply, that a 
change of the nature of the serpent was now inflicted on 
him ; he remained the same animal as he was created* 
But tlicy are, as it were, an apostrophe to the serpent, , 
ia the heitring of Adam aud-Eve, designed to evince to 
them, what a folly, as well as crime, they had bees 



^ 1>iapr IWiO >3 Gen. xlviii. i4. | M^rr T\ »5 vcr. 11. 
^ y^p ^D Exod. xiii. 17. 
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ITS 'TUB OllEATlON ^Nr> OHAt^* Mi* 

fttUiy of, in being deccivml by no low n •e(hu:er« Tbe 
monU arC| oi if (iod hail viiid to ibcuerpmti 
^^ AlihoujKli thou lidiit done thU f^ront tttiiK$hi«f, yet tbou 
Brt no lofty and n^npoctable cruaturc; itiou pit one of 
4be iiieane»t of all aninmU ; thou art not ndbed to mnj 
lijgh iomti but art a mere n^itilt*, and iluilt atwayv 
eontinuo to b<$ no; ufNin thy belly thou art nwde Ui 
go ; and ultalt leed low all thi» dayn of thy life, in Ike 
wety duit/'* Adam and Uve had conceived high no- 
(ioni of tbo iK^rpent, above all ihe beartM of the ^fidd 
which ihe I^rd had made ;' but God here repreliMdi 
tlieir fooli»b fitncyi and Mstn before them, what tbefr 
own eye» might have lohl them, that the lerpettt wee 
a creature made only for a very low life ; aadtluii no 
•uch elevation aa they imagined sbottld ever bileng to 
iiitn*'" 

The tranihttors of ttie bible, were, I dare say^ led to 
think a punishment wa» here inflicted upon the leipettt, 
from the exprearfon of hia behtg euned above eveiy 
bea»t of the field* To be cuned^ may be to bave 



* Vfm ihere ever a Merond fH'riion of the above ep&itont 
Bort^ly Murh a fsir-fttclu'd faiferpretation ot a text nentr law 
the %mh — — 'KoiT. 

' ^ Oen. \\\, \. •The ancient nalitnliib 

*ave lfltt(«^[y emmX^f^A the j>ropriety of the motion of a fer^ 
fen't, to \U whole; irwIn*, miA conftrnction of the nature of Hi 

•f #^» Mtp Up r« nc/r^i* ('irfw*l»f $hm» Afitflot* lib* de Ani- 
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signal mischief or^ great evil, either vrished to, or in* 
flicted upon, the person cursed* Thb is indeed the 
g^eneral signification of the vrord ; but it ought to be 
considered, whether it is contrary to the nature of the 
Hebrew tongue, to call a thing cursed, when such cir« 
cumstances belong to it as are so extremely bad, that it 
might bo deemed as unhappy a things even as a most 
severe curse, to be uiider them, though they be not in* 
flicted as a particular judgment. In tliis sense the Jews^ 
iu our Saviour's time, called their Vulgar or common 
people cursedy"^ who, thoy thought, could not know the 
law. We cannot suppose them, here, as meaning that 
the body of their people were under any particular 
curse or judgment of God, which deprived them of all 
possibility of knowing their duties ; rather they thought 
of them in the sentiment of the prophet ; Sureli/ these 
are poor; they are foolish y for they know not the way 
of the Lord^ nor the judgment of their God; I will get 
me to the great men, and will speak unto then^^for they 
have known the way of the Lord.'^ The prophet here 
looks upon the pooi^, not as particularly cursed of God ; 
for this he could not think,? but they were in such cir- 
cumstances as might not have afforded them any consi- 
derable information concerning their duties, and he. 
therefore said, he would get him to the great, as re« 
puting it more likely to iind them ready to hear and 
understand. In this way the Jews held their estimntiou 
of the common people : they imagined it not likely that 



■ John vii. 49. • Jerem, v. 4> 5* 

' See Prov. xxii. 1. Deut, xv. 11. 
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these should know the hiw ( therefore they deemed 
them 80 deispicably ignorant^ that thougli no particular 
judgment of God was in the casej yet they held them 
in no kind of regard, but as in a cursed or most con« 
temptible condition. It is no unnatural way of speaking . 
to say of poor, barren, and unprofitable land, that it is 
cursed ground ; not only where God may have been 
pleased to make a fruitful land barren^ for the wicked-^ 
ness of them that dwell therein^^ as was particularly the 
,case of the earth that was cursed upon our first parents' 
having sumed,' but also when the land is very steril 
and unfruitful, though no particular curse of God has 
^ ever been denounced against it. In the Hebrew tongue 
we often find things, eminently excellent in their kind^ 
said therefore to be of God ; cedars of Lebanon, highly 
flourishing, to be, for that reason, of God's planting ; 
80, on the contrary, the word cursed may as resonably 
be used, as it were in contrast, where God had giv^ no 
appearance of a blessing. Adam and Eve were thinks 
ing highly of the serpent ; the design of what God now 
said was to shew them, that he was a creature deserving 
their lowest notice : tlicy thought him above any beast 
of the field which the Lord had made. The words here 
spoken were to tell them, that he was not above, but 
beneath all others; so creeping and abject, that hb 
make and form might be spoken of in terms, as if tliey 
were a curse upon him.* 



^ Psal. cvii. 34. ^ Gen iii. 17. 

• I do not know whether I might not observe, that the 
death of being hanged on a tree, was said to be a cursed 
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But the words that next fallow bare greater difficul- ' 
tics : And I. will put enmity betmeen thee and the aw 
man, and between thjf seed and ker seed i it shall bruise 
thff head, and thou shalf bruise kit keel.* ■ The enqui< 
rics I would make concerning these words are, I. 
Whether Adam and Eve underst6od them? II. Whe- 
ther they conceived that they had any reference to the 
animal, the serpent from whose mouth they had heard 
the words which had beguiled Eve i III. What may 
be (he true and literal meaning of them ? 

I. Arc wc sure that Adam and Eve understood what 
God now spake to them ?" They ate words, which, I 
hope, I shall be able reasonably to explain, and shew 
to be the Urst prophecy which was made to the world. 
I call tltcm a prophecy, as speaking of events to come ; 
and that /or many days to come, referring to what was 
to be accomplished in times that were afar off.' 
Therefore, though it seems obvious that Adam and Eve 



drath in this sense of the word. See Deut. :<xi. 32, 33, 
Tiicre were other deatbs inflicted by tiw laws of God ; hicIi 
:i9 stouiag with stoues till a man died, Levit. xx. 3, 27, &c. 
Whoever came under the sentei*ce of this, or any other death 
inflicted by God's law, was as really aemrtrd of God, as be 
tJiat was Ranged on a trte ; but tlie ignotniny of this death 
was despicable beyond others: it had a shame belonging to 
it, hard to get over and despise ; it was stigmatized, low, aiid 
bue, beyond other punisliments, and therefore had peculiarly 
this term of reproach annexed to it. 

* Gen. iii. 15. " Ibid. 

• • Ezek. lii. 27. See Dan. xii. 8, 9, 13. x. 14. »iiL 06, 37. 
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might undorstand) from "what if as spoken ^ that th^^ 
enemy >vho had hurt thorn ^vould at length be con-* 
quercd ; jci it does not appear that thoy were precisely 
informed who this enemy was, nor what the contest was 
which should be witli him and against him ; nor how, 
or by whom in particular he should be subdued* What 
had been said in their hearing, concerning the cuilMd 
or very low and grovelling nature of the serpent, nmsb 
have apprised them that they had been much mistaken 
in their notions of this antmaU Whether it caused fliem 
tb reflect, although they did not before think so, that^ 
ihci serpent did not perhaps speak of himself; but 
they had some greater enemy whom tliey had not teen] 
nor known, I cannot say ; but that our first parents^^ 
though their experimental knowledge could as yet 
but little, were not of slow parts, but able to turn evt 
tiling hinted to them over in their minds, to concciTO o^K^f 
it all tliat a lively inmgiaation would, as far as the^ 
could know things, present to them, must, 1 think, 
admitted us unquestionable; and that they hencefoi 
ward acquitted the serpent of all guilt towards them, 
seems to me to appear from what I shall presently con- 
sider, tiz. that we have no hints in hi3tory, that cithei 
they, or their inmiediatc descendants, commenced an^" 
particular enmity or hostility against the animals callci^ 
serpents, any more than against any other aniniak of th^ 
world. But, that Adam and Kve knew the real meaxk^ 
ing of what was hero said to them, any more tlian th9 
ancient prophets perfectly luulerstood what wan rc^ 
vealed to them, to be by them declared unio the worlds 
is what I see no reason to conclude. Are we to thinly 
that Daniel, after he had written down what had be«0 
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tcvealed unto him concerning the seceni^^ weeks deters 
mined upon his peoplcy^ could have exactly determined 
what mtinner of time was here signified before^hattd; or 
how that which was testified^ was to be fulfilled in the 
sufferings of Christ, and the glory thai should follow 2* 
Or shall we think that David, to whom it had been 
foreshewn, that his soul* should not be left m keUy nei- 
ther should God's Ao^ one see corruption^ could baye 
hence been able to declare, that Jesus Christ, or eTca any 
one of his (David's) descendants, should be dead and 
buried, and on the third day be raised from the dead i 
Or that even Moses, who recorded the words, which 
Grod had thus spoken to our first parents ; and after- 
wards that in Abraham? s seed all the nations of the earth 
should be blessed \^ and afterwards^ that Shlloh should 
come of the tribe of Judah ;^ and further, that God 
would give the Israelites a prophet from among theif 
brethren like unto bim, that they should hear htm*/ 
can we s?iy, that Moses could have explained, as Sl« 
Paul was able afterwards to shew, who the particular 
person was, that was to be this seed of the zcommt ; 
the seed of Abraham ; the Shiloh ; the prophet who 
toas to come ; and in what*^ particular manner all that 
had been foretold should in him be fulfilled ? Prophecy 
was designed to point before-hand to somethiiig which 
was afterwards more fully to be revealed ; to create in 
those to whom it was given, an expectation of things 



r Daii. ix. 24—2/. * 1 Pet. i. 11. * P«iL x*L 10. 

Acts ii. 25 — 35. ^ Gen. xxii. IS. * Ocn. iliiL 10. 

«» Deut xviu. 15. « GaL iil U-~l6. 

VOL. IV. M 
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not yet fully explained \jo them ; -which things were, in 
the progress of ages, to be further ad^ed to and opened, 
as Grod should think fit more and more to shew the con- 
tents of them ; until^ when the time was come that 
the whole was fulfilled, they unto whom the things 
foretold were accomplished, might look back, and by 
seeing from the beginning what had been said, befoie 
any one but God knew how these things should so be; 
might hereby have a surer wordy than could .possibly 
h^ye been contrived for cunninglj/ devised fabltSy to 
shew them, that the things thus foretold, and thus ac* 
complished, \¥cre of God, Such is that series <^pio* 
mises or predictions begun in the words now spoken bjr 
God to our first parents ; enlarged, and more specified 
as to their meaning by some farther prophecies given in 
after ages ; until, at the end of about 4000 years, a per« 
son appeared, in -whose life and death, resurrection and 
glory, the whole of what had been foretold, was clearly 
seen to be truly and literally fulfilled ; but yet so fiire- 
told and so fulfilled^ that no one, before the things were 
come to pass, ever so understood the prophecies, as to 
think, that thus would be the event of them. Wherebj 
it was the more demonstrably proved, that the whole 
-was God's work ; for, as he only could declare the end 
from the beginningy^ mark oiit truly before-hand the 



^ 2 Pet. i. 19. 

» Remember the former things of old, for / am God, mnd 
there is none else ; / am God, and there is none like me ; de- 
claring the end from the beginning, and from ancient times 
the things that are not yet done: saying, my counsel shall 
stand,, and I will do all my pleasure. Isaiah xlvL 9, 10. 
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traces of his own deep couiisels and designs i so what 
had been foretold by him, was always so imperfebtly 
understood, as to be looked for by men quite otherwise 
than it came to pass : and herein it became evident, when 
it was come to pass, that no human contrivance was in 
the fulfilling it, any more than in the foretelling it ; for 
had there beit^n human contrivance in it, it would have 
been brought about to have been fulfilled in quite anok 
ther manner. The words therefore before us, now spo^ 
ken by God, arc, as a most excellently able and learned 
prelate has pointed out to us^*^ the fifst of *^ a chain of 
prophecies reaching through several thousand years, 
manifestly subservient to, and gradually opening, one 
and the same administration of Providence from begin- 
nuig to end ;" of which our first parents knew no more, 
than to think that they literally had hopes herein, so 
far seen by them as to give them reason to trust and de- 
pend upon God ; but not enough explained to them, 
to shew what the particular things were which they 
were to hope for, or how or when they were to be 
accomplished. 

IL But did our first parents apprehend that any thing 
here said concerned or related to the animal, to the ser- 
pent from whose mouth the guile came, which deceived 
tliem? I answer; I think they did not. Had Adam 
and Eve understood God as meaning, that there should 
be continual war between mankind and the serpents; 
tliat the serpents should bite the heels of men, and that 



^ Bisliop Sherlock's Preface to the tiiird edition of the Use 
• nd Intent of Prophecy. 

M 2 
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men should crush and bruise to pieces the heads of 8e^ 
pcnts, would not ancient history have given some ao* 
count of the endeavours of mankind, in the first ages, to 
destroy these tlieir enemies ? It is observable, that CM 
does not speak of the serpent as a creature of enormoii 
size, but rather as so contemptible, that Adam ooild 
have no reason to be airaid of it,^ but might have easflj 
perhaps stamped it under his feet. How then came it 
to pass, that neither Adam nor Eve, if they undemtood 
that they were to destroy serpents, did instantly iHuiie 
the head of this their enemy ? Or, if it may be aaid| 
having no weapons, they might be afraid he shovld 



* We are told by lieatlicn writers of serpents of a most in* 
credible size. Pliny relates from Livy, that when Regatis 
comniamled the Roman forces iu Africa, he was infested by i 
serpent one hundred and twenty feet long, and so invulnerabki 
its scales being impenetrable, and its breath so infectious^ that 
he was forced to use the military engines, which they used 
against towers and tlie walls of towns, before they could sub* 
due it ; and says, the skin of it was hung up at Rome, and re- 
mained there until the war witli Numautia, t. r. about one hua> 
dred years. Vide Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. S. c. 14. Liv. Hist lib. 
IS. c. 15, l6. And the same naturalist speaks of serpents 
twenty cubits long iu other places. Vide Nat. Ilbt lib. 31. 
c. 2. Aud of so large a size, as to draw away oxen and stags 
whole. Vide 1.18. Whether these accounts did not exceed 
what was strictly the truth, ought to be considered. The 
Scriptures hint, that serpents in Moses' tuue had been of a more 
common measure, such as might lie in the way ami bite the 
heels of horses, Ceu. xlix. 17. Aud we have no reason ta 
suppose the seri>ent that spake to Eve to have been laiger. 
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bruise their heel, is it not wonderful that they sliould 
never afterwards contrive how to affliot tlib hostile crea- 
ture ? and that it did not become the heroism of the first 
generations of the world to commence a sort of religious 
war against these devoted animals^ to extirpate the 
whole breed of them from off the C&ce of tlie jearth ? In 
after ages, and in countries where the clearing them of 
serpents was thought a publick good, exploits of this 
kind had their glory : 

diram qui contudit hydrani. HoR. 



The subduing a serpent was one of the labours of Her- 
cules '^ nay, he was said to have killed two serpents in 
his very cradle :' a story which implies, that the killing 
serpents was at this time of such publick utility, and 
therefore so highly estimated, that no greater thing 
could be said of this hero, to give high expectations of 
his future achievements, or io evince his origin to be 
more than mortal. Can we then think, in the first world^ 
of which the history, though very short, is not so imper* 
feet, but that the invcntots of useful arts," of the enter- 
tainments of life," as well as the names of those who 
were emiicnt for religion, arc come down to us ;° if one 
great instance of performing what God had declared^ 
had consisted in destroying serpents, wo should not have 
had the name of some oiie worthy at least, who had 
exerted himself in this warfare? But in truth the ani' 
mals called serpents were as yet little in size, contempt 






^ Appollodor. lib. 2. c. 4. Mart. £p. lib. ix.^ ep. 104. ' 
' Appollodor. ubi sup. "* Gen^ iv. 20^ %2^ 

" Ver. 21. *» Ver. 26. 
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tiblc in figure, not understood to be marked out by God, 
for men to make it their employment to destroy them; 
and accordingly nothing more is told us, of the serpent's 
haying to do with man, or man ivith the serpent, until 
the flood came, and took away man and beast from off 
the earth. The serpent which tempted Eve, is reo- 
koned amongst the beasts of thejield, and not a water 
animal ;? apd therefore we may suppose that his kind 



r 

P Ged. ill. 1. The water-snakes are mentioned in ail wri* 
ters : the two serpents related in Virgil to have killed LaocooiH 
are described as having come over the sea. 

• • 

Ecee ! autem gemini a Tenedo tranqiiilla per aha, 
(Horresco referons) iinmensis Qrbibus Angues 
Jucumbunt Pelago pariterque ad littora tcnduut ; 
Pectora quonun inter fluctus arrecta jubasque 
Sanguinese exuperant undas : pars csetera pontum 
Fon^ legity sinuatque inunensa volumine terga : 
Fit sonitus sipumaute salo : jamque arva tenebant : 
Ardentesquc oculos suffecti sanguine et igui 
Sibila lambebant linguis vibrantibus ora, 

ViRG. JExKii, lib. 2. 

The annotators observe^ that the Latins called the water- 
makes, angues; the land-snake^^ aerpmtes: and when these 
animals were consecrated and. in temples, di'ac^nes. Angues 
aquarum sunt, scrpentes terrarum, templorum dracones. And 
so Virgil stiles these very serpents when they were si^id to b^ 
hid at the feet of Pallas, 

At gemini lapsu delubra ad summa dracones 
Effugiunt, scevseque petunt Tritonklis arcem» 
Sub pedibusqu^ d(S» dypeique sub orbe leguntur. 

Id. ibki. ver. 225. 
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bad been preserved in the ark, and accordingly had 
come to Noah "* as itmocuous to men, and had been as 
well received and dismissed by him as any other living 
creature of* the \¥0rld: so that I do not see the least 
ground to imagine that Adam apprehended, in what God 
now said^ any thing was intimated, that there should 
subsist between men and serpents a perpetual enmity^ 
to be always biting and destroying one another. 

If we look into the nges after the flood, we find that 
serpents were, before Moses' days, becoming noxious 
animals \^ and men, when Moses lived, were in general 
ufraid of them/ There might ere this time be poison- 
ous juices in many of the herbs and plants which grew 



The IIel)rcws hud a diflerent word for ser|)cnts of tlie water, 
from that which they used for the land kind. Tlie river ser- 
pent tliey called p^n [tennin]. Thus, when Moses' rod was 
tinned into a 8<'r|)ont before Plmraoh, it was turned V^rh [le* 
t(Mniin]into a water-snake, a.H Pharaoh probably was now where 
he usually went in the nionung, to the river. But Uic 8cr|)ent 
which had tempted Eve was not a tennin, but a naehauh, a 
land Ncr|)ent. It may pcrhapn be ob^ervedy that the serpent 
railed ttnnin is also called nachaah. See Exod. vii. 9, 10, \2. 
To which it nuty be replied, that nachash was tlic first general 
word used for a serpiuit, before the diHerent kinds of t|ieni 
were diHtin^uished: therefore the water-kinrh may be some- 
timcH culled by this |i(i*.neral ntune ; but it will not follow, tlial 
where nachanh is used above, we should tliuik a water-snake 
iuf ended. Am in Englitih, though we may nay a water-suake is 
a snake ; yet if we should name a snake or 8er|)ent only, wo 
would not be thoit);ht to mean a water-snake. 
% Gen. vi. 20. vii. 9, ^ Gen. xUx. IJ. * Exodi iv. 3* 
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on the earth. The Mime alteration^ of the worlds wUdi 
began from the flootl, and conduced to the shortenfaig^ 
the lives of men, might cauRe auoh an alteration ia 
many herbs, that men might not perhaps now find 
evrry green herb and tree as wholesome, as they bad 
foimd all in the first world t and the nonrishment of 
some in the concocUon of some animals, might breed in 
them, what io man and other creatures might be malig- 
nant poison. At the going out from the ark, none of 
the living creatures of the worhl appear io have been 
hurtful or destructive to man. But time produced m 
many a ferocity, and in others, other qualities, wbidi 
made them terrible ; and serpents were in general such 
objects of terror in Moses* days, that when the miracle 
which Cf(x1 gave him to assure him, that he sent him to 
Egypt, took eflect ; Moses, we read, when he saw his 
rod ttirned inlo a ncrpcnij Jled from before //." But, 
notwithslaiuling any thing that may be said of men's na« 
tural fears, from their apprehensions of the venom of 
fccrpents, a thought of (iod's having ever given any 
order in particular for man to destroy Herp<>nts, seems 
to be a mere modern imagination. We can find no 
traces of such a sentiment in all antiquity ; rather, the 
sages of the early timcK, who searched into antiquity, 
and added to it what they thought the religion of na« 
ture," to be above the common notions of the vulgar, 



CTE 



» St'e. (Connect, vol. i. h. u " ExocL iv. 3. 

* See ('<»nnt*ct. vol. iii. b. xi. The sentiments that led them 
to their notions of the divinity of the serpents, are said to be, 

vtiVfiariKtinaTOP to I^vov watlut rSf ifimtiff not mvf^thi^^vmftMn, 
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held siefpents in high honour, had introdncad them into 
tW\t temples/ dolincatod their flgures in their ancient 
tM)lo« rind formalities of worship $* and gave many, 
8uch as they thought reasons, for thinkhig them endow* 
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*r«« Kivnaiic woi«T«»* naii iroiKiXwy fl';^»)fA«iTii;»' Tvw; iiririXtT, km) 

! I 

uei) woKt;^gonh»TfltTOK «^i if4v, i^ ^oVof Tw iK^o/Aiyov TO yvipm^ viA^firi 

Ifj^^ttJi <ifT4( J T««tvr#« nmrtr^ti ^^m^ak* i^io «*^ Iv H^oif teOr* 
TO {a^ov k«2 iv ^un)^»«K ^v/4ir(9tpitx«tirT^t. Kuseh. Pfmp, Evuu^. 
Ub. I.e. 10. We cannot sutticicutly dcipiae the beggarly ele« 
nientM uf this philosophy ; but yet it ought to be observed^ 
that it wiiu rcputetl u Jieight of wistloni in it« clay. A plain 
demount rutiou tliis ^vllat niuy be the trifles of mere human 
reasoiiiiig, when it lias not been enlightr neil by any better m« 
formation. But my intention, in the citation above, was to 
shew, that no notions iiaii tmtlitionally prevailed to intimate 
that the sequMit had been origumlly a cursed creature, ap« 
pointed every wijcre f(»r men to destroy ; for that tlje most an- 
cient sptTulativc und more curious enquirers had no biad 
againiit tlieories whicli might represent them to be representa- 
tives of the most liigh God. 

ro»x**^ T* ^** '^^^ of iiMv m«( N»T«i(7Kiv«i0'«^fy9» If AvTotf »f MpftV»rf 
^ok\ TUTOK ^verm^ k«) lopTtsc iirtiriXtfv nm\ opyiMi diVf Tiif fiiy^fVf 
vo/At^oyJif H»\ ufyy^yki^ rv* vXm». Id. ibid. 

' Id. ibid. See the table of hh. Montfiiuc, Antiq. vol. j« 
part 2. b. ii. c, 1, 
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ed with a kind of divine nature.* And what is remark* 
able, they had no notion of the serpent's being the re* 
presentative of an evil being, in opposition to the good 
God ; finr the Egyptians, we are told, reputed the ser« 
pent to be an emblem of their god, Cneph^ by which 
word they meant the ADfAtvp^o?,^ we might render it the 
workmasier^^ or maker of all things. The Phoenicians 
translated it ayadev A«»fA09a, the good detty^^ and from 
their most ancient symbols it may be thought, that 
they intended to represent iix their (rx^fusra, or mystic 
figures of the serpent, what some of them called.^the 
0t;H}eI»xo» / I might render it, the Powejr by which aU 
things consist. 

I do not pretend to tiace the time of the rise of these 
heathen superstitions ; they being brought out of one 
<x>tintry into another. They were thought to have been 
introduced into Greece by Pherecydes,' who was con^ 



* Vide quse sup. 

^ *Ahyvv\hoi Kny^ irofofuj^eo'i, Euseb. ubi 8Up. 

• To» ifiiAt8fyo9, 09 Kytif oi Atyvwrtot fr^oo'ayofivya'tv. Id. lib. 3« 

^.11. ^ See Wisdom xiii. 1. 

' ^o»ir»xi( a avro aya^av imiiAvet'naikWht* £useb. Pnep. Evang. 

lib. 1. c. 10. 

' ^£r» ffcf/ o» 'AhyvffiiOi ami rr,^ avrni ivtoia^ t^» xo^/xoir y^af99lif 

§itf09 ofi p xeti «r» to vetv ffj(^iAM uq to vof i/A»» Qfira, to» f^tp 

uvxXct Vioo'fMP fJtnvVotltq Tov ^f fjuo-ov of it ovftxliMf T0VT09 ctyetBot 
AtufAOpa ai}fu»»»oyIf(. Id. ibid. 

S Uafa fomxuv ^\ xeti ^fpixv^n; ^aiut retf afoffAetf f0lo^o>3)9'f 
W9fi rov ^»f avrS Xiyo/xi»« Ofnapitt^ 8f(f xat ta/f 'Of *»F»fcifir. 

Euseb. Prsep. Evang. lib. 1. c. 10. 
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Unvpoxwry \vlth Thalfi/ and did not flourbk tlioro 
earlier than about 1()00 yaarA after Mohca ;^ but Phere- 
cydeN had them from'the Phcouiciani^'' and tho PhoenU 
eianit from t^ie books of tho %yptian TaauiuM ;^ and, I 
thlnlc, I may reprenent these notiomi almut the werpout 
AN havinfi; b(»en in vogue in K/utypt in, and belbre, Mo« 
0eN' time. For it in* much to be observed, thht, though 
Moses, when he first saw his rml turned uito a serpent^ 
was terrified and fled from it, until (iod l)ade him put 
ibrth his hand and take it ;"* yci^ when the same rod 
>vas, in like manner, turned into a serpent before Pha- 
raoh, and when all the rods of his magicians were turn* 
ed into serpents llkimise, neither Pharaoh nor his ma- 
gt(uans appcMtr to have been under any consternation. ** 
They knew the arcafia of tlieir temples, that serpents 
were at this time amongst the sacra in their worship^ 
and reput(*d the representatives, not of a malign, but of 
their good god. Tliey might therefore think, that 



^ Plict'iM\>'(lc4 witM thought to Imve tlourinlt<?d about tha 
fiAy-iiiiiih Olympind, Thuli's to lutve died in about tlie fifty- 
eighth. 

* MoioH diod A. M. 3554.. The fifty-ninth Olympiad was 
about A. M. 055.1. 

^ EuNch. td)i Kup. ' T««i/r^ o» 'Ayvi/lk^ Sn/S 

ubi sup. We are to ohserve of L(9^m{{^i tlmt a M«r|)eiit was 
called draco when eonsecratedi and pat hito a temple. Vida 
ipiw sup. 

• Exod. iv, d| 4, * Ibid. vli« 10— 19, 
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their gods were come down amongst them,^ to support 
them against the demand made by Moses, and that the 
wonderftil phsenomena, before them, portended great 
assistance and good, but no evil to give them any ter* 
ror. ft ought only to be observed, that when they saw 
Hoses' rod swallow up all the rods of their magiciaiiS)' 
they ought hence to have been instructed, in the way of 
Iheir own speculations, that a power appeared for Motes 
which literally executed judgment against the gods of 
Egypt, "^ annihilating and destroying the most wonderful 
appearances they could imagine of their gods, to gain- 
say what, by Moses, was required of them. 

As what I have observed does, I think, hint to us, 
that there were in the world no notions of serpents an* 
tecedent to Moses' writing his history, which can in any 
wise shew that mankind had any remarkable enmity 
against, or thought themselves under any command to 
destroy them ; so, I might observe further, from what 
follows in the books of Moses, that serpents were not, 
from any thing said by him, devoted to either such 
odium or destruction ; for I should think, if they had 
been so devoted, it is not likely that God would have 
appointed a serpent to be set up in the TVilderness for 
the-' people to look up to, in order to be cured of the 
plague he had then inflicted upon them ; because any 
other sign, if God had appointed it, would have been 



* Thus the men of Lystra, upon seeing a minide, thought 
•f Baraabus and Paul, according to thdr superstitioB^ 
Acts xiv. 11. P Exod. viL 12. 

« Ibid. xii. 12. ' Numb. xxi. 
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equally iialutary. It does not seem agreeable to way 
end of a divine dispensation, that a prophet should 
make the figui^ of a creature an emblem of health and 
life, if he had designed that the same prophet should 
proscribe the \vholc species of that creature to be abo* 
minatcd and destroyed. But the fact was, the serpent 
spake to Eve, as the ass did to Balaam, both,astothenw 
selves, ignorantly and without intention ; and neither 
was the one ordered to be honoured for what be said, 
nor the other to be disgraced and destroyed. It was 
fit that Adam and Eve should be apprised how mean an 
animal they had admitted to be the instrument of de^ 
ceiving them ; and God was pleased very emphatically 
to tell them this in what he said of the serpent, as I 
have above explained it. It was in no wise reasonable 
that they sliould henceforth be employed as killers of 
serpents ; and, agreeably hereto, the words further 
si^okcn do in no wise order, nor were, or could bo un- 
derstood by them, to order this service, as will mor« 
evidently appear by considernig, 

III. The true literal meaning of the Words, and I will 
put enmity between thee and the woman, and between 
ihi/ seed and her seed, it shall bruise thi/ head, and 
thou shalt bruise nis heel. Upcm which words 1 would 
remark, 1. That nothuig is said, which in any wise era* 
ployed Adam. It was not said, I will put enmity be- 
tween the man and the woman and thee, and between 
thy seed and their seed ; they shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruibo their heels. But the enmity was put 
between the woman only, and the person here spoken of, 
and between hisi seed and her seed. Adam was not the 
woman, nor of the seed of the woman; fur the woman 
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was made out of him ; he t^tis made first, and then the 
'woman. So that, whatever the enmity was, we see that 
Adam was remarkably not made a party to engage in 
it ; an incident, which must have occasioned him to re- 
flect, that the matter here intended, could not be the 
hating and killing tlie anuual called a serpent ; for if 
that had been designed, a slaughter of the then serpent 
would have been seen to be what might more likely 
have been instantly accomplished by Adam, than by 
Eve and her future posterity. 

But I would observe, that, in this particular, there 
appears plainly wliat must, with all reasonable thinkers, 
for ever silence all pretence of reconciling an allegorical 
interpretation with the real meaning of this scripture. 
The allegorical interpreters say, that the serpent is the 
symbol of lust and sensual pleasure ;* that Adam and 
Eve's being tempted by the serpent means, that they 
were drawn away and enticed by their own lusts and 
appetites ; tliat the fact in truth was, that they were 
originally formed for a state of hnp])iness and perfection, 
which they lost and forfeited by following their lusts' 
and passions, in opposition to the will of their Creator. ^ 
Now if this be the true way of interpreting Moses, it 
must follow, that the enmity appointed against the 
serpent means an opposition to the insinuations of sinful 
appetites, a striving against sin ; and tlie declared event 
of this contest must be, that our sinful appetites and 
lusts will often hurt us ; but that, if we will press for- 



* See Middleton's Essay on the Allegorical and Literal In- 
terpretation, p. 132. ^ See Middleton. Id, ibid. 131. 
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wards^ though in many steps we take, we may some- 
times meet defeat, yet in the end we shall capitally 
wound and subdue them. 1 promise myself, that no can- 
did allegorist will accuse me of having herein falsified^ 
or injured his system. Herein then is summed up all 
that is so highly boasted of as rational : but how obvious 
is it to see in all this, that it does not touch the matter 
related by Moses ? The enmity declared by Moses to bo 
put, was, I observed, sucli, that no part of it was as- 
signed to Adam : Eve only, and her seed, were th« 
parties in this warfare : and shall we now say, that no- 
thing more was intended, than the duty of striving 
Qgainst and conquering sinful appetites ? Was Adam 
then, after the fall, to have no such appetites as well 
as Eve, and all who were to be born of her ? or was he 
to have no struggle against such like passions with 
other men ? Was he to be given up to a reprobate 
piind, to do whatever he should lust ? This I take to 
be a plain fact ; which all the art and subtlety of our 
pretended rcasoncrs will never be able to reconcile and 
clear up. To this therefore I would earnestly call thd 
reader's strictest attention : and would beg to have this 
one point taken into tlie severest examination; for I 
must think, if it be found to be as I have represented^ 
the allegory must here meet its banc. It will be so' 
clearly evident, that there is somethi^g in. the text 
before us, which the allegorical interpretation cannot 
reach, that no one, who is truly ingenuous, will any 
more contend for it. 

2. But we ought to observe, that in the words here 
related by Moses, as having been heard from God ; it 
was not said, that mankind and serpents should have a 
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^ 

gcnend enmity against cacli oUier; but tlie Ilebcew 
words, if truly interpreted, denote, that some one per« 
son should dcsciend from the liioman, ivho should capi* 
tally conquer and subdue the great enemy of mankind. 
If I were forced to allow, tliat tvc have now so far lost 
the perfect understanding of the idiom of the Hebrew 
tongue, as not to see thai the words here used by Moses 
must carry this restrictive sense ; yet from the Septuagint 
version of the place it appe&rs, that when that trandalion 
was made, the Hebrew words were known to have Ihat 
meaning. " The Septuagint version of th(^ passage is tbas x 

ATTO'£ 0V nt^o'M xi 9«^«y <»• 0v ns^^iMC «t;TH rin^Kftf •• f* 

And I win put enmitf/ belKcen thee and betweem the. 
iconiojiy and between thj/ seedj and between the seed of 
her ; he shall bruise thjf heady and thou shall bruise kis 
heel. The point to be oliserved in this translation is ; 
that it docs not say it shall bruise thy head, the pronoun 
does not refer to the word seed ; but it is U£ shall bruise^ 
the pronoun being personal, and masculine, not agreeing 
witli the word o^mLx^ seed, which is neuter ; but dcnot« 
ing some one person to bo the seed, and that he should 
bruise the head of the enemy here spoken of. Had the 
Greek interpreters thought the text meant that the 
woman^s seed or offspring in general were here uitend* 



* Tlie Septuagint translation of the books of Moses 
made abont '277 vcars before Christ, about A. M. 3727- 
See Archbishop Uslicrs Annals. Prideaux's Connect part ii 
book i. 
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sight, appear SO remarkably to point out "Whatthe Gredk 
versiop clearly intimates ; for, ii| the. Hebrew, the woid 
(zeraa) seed^ is masculine, not neuter, as the word 
<rvt^f4M in the Greek ; therefore the pronoun hua^ in the 
Hebrew, does not, like awro? in the Greek, directly vfciy 
in gender from the noun to which it should be refentsd. 
But we should here consider that the Hebrew pronoiln 
hua, is specifically restrictive ; to intin^ate what is said 
to belong to some one person, or one thing ; and thus 
the Septuagint took' the place as meaning, not ofseed$y 
as of many, but of one* 

I do not say that the pronoun hua, in Hebrew, may 
never be used, where in Greek^ or in other langaages'^ 
wc would use a neutral pronoun, it in English, Hhtd m 
Latin, or «t;To in Greek ; but, I think, where bua i» naed, 
it natur^Iy speaks the thing intended in the &Lngi|kur 
number, and not referring to a noun of multitude as 
plural. Thus, Leviticus x. 3. .Hua adier dibber Jebo«i 
yah,^ we say, this is that the Lord spake, which, I think, 
is deficient of the true emphasis expressed' in the He^ 
brew* The words were designed to shew the error of 
Nadab and Abihu's offering strange Jir^, which the hard 
commanded them not, u e. had not coipmanded them ; 
and they should be translated, this is the one thing, or 
the thing itself which the Lord spake. The words 
were intended to. lay down one special or specific mle^ 
which was the principle in all the laws given ; they 
strictly required xme thing-only^ namely, nothing to be 
done, but what God directed, to sanctify him, and him 
only, in them that cq^me nigh him.*» We may, I ihink| 

• mrv xn ia^» ^<1r7. *» Levit. x. 9. as abbve. 
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pat in iiself^ fiini tox heradf^ ip tiic siHgiilar number 
vhere hua b.uncd; «i|ii.thus in th^iext bcfuro WMfhua. 
jesuphka rosh cannot flleail it, her lited shall bruise thee 
in the heud^ taJdug^the word seod te a noun of hralti-* 
tude to intend many ; fair in luch case the Hebrew Iaii« 
goage would have been, they shall bruise thee in tha 
head; hut hua jesuphka^ if we rightly translate the lie* 
brew, must be he himself ^ intending one person and nO' 
. more. Thus the translators of the Septuagint rendered 
the place, without inspiration, and before any prophet 
or apostle had directed any such interpretation, by be* 
iiig only true masters of the Hebrew tongue^ so as not to 
lose or vary from the precise meaning. of a very signi^^ 
ficant expression in it. But I must still remark, that 
iff should be jddged wrong in all I have here said of 
the Hebrew expression, the authority of. St. Paul will 
still remain, to give us the true meaning of the place ; 
for, in that the apdstle^ an inspired writer, informs us, 
that in the word seed, was intended, not manyy but one^ , 
and tiint.onb, Chritt*y Ood has not left himself without 
a witness to us, what was the intention of the words be« 
I'oro.us spoken taiour first parents. 
. AntLfff what 6t« Paul explains to be the meaning of 
the, word Kpokentto our .first parents, was the real inten* 
i ion of God's purpdse in them, we must admit, that God, 
^vhcn he colused Adam and Eve to hear the words froin-. 
liim,; caused them so fiir to know the intention of the * 
>\%rd.s KiK)kcny us not to imagine fromitbem, that he d^«^ 
signed un idle and. insignificant war, between Eve, tmd 
her children, and the serpents; but be promised them 
kiiOi him^ one person pf her secil, although he did not 
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tell them ivbo that one person was, who was to be the 
cmptain of our salvation,^ the conqueror here foretold to' 
subdue him, who had deceiyed tbem. 

And this was all they could possibly as yet know 
of this matter, no more than this being, as I haVe said, 
told them : Who the particular person promised was ; 
what the warfare he should accomplkh ; who the Tery^ 
enemy was, to be conquered by him ; when, and where, 
and in what manner he should appear ; none of these 
things can be said to have been discovered to them : and 
tiierefore, as Joseph and Mary, when our Saviour, upon 
coming home with them from the temple, said to tbem, 
' Wist ye not that J must be about my father* s business f 
understood not the saying which he spake unto them: 
but his mother kept all these sayings in her heart ;^* 
so our first parents did not understand the whole mean^ 
ing of what Grod here intended; but they carefully 
treasured up the words i^ their hearts ; formed hopes 
from them, the extent of which they could not as yet 
determine. They preserved the words, to have their 
children know them ; to the intent that they also might 
shew their children the same, that future generations 
might see the whole of what God had spoken^ md ob- 
serve what might ferther arise in fulfilling it. 

We who live in these last days of the worlds unto 
whom, in the gospel, the kingdom of God is comOi 
may plainly see what that purpose of Grod is, which 
was hid from ages, from the foundation of the world : but 
is now made more manifest.^ We may see Jesus 



i^m^m^ 



< Heb. u. 10. ^ Luke ii. 49, 50. • See CoUoss. L 96. 
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Christy a man ordained of God/ of ihe seed of ike 
zoomany most literally speakingi as born of a virgin ;K 
descended from David,*^ who was of the seed of Abra* 
haniy^ a descendant of our first parents; and may 
know of tliis one person, that he is to conquer that old 
serpenty called the Devil and Satarty which decevoeth the 
whole world ;^ of whom we may consider tlie words as 
x^minii^, which wer^ spoken by the serpent to Eve; 
though our first parents saw him not| neither underi- 
stood that they came Gcom him. We may further un- 
derstand, that by the power of Christ, this, the great 
enemy of mankind, will be cast down;^ whereby will 
finally be accomplished in a most literal and true sense^ 
all that the text before us first intimated, and all that 
has been since said pursuant thereto, either by imme- 
diate revelation from God himself, or by the mouth of 
all his prophets, since the world began. 

This, I think, is a true consideration of the words I 
have endeavoured to explain. And, in the whole of 
what I have gone through, as in what is to follow, I 
shall, I hope, be allowed to stand clear of what the ol)- 
jectors impute to all who write upon this subject. I do 
not sometimes adhere to a literal narration, and some- 
times have recourse to allegory, forced to allow some 



^ Acts xvii. 31. 

s Isaiah vii. 14. Matth. i. 18, 24, Q5. Luke i. 34, 35. 

^ St. Luke» as he tells us, chap. ii. 4. tliat Joseph was of the 
house and lineage of David; so also, chap. i. 27* informs us, that 
the virgin Mary also was a descendant from David. 

* See Malth. i, ^ Rev. xii. 9. xx. 10. ' Ibid. 
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part of what wos said or done, not to have been as it i^ 
historically told ns : but I endeavour toslicw, that th^e 
is no allegory in the ^ivhole, or in an j part of Moses' 
"telation : and that a material part of what he relales; 
that important part, in whidi the allegorist must abio» 
IJktely lose his point, if he cannot'make it out to be ak 
^egory, cannot possibly agree to an allegorical interple- 
tiition at all. I contend, that a real, a natural flerpent, 
»s truly spake^ to Eve, as a real ass spake to Balaam^* 
Imt I apprehend, ffom what we may leigm from othtr 
scriptures, and from considering the nature of the thiiij|^ 
we may know, tliat neither the ass nor the serpent .qiaiee 
of* themselves ; * neither knew they what the words ^mat 



*> Numb, xxii; Tbatithe ass speaking to Balaam was a veal 
fact, and not a tr«nc^ or vision of the prophet; see Coofiect. 
vol. iii. b. xii. , .' . 

'^ Dr. Burnet trifles jnost egregiously in this particulars 
His words are: ' Aiuut niSmpe^.sub hoc serpcnte laiuisse 
diuboiuni, vel malum da^mouem, qui hujiis uniuialis oce et 
organis usus aflhtus est fteminam voce quasi humana: sed 
quo teste, quo authore hoc dicitur!^ Nou id pne se fert 
litera Mosis, ciyi^s ilU adeo sunt tenaces. Burnet s Arch^eoK 
p. i?90. A plain answer to all this is, the letter of Moses 
says, that the serpent really spake to Eve : this unquestion- 
ably was fiict : Moses does not say, that he spake of hunself, 
or of any ability of his own, nor does lie say the contrary. Wo 
see no rea!^ou to think our tirst parents, at iirst at least, a|>prc- 
bended that he did not speak of himself; but wc ha^e niany 
hints from the New IVstament, ^ho it was that s}>ake by or 
through him : will these now conclude, that no voice came li- 
terally frv>m the serpent \ 
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ivhich were spoken by them ; although oiir first parents 
could not know fliis to be triic of the serpent at the time 
he Shake to theih. I take thci >Vordk, contained Gen. iii. 
14, 15i to have been literally spoficA by the voice of 
God ;"*<hat the former part of them were in the way of 
apostrophe to the serpent, but for the instnicttbn of 
Adam and Eve ; for, that the serpent did not know the 
words, ncfr the meaning of them, nor was in any tVise 
affected by thfem ; but that Adam and Eve were herein 
adtnonislied and informed, how basely they had been 
dedeived, and by hearkening to how abject and con- 
temptible an'animal. It will be allowed me, that the 
itiVbible agent, whose wotds the serpent had spoken^ 
Tvas'at this time present before God ; for, in truth, all 
persons and all things ma^, at all time's, be present be« 
fore him, in what manner he pleases ; and I take the 
latter part of what was spoken, the 15lh verse, to be an 
address of the speaker to this wicked spirit, denouncing 
to him, what should be the doom for which he was re« 
served ; spoken in the hearing of Adam and Eve, though 
they did not apprehend the full meaning of it ; yet^ so 
spoken, as that they m\ist have considered it could not 
concern the animal they had heard speak; but had a 
further intention, and was a decl(^ratiou which they 
ought to ponder in^ their hearts, and transmit to their 
children ; and that from this, the first, and from several 
other prophecies which have followed, more enlarged 
and more directing, as God has thought fit to give them 
in the several ages of the world, there has been a sure 
path Uid, to lead from faith to faithy'' from one re- 

• Rom, i. 17', 
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vealed declaration (o another, those unto whom sacb 
prophecies have come ; so that we and posterity may, 
if we will carefully attend to the information, have, over 
and besides all other arguments for the truth pf it, what 
may shew us of the gospel, that \i is that one purpose 
of the wisdom and power of God, which he foretold, 
and therefore designed from the beginning of the w<rid. 
In all which, I trust, I do not theologize with those, ivbose 
schemes are inconsistent with reason and themselyes ; 
but, saying none other things than what reason, fiuily 
considering, must admit to be possible, and revelatioii 
warrants to be true. What I offer may be more lit to 
be impartially considered, than all the speculatioDS of 
human wisdom, which cannot be truly reconciled witli 
the holy scriptures* 



CHAP. XII. 

'J^he sentence passed upon Adam and Eve^ and the cpn^ 
sequences of their transgression^ considered. 

THE sentence passed upon Eve was, that it should 
}ienccforth be specially her duty, to be governed by 
and obey her husband ;* that she should bear children,^ 



» Gen. ill. l6. ^ Ibid. 1 Tim. ii, 15, 
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be the mother ofaUlrcing:^ but baye berein a niiil& 
plicity of sorrow.' Adam . henceforth was to find bit 
tillage of the ground a necessary but laborious employ* 
ment ;'^ in or bt/ the sweat of hisfaee^ he zoos io eat hi$ 
bread. 

It seems natural to think, that whilst there were yet 
but two persons in the world, a sufficient produce toft 
two only might more easily be obtained from the frniii 
of the trees, from the shrubs, and from the herbs of the 
ground. Might not our first parents, notwithstanding it 
pleased Grod to have the earth now not so kindly fruit* 
ful, but apt to abound in thorns and thistles, imless duly 
cultivated for a better produce,^ for some time at least, 
respecting their diet, find the easy days^ which the hea« 
il\en poets ascribed to their golden age, 

Contentique cibis nullo cogente creatisy 
Arbuteos foetus montanaque fraga legebant, 

Ovid. Met 

Excluded th# garden, wherever they wandered into the 
adjacent country, may we not suppose that the earth 
afibrded them fruits of divers trees, nuts and berries, 
grain of all sorts, com of Several kinds, and all sallads ; 
every thing which grew and had seed within itself, be- 
ing at first created and made to spring out of the earth ?* 
and might they not hence gather daily what we may 
suppose to be no hard and uncomfortable living, with* 



« 1 Tim. ii. 20. ^ Gen. iii. l6. 

« Ver. 17—19. ^ Ver. 18. • 

I Gen. i. 12, 
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mit ftidi^ B ^rfAt pressure of withi'fc?tf dbbftte? 't rttl- 
'«r#ef ; wfe read Moses loo hastily; if vre dtr not ohiktrrly 
!• ttowbver our first parents inTVe aWoVed' Withih tlife 
garden to eW of ever j tree, except bVte ;* tthd thc'ttrces 
of the earth, as well as the herb upon the face of 411 the 
earth, ^ere given them for food ;* Jjret, upcm their ex- 
pillsion fVom the garden, their Iivfi% -would bo, thence^ 
ftrtb, chiefly of the ground,^ Ate We to think, bei^dse 
God planted or created within that particular spot of 
ground, which he had distinguished from all othm to 
be called the garden, trees, of whatever perfbctioh he 
Iras pleased to give them, that, therefore, all trees wMe 
of their full growth, and abounded in their fruifti id 
over the world ? Rather, may we not apprehend, that 
the earth, in many parts, was made only to put forth i(a 
shoots, which grew gradually up to their perfection i 
When Adam and Eve, therefore, were driven out of 
the garden, fruits df trees, acorns, and great plenty of 
][)errie$, might be more rare than we may hastily inia* 
gine ; a point, I think hinted, in that at^rst the hmh 
of the air, as well as every beast of the earth, were to 
live, not so remarkably of the firuit of trees^ as of the 
green herb ; distinguished from the trees, and said to 
grow upon the fiice of all the earth : it was of a lower 
growth, nearer to, and more closely covering the ground J 
S. But we cannot form an exact theory of the labours 
of our first parents* lives, becau^ we cannot ascertain 
how long they lived in tlieir first habitation, before they 



^ Gen, ii. iS, 17. f Gen. i. 29* 

* Gen. ill. 17. * Gem i, 29. 
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committed the transgresfliion which caused them to be 
driven from it. We may observe^ that one part el 
their employment in the garden was leitbdahy^ t&'dfe$9 
k:^ it is the same wohl which is U80d,.*wher€^ we am 
told, that God sent Adam forth from the gardeny laabad^ 
to till the ground^ from zchence'ke. wm iidcenJ' Adam 
was^now pat and of the garden into the adjacent coun- 
try, where God created iiim ;p his tiilage, expnessedbj^ 
the smne word as His dressing the garden, seems to have 
been; the same employment, only to be exercised upogi 
a different soil^ And if we may suppose- that he MbA 
been exercised long enough in the gaixten, to know 
what the employment was whichGod had given him iii 
it ; we cannot think him quite a novice in what was 
now to be his labour. Nothing, in truth, confounds us 
in forming our conceptions concerning our first parentis 
except thinking that the Fall happened Instantly^ before 
they had lived long enough to have some experiencA 
of living. Let us only suppose it not so early; bul 
that they might have had some months to observe th6 
lierl)s of the garden what they liked best to eat, and- bow 
they might cultivate them to give them a due gv^^ 
and wc may suppose them sent.lbrth into the world^ 
with this xare, to find places here and there, where 
there were such produce as they had eaten of; tp cuU 
tivatc and to preserve them ; to weed out the ^bisllos 
which soon began to grow amongst them ; to defend 
and keep them from the cattle ; that enough of them 



" nii)ri» " Gen. ii. 15. 

• nDIHTrriH "O^. Gen. iii. 23. ' Ibid. 
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might be had withui such distances as (hey could go \a 
for the sustenance of their lires. This labour, if duly 
considered, will be allowed to have been a burden 
which they had not felt whilst they lived in the garden; 
and io be sufficient, although at first, before both beasts 
and cattle, and mankind, were multiplied on the earth, 
it would not be absolutely too much for them. The 
first husbandry was no more than gardening ;^ and the 
grounds most commodious for the early tillage were re* 
puted \o be such spots as might be made gardens of 
herbs ;' and the easiest and happiest situation for these 
was accounted such, that a man might water them with 
the greatest ease ;* and such spots of ground abounded 
out of the garden, all along the land of Eden, on the 
borders of its rivers.* Upon one of these, I conceive, 
Adam bestowed his first pains, and by a diligent care 
cultivated and preserved in them enough for him and 
Eve, of what they had often before eaten within the gar- 
de|i. When mankind came Xo multiply, it would be 
necessary for them to look fi^r further provision ; and 
before Adam was a hundred and thirty years old, Cain, 
one of his sons, began improvements in tillage.'* And 



4 Antiquitas nihil prii^ mirata est qu^m Hortos 

Hinc primum agricolae aestimababtur piisci. Vide Plioii Nat. 
Hist. Ilk. 19. c. 19. sect. 1—3. 

' Deut. xi. 10. * Ibid. Vide qus^ sup. 

* Felicitasm^jor Babylonitt» Seleucise^ Eupbrate atqueTigre 
restagnantibusj quoniam rigandi modus ibi manu teniperatur. 
Flinii Nat. Hist. lib. 18. c. 47. ad fin. 

tt Adam was 130 years old at the birth of Seth, after the 
death of Abel. Gen. iv. 25.~v. 3. Abel was killed by Cain 
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(hough iron, or brais, was not yet found ont^ and conio«» 
qucntly no initruments for tillage were made of any 
metrfs; it requires no extraordinary imagination to 
conceivei that tbb early age mighty by the rocani of 
ftliarp sioDies," cut wood, and frame tools of divers sorts^ 
such as would serve well enough to perform their lesa 
improved agriculture : 

primi cuntis Kimlcbant Rmle lignum. VlBO. 



Or we may suppose the first men were soon able 'to con* 
trive how to puU olF, or to cut, from young trees such 
twigs as might be scraped, and reduced to fit the uses 
they had occasion to make of them ; before they knew 
how in a workman-like manner to take down a wholo 
tree, or wanted, or even had, large trees for greater oc-^ 
casions. Arts and improvements grew, and had their 
progress : Abel began to be a keeper of sheep ; and Ja« 
bal, a descendant of Cain, in the sixth descent Amm him| 
act up booths or tents in the fields, and began to order 
herds of greater cattle : and Tubal Cain, about the same 



about the time when each of them broiif^lit an oAring unto 
0od» from the improvement of their respective cmploynwnti^ 
not many years, 1 suppoMc, before the* birth of Setb. Uen. iv«. 
2—4. 

* The great use of Aharp stones made in tlie first unimpn>ti*d 
-ages of all conntdsN, might be collected iVom all who ha^'e 
written of the American nations. It might likewise be obser- 
ved, that even tlie use of them, to cut as with a knifr, was not 
in some improved countries laid asi<J<^ even in Moses* time. 
See Exod. iv. 35. 
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time, foand out md inatriicted others to be artificeiB at 
brass and iron.' And now we may i^prehend that the 
tillage <^ the earth received an increase by implode* 
menls: 

Mox et frumcntis labor additus. Virgil* 

!rhe garden tillage would not afford a sufficient produce 
for the increased multitudes of mankind ; nor conU 
large tracts be managed with the insufficient imple- 
ments of the most early husbandry ; but, as they waot« 
ed* them, human art and industry contrived better; 
Thus agriculture grew and increased gradually, as the 
necessities of mankind called for farther and larger in* 
proyemeiits cC it« In all this, one observation only is ma* 
terial, that the sentence of God upon man waa in all 
these ages felt enough to keep them sensible of that 
pant of the punishment denounced, which concerned the 

• 

labour of their lives.* Our first parents had not such 
enlarged wants as their mof e numerous posterity ; but 
having less knowledge how to supply their lesser de« 
mands, sufficient for their day was the labour thereof. 
As the gracious purpose of God was not instantly to de- 
^fxoy man, but to have him. ripened through a fiortal 
life fcMT a happier state, no wants oppressed him, but 



y Gen. iv. tW), 22. 

» Turn variae venere arles. . Virg. Georg. L 

• ' Pater ipse cdlendi 

Haud iacilem esse viam volui t - ■■» - 

* ■ CUTIS acucos morUlia cordhu* JkL ibicL 
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Avh^t he might by ipd^$try and labom-^t the better cL^ 
Yet we do not find tb^ any iipaproveHients in husbandry 
made in ibe first w.cufld were sp great, but tb^t the mojUi, 
experienced in its later times acknowl^^ed them^elvea^. 
sensible of the. heavy and ^ universal^ burden of theirs 
lives ; otthe great toil and work of their hands ^ before, 
tbcy had a grant to make use of animal iopd, for a fur«* 
ther supply, than what they could reap from tho 
ground/ , 

But the last part of the sentence denounced upon the 
man, was, that he should die ; that as he had been takea 
out of tlie ground, so he should, after a Iaborioi|s lifej,- 
return unto the ground again, and become noi better 
than his primitive dust. "^ » 

Thi§i sentence, w.c ntay observe, ip not so particularly, 
repeated against fve, as against the maUr But as aH\f 
experience testiges that the woman,' i$ jn no wise exr' 
cmpted from deaths it must be remarked, that cnouglit 
was said in the original denunciation of death,^ as utrell 
as acknowledged by Eve herself,^ to shew^ that haviui; 
transgressed, and the sentence of death against suqh 
transgression being in no wise reversed, it could not be- 
supposed, that she could think it should not proceed 
.ngainst h(T. But there appears an evident reason, why 
the sentence of death should be thus repeated, and, as it 
Were, re-established against Adam. lie had thought. 



' ■ I'i! 



Lcibor oiunia viiicit 



Improbus, etjduris urgcns in rebus cgcstns. Virq. Geoig» i. 
- <^ Gen. V. 29.. * Gen. iil Ifl.. 

* GeD.ii,l7. . . / Gen. jii,3. . 
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9aaA oflfefed H Us a mitigatioii of his &dlt| that he vnB 
not the first in tnuisgressioo i for that the woman had 
misled Mm to eat :< God, therefore, denounced more 
paiticnhirljr (o him^ that he should not escape the pun* 
ishment denomiced against what he had done ; to tell 
him, that his plea was no excuse ; for that,^ although 
he had been misled by hearkening unto the voice of bb 
wife ; yet, as he had done what had been commanded 
not to be done, he also should surely die. 

(t hath been thought by some, that the death deck* 
red against the sin of our first parents, ought, according 
to the plain meaning of the words in which it was de* 
nounccd, to have proceeded to an immediate execa- 
tion. In the day that (hey ate of the tree, they were 
surefy to die :^ Can it be said with any propriety, that 
whcir Adam died nin^^ hundred and tkiriy years after* 
wards, that he died in the day that he ate of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil ? This is a cavil too 
trifling to want confutation ; for every one, who reads 
the Hebrew Bible, must sec a manifest difference be* 
tween the general expression beyomy in the day^ and 
beyom hazethy^ in that very day^ beyom hahua^ in the 
same day.^ Had either of the latter expressions been 



t Gen. ill. 12. ^ It may be observed, that the particle ki 
may be even here rendered not because, but more elegantly «/- 
though, as I have before observed it must be sometimes trans- 
lated. Videquse sup. 

* Gen. u. 17. ^ Gen. v. 5. 

' tD^>3. Gen. ii. 17. , « rrfn tDV3. Gen. vn. 11. 

» Hinn tsvn. Gen. xv. 18. See Gen. xvii. 23, 26. Exod. 
V. 6. xii. 1. Levit. xxiii. 29. Isaiah vii. 20. et in alib ubique. 
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used in the seyenteenUi verse of the secbnd chapter ti 
Genesis, it might have signified, that in the'yeiyday of 
their eating, they should, mtliont further dblay, have 
been put to death : but the geneipl fizpreirion, m the 
day 9 may very obviously cbdm to liith a hunger ngmfi* 
cation, and intend no more, than that from the tilde of 
tlieir transgression they should become mortal ; have in 
themselves the sentence ofdeathy*" sure to take efectaml 
be executed in its time, which He who made tiiem 
would appoint* 

It was now determined, that they should inevitably 
die ; but the instant, hour, or day when, was still left in 
God's power ; and we may easily apprehend great and 
wise reasons why God was not pleased to bring our first 
parents, and their immediate descendants^ to a mdro 
early dissolution* God in no wise made man for* 
nought ;P and although he made not death tot us,*! but 
man sought it in tlie error of his life,' yet herein God'a 
abundant goodness has provided for us. It could npt 
be consistent with the liberty of reason, and the freedom 
of our natures, that he should absolutely force tipon us 
cither wisdom or virtue. Being such creatures as he 
intended, it was more suitable for us to be admitted to . 
grow up, if we would, as our faculties were capable of im« 
provement in both, under the universal influence of bis 
Spirit, in and by which^ agreeably to their respective 
natures, all things arcy and do consist;* and'conse*^ 



• 2 Cor. i. 9. P Psalm Ixxxix. 47. « Wisdom I 13. 
' Ver. 12. • Sec and consider John !• 9. Job'uxxiL $. 

2 Cor. iii. 5. Coloss. i. 17. 

vols IV» o 
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quently time would be hecessary for oujr increasing in 
all knowledge as well as virtue. What I shall here 
offer, shal}(phiefly concern the former. 
, We havj^AOWy ,in4$ed, lives but as a shadow, short 
as a dream, in cottparison of the duration of the first 
men ; but we have much light from the experience of 
ages ; all the knowledge we want for life, is not so fiir 
from us as it was from them, who lived in the begin- 
ning. Had our first parents, and their immediate de» 
flcendants, come to decline as precipitately as we do; 
their knowledge of life would have been cut down too 
fast, for any shoots to be made which might yield a 
produce of arts and sciences necessary for the improve- 
ment of the world. Therefore, if we duly think of 
mankind, what we came from, and how we are come up 
to what we now are ; we may see, respecting our pre- 
sent life, that it is long enough, ordinarily speaking, fox 
what is to be our work in the world ;^ and also that the 
early ages must have required a more extended period, 
for human attainments to be gradually opened and dis- 
played ; that man, as far as he was made capable, if he, 
should have time to come up to it, might not absolutely 
be cut off from, in not being allowed a sufficient tenn to 
attain it. The complaint, that life is not long enough 
for man to reap all the fruits^ of his labours under the 
sun, might be as sensibly felt by our earliest forefathers, 
as it is by us. They lived, as I may say, nearer the 
ground : their prospibcts were not so elevated, (things 



^ See Sherlod( upon Death, c. 3. §. 2. 

* We commonly say, " Ars looga, vita brcvis.' 
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not liavlnn; bc^n tried for common use and benefit,) as 
our sight of things arc. The schools of Utmture, or 
the shops of artificers, can at ^^^^in^il^) Hbw in our 
younger years, upon a progress m imnce above \ivhat 
they could come near to in all their centuries ; and ex- 
cepting, that if they would fear Gody and keep his 
commandmenUj they had herein all that they wanted 
for a life to come ; and we in all our attainments, more 
than this, have nothing worthy to be compared with it; 
they must liavc felt concerning their life, when over, 
though, they did not feel it so soon as we do, that| ii) 
comparison of what they might have hoped from it,* 
few J after all, and evil^ were the ddj/s of their pilgrim^' 
age.^ A pilgrimage it was, which, however long we 
may think it, in counting over the days of the years of 
it, unquestionably seemed ta them, when they had 
passed through it, but as a tale that was told; and it 
brake off, at last, short of that human perfection, which 
they might perceive was far more extensive than what 
they had attained ; and that had their lives been short- 
er, they woxild not have had room to lay the foundation 
for what Goil intended they should contribute to human 
science, and the improvement of the world. 

In tlie day that our first parents ate of the tree^ they 
died, or became mortal. It is frivolously inquired by 



* Jacob laid this of his days, when he \vas one hundred, 
and thirty years old : Gen. xlvii. 9. And can we think, tliat 
if be had lived' ti> the days of the years of the life of his pro* 
genitors, he would have found in human life, to use Tully's \ 
loDi^^, the quod tst diu? Cic. i^ l^ectute. 

oS 
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... • • • 

some, i?hethcr th,e food of the tree was not of a deadly 
or poisonawLiiature ; deceitful to the eje ; appearing 
to be ffljjkj tejtf >^^ inwardly a 

IHr herba veneni ViRC* 



treacherously full of those malignant juices, wliich 
would have a natural ejSect to cause mortality? I 



y Gen. iii. 6» * The epithet, faliax, here used by 

Virg;il> is, I think, peculiar. I do not remember any herb de* 
scribed by the naturalists as being remarkably tnnpting to the 
eye or taste, and inwardly a treacheix>us and decehfiil poison; 
yet tlus ^eew the intention of Virgil's epithet , Mr. Pope ireB 
enough calls it the herb that conceals poison. See the notes 
qn his Eclogue, Messiah. Qad he had a word which woold 
. have hinted that the herb had been tempting, to induce bmo 
to be deceived and poisoned, he had more fully come up to 
Virgil's expression. The annotators upon Virgil say, ** FtJiax 
herba, quia mortales fall^citer lis utuntur.'' I do not see the 
spirit of yirgil's poetry in this explication. It rather creeps to. 
human artitice in the use of the medicine, to represent the de- 
ceit of it, than it gives a lively hint, that the herb itself had an 
mnate quality, both to hurt and to tempt to deceit and ruin» 
those who should be inclined to use it. The learned generally 
suppose that Virgil wrote his Pollio upon hints taken from 
some prophetic poems among the Romans, which had orjh 
giiially been formed from some sentiments taken out of the 
Jewish scriptures. And as VJr^il introduces the serpent in the 
same line, occidet et serpens ft faliax ha^ba veneni; if it nmy 
be sup[)osed,that any fragment or sacred book of the heathens 
had hinted miy thiuj^ of a serpent's having deceived mankiqd 
by eatiiig what he had ofl^pred to iimn ; or if Viiigil had» by : 
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should rather think, thdt, as yet, ovcry thing iivhicb 
God hud niade was intrinsically ^ood;' thjgt there nvai 
tiothin;^ naturally noecnt and b|L(<s%M ' sHttng that 
woukl hurt or destroy ;^ ^nd thPHHIityWnian is in 
no wise hfnted by Moses, as beingtnc natural event of 
hill having enten of the tree. He rather suggests, that 
the frnroc of man woukl of course not be eternal, unless 
God was pleased further to make it so enduring. Dust 
thou ariy and unto dust thou ihatt rrturtf^^ waif the de- 
claration now made to AdaM. Undoubtedly He who 
upholdeth till things hy the word of his power ; in whoif^ 
we lirey movey and have our beings and by v^hom att 
things conHsii* coitld Have spoken the ^ord, and (ho 
mortal of our first parents would have put on immortal' 
Hijf ; of which he gave them a t^ign, in the appointment 
of tlie tree of life.* But thh word was not as yet spo- 
ken ; for they had not yef, "dhder the direction of it, 



■^ p ■ ■ ■■ I 
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any search aO^r tht notions of the jHvish literature, foi^mdd 
any thought of luch An untient i^AtfitieAt, bt may ttc con- 
reived very |H)etically to have tlieuce written his fallax herba 
rencni, 

• Oen. i. 31. ^ Tilings werc^ 1 appreheudf at 

iirst univemilly innocuous ; as the prophetic writiugSi and hc^t 
romm<^ntB upon them, (see IsUtah ii. 4. — xi. 6 — S. Ixv. !25» 
&'C.) hint they will in tiietr time be restored to be; of whidi 
h»p|>y state of thing!) to come, Virgil had collected many sen- 
timents almost verbatim^ and tliought them an ornament to 
his |mem. See Pope's notes on his Messiah : and, more par^ 
tic tflariy, Bii^hop Chandler's Defence of Christianity, 

« Oen. iii. 19. ^ Heb. i. 3. AcU xvii. !28. 

Col. i. 17* * Oen. ii. 9. 
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taken and eaten of the tree of life to live for ever;^ aod 
this not bebg done, God was now pleased to prevent 
their douJpK^^^ccordbgly they were henceforward 

to have 1|||p- ^^^tfMlf ^'^•^' ^^^^^ foundations were 
but dust^ stand oBy until time would moulder them^ 
fmd bring them by a gradual decay down again to the, 
l^ound. 

Now this, rightly understood, must instruct us io aay 
likewise, concerning the tree of life also, that it coald 
have no natural effect, to give eternal life to those who 
should eat of it, There could be no such power, in it 
by nature. God only hoik immortdityy^ and he can 
give to have life in himself ^ to whomsoever^ to what* 
soever, and in what manner soever, he will. If he had 
appointed that our Qrst parents should, whenever lie 
commanded it, have taken and eaten of a particular 
tree, and from thenceforth be immortal ; the command 
must be rationally understood, as we understand our 
eating bread and drinking wine in our sacrament, in 
order to be partakers of the body and blood of Christ .^ 
The outward action would profit nothing,^ were it not 



f Gen. iii. 22. « Ibid. 23, 24. ^ 1 Tim. vi. i6. 

^ Sec Common Prayer Communion Office. John vi. 51 — 58, 
^ The flash profittth nothing; the words that Ispfokunto 
yottt they are spirit^ and they are life ; John vi, 63. These 
words *ofotir Saviour do^ I think, plainly hint to us, that, tlie 
notion of a transubstantiated body and bK>od of Christ in 
the 8acranient| as the papists hold, is a fancy, not oply ground- 
lesit, but in itself insignificant and vain ; for, that as the words 
our Saviour spake, the commandment he gave was not meant 
thus grossly, but intended in a spiritual sense, the flesh would 
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the commandment of God. But the doin^, with a 
faithful heart, what God has expressl^r c6mmanded, as 
a memorial, and in acknowt^JdiEjUebtutfllHtal^ receive 
the benefits we hope for, not ^WpBng^^wButselvei, 
but as they in truth are the gift of Gbd ; may be both a 
reason, and an assurance, that they shall be given us 
according to our believing and doing his word. And 
herein we may see, why man having forfeited the hope 
of immortality , of which he was to have been made a 
partaker, in eating of the tree of life ; the liberty to ciit 
of that tree was now denied him, Wc cannot be so aW 
surd as to imagine, that if Adam aifd Eve, as ^oon as 
they had eaten of the forbidden tree, before God held 
prevented them, had taken also aiid eaten of the tree of 
life ; they wou|d thereby have defeated the purpose *<tf 
God, and, notwithstanding what God had denounced^ 
•would have escaped death, by having ekten of it : the 
text of Moses neither speaks nor hints any such thing. 

The words of Moses are : And now lest he pnt' forth 
his handy and take also of the tree of life ^ arid eat ^ (vechA 
leolam),^ Moses does not here use the verb vachaj/ah^ 
which would be rightly rendered, dnd live^ as we trans- 
late vechalj"^ and eat ; but the words us^d by Moaes^ 
are the particle ve and the participle chat. Now w, iii 
many passages of scripture, signifies, not andj hnt 'as'y 



profit nothing. The 'eating the body and drinking the blood 
of Christy really, in his flesh, if they could do it, not bejug 
what he commanded, Would be of no moment at all. 
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g90siy or sieui, in h^tm ;" and ve chaiy strictly lend&t^ 
j^, sigoi&^^fis Ucimg : and the expression of Moses, 

ii;lghiXy ^[^Kbf^ ^> ^'^ ^^> ^^ ^^ P^^ fi^^ ^ 
l^andy /OwlBpg^lfciilttg tree of life as one Imng^ u e. 
I» 1/ he were onewko was to Hoe for ever. The seose 
of the place, thus rendered, is dear and leasoimUei 
^ee from those trifling insinuations which might other? 
srise he deduced from it. It was not fit tha^ CM 
should leave our first parents the use of the sign .of im- 
lliortality, when the thing signified was taken fioon 
|hem ; therefi>re, he now ordered them to reniove 0)it 
of the garden, and placed at the east of the gardem 
tjf Eden cherubim and a Jlapiing swordy whkh tunmf 
f9»y sDo^ to keep.the way af the tree ofltfe^'^ to deter 
^md prevent their approach to eat. God now gave thcM 
a visible evidence, such as he afterwards shewed tht 
Jews in the holj place of SiQai,^ that he was gre«l^ ta 
be feared, than it had as yet entered their pocnr impigt* 
wtion to conceive ; that he had hosts in heaven to ex- 
ecute his word; aAgek that were his ministers 4mdM 
JUsmeofJire.^ 

The fiicts we have considered, can, I think, want no 
fiirther examination. There are, undoubtedly, other 
enquiries, which may be started. It nuiy be asked, 
why, or how came it to pass, that the all-good and att« 



* See 1 Sam. xii. 15. 2 Sam. xv. 24. et in al. loc. NoMius 
jp partic. 1 62. 

• Gen. V. 24* > Exod. m. 1(J— 18. PsaL kviii, J^7. 
t Heb. i. r. 
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mcrcifUl Ged, did not admit our first parents io mercy i 
id repent and be (otgiyen^ esj^cciaUy if they should sit 
vo more In the like dianner ; but beMlie tliencefortk 
absolutely obedient to his word f'^tfrtk Miored io his 
iavour; to haVe^ without dying, eternal life? Would 
not this have ulore clearly answered our reasonable ap 
prehension, concerning the nature of the goodness of 
Ood, than that he should |)urpo8e to allot us to g9 
through a life of maliy sins, and much original and ac* 
quired irtflrnlitj^ ; at last, indeed, to have a way througll 
death, unto iibiS intmoTtality V I answer^ to inspired 
writer has suggested an answer to this query : //", says 
he^ wt beliefie not^ yd he abidtth faithful ; he cannoi 
ienj/ himsetfl^^ li God had dehduriced that man shohM 
dioi unkds he would! keep-the.oommandtaeAt which bad 
been elijoined' hitn, ' i4 odiuld Aot ^be, that he, fer ^hom 
U is ifnpdssibis td Ue^^ shunld, after our first parents had 
herein trtinsgressed, still ndmitihem not to know that 
death, whicli he had roost expressly declared agadnsi 
such transgression. To this we may unquestionably 
add further,; that if it had not been most fit. in tho 
reason and. nature of things, that man now should dioji 
the unerring goodness and wisdom of God would not 
have tlircatened nor appoirttcd this punishment ; which^ 
I think, is suggested by Moses : behold the man is be*' 
come as one of us, to khow good and evil: and ndw^i 

lest he live for ever.^ The meaning of the worda 

will, I dare say, by none be thought, that the man, by 
eating the forbidden tree, was actually become wise as 



' Matth. XXV. 3U • 2 Tini, \l 13w 

« Hcb. vi. 18. ■ Gen.iiu.i2ih 
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God is wise ; knowing, as God is knowing. ' This, id 
fact, was not true ; and, in the nature of the thing, was 
impossibklj/' But they ponit out for our.consideration, 
that the rillftr, whom God had made so that he oiight to 
be kept in the hand of GocTs counsel^ had now taken 
upon htm to be guided, contrary to God*s direciiontt, bj 
lis own. The creature was not made intrintiically all* 
wise, not endowed with abeam of unerring wisdom, nof 
capable of being to himself a steady dictator in eyeiry 
thing that was Iright, for the guidance of his life.'^ The 
creature, able indeed to reason, but liable often to^rea* 
8on not aright,^ had now set himself up to judge, with* 
out dependance upon what God had said or should aay 
to him, what should be his good and what hb evil : "omI 
now, lest'^'^he live for erer— • The point, here inH* 
mated, seems to be, whether it could be meet, that this 
creature, now subject to vanity, should be indulged with 
a peccant immortality f And here, how ought we 46 
consider, that to « « 

Sdatch from God's hand the balance 

to venture to define, contraiy to what is, what we may 
think might better have been his dispensations to big 
creatures; to 

Rejuclge his justice, be the God of God« Pops* 
is a most blind employment ; rather examining, what is 



t ■ ■ 



' Qiiartus gradus et altissinius eorura, qui natiir4 boni sa- 
pientesque gignuntur, quibus ^^ principio innascitur ratio, recta 
constansque quae supra hominem putanda est^ Deoque tribu- 
enda. Cic. de Nat. Deor. ubi sup. 

r Wi^om ii« U 
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is •p'^inted, nnch wif vroiAd hmrehetn givka t6 tik 
But BUice tbb ii the way^ and wo can prove fmn' Ibe 
scripturesi that wc may, if we will^ through thk dis- 
pensation of God toward ns, come a;t length to an eter- 
nal life ;^ hence we rightly cofl'clude, that although f^ 
doik not yet appear what we shall be,^ nor how every 
particular of iiodV appointments doth conspire to con- 
nect and make up the one universal design of Him, of 
whom the whole faintly o/the heavens and the earth u 
ffamed:* fet nothing can be more commendable in iUBy 
than to believe Md confess, that both great and tm^ 
vdltous are thy works y Lord Ood Almighty ! and jmf Mi 
iru^ are thy waysy thou King of saints. ^ 
' A obnsequeni;c of the Fall, I apprehend, nrast have 
been, that a depiravify of the mind of man gndiMty 
arose, and was occasioned by it, €fody at flnit, Mdde 
mm Upright^ yasbar, not inclined to any en?/ btlt ihto 
was, vfhtn tlnis Upright^ to be immortal.' Afltdr thb 



^ ^ As m matters of speculation and iibilosopbical enquiry^ the 
only judge of what is right or wrong, is. reason and experience; 
so, in matters either of human testimony or divine revelation, 
the only certain rule of truth is the testimony of the reve(a- 
ti(m itself. Clark's Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, Intro* 
duction. « 1 John iii. 2. 

^ Ephes. iii. ] />• 

Man, who here seems principal alone. 

Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown. 
Touches some wheel, or verges to some goal, 
Tis but a part we sec, and not a whole. POFE. 

« Rev. XV, 5. ^ Sup. 6^, &c. I Vide quae su|>. 
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triwgr^ion) <m ^Cfit parents wece to (Ke : they bad 
^Knv, in the hpdy, ^ba^t would l>y degreea bring them \o 
4e^lu^9 and, in th^ end, effect their dJusmilatiQa ; and 
a I;H>dy become ti»u8 corrufiiblt^ pressdk dowfi the 

'• — prtegravat mk 



Atque afiigit bumo divinam particulaip auroe. Ho9« 

It will ijijti'oduice affections grosser and less pu^, irret 
giUojr and distempered ; other tjian they would have 
I^nonyn^ tiad they m^ver been incumbered with such a 
decayj/ig tabernacle. The sages of the heatlien world 
would Kcadily have admitted this truth. St. Paul bini,« 
Belfp ifx describing the stale of the unregq/aerate raan^ 
spealiing in his person, saitfa, / know that in mcj thtUis^ 
in my flesh J dweUeih no goodihing: for to will is pret 
sent with mcy but how to perform that which is goodj / 
find not; but the evil which I would not^ that I do.^ 
This is hardly more express than Plato ;^ who says, ^ As 
long as we have the body, and our soul is intermixed with 
such an evil, we shall never satisfactorily possess our- 
selves even of what we desire.' The philosop^eri wc 
see, and others who followed him, would reajlily hava 
aUowed, that it is of the utmost consequence to a divine 
spirit, whether it be joined to a mortal or an imi9ortal 



* Wisdom ix. 15. * Roin. vii. 18, Ip. 

tS Toiat/TV KaKki, i /AitiroTf i(Iii^*r|Aid« InaytJ^ H M^VfittfjLti, Plat*. 

iu Phad. 
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body.' Out first parents might have had tit the hdarij 
m thtit which was not corruptible^'' what might render 
. them superior in affections and inclinations, to what lut- 
taralfy became their appetites, when a bondage ofcor^ 
ruption began to work in them, a nature below the /t« 
berti/ of the sons of God.^ We may, herein, easily 
reconcile the scriptures with true philosophy ; for the 
body and the soul are so intimately joined in our com- 
position, that both must have a considerable influence, 
the one upon the other; and haying herein intimated 
what our first parents now became, it is obyious, that, 
ms yfB8thetree^ such must be the branches ; that, hence*^ 
fi^rtfa, there would be no natural descendant firbm these' 
now mortals, who would not hare in him a sensdalitjr' 
of nature,® such as must render it yery reasonable, not/ 
only to a master in IsraelJ^ but to any one who duly 
estimates the composition of man, to admit what our Sai- 
yiour argued, namely, that we must be born agamy if 



' Ipsi animi, magni est, quali in corpore, locati sint — Tuita 
vi& est ad habitum mentis in iis, quae gignuntur in corp(tte* 
Cic. in Tusc. Disputat. lib. 1. c. 33. 

" See 1 Peter iii. 4. "See Romans viiL 51. 

f a/Aiy It rovro, uXrfit^' lAV^ia^ fAtt yet^ nfuy oo^oXmk wa^x** ^* 
aufiet f/xnro^^tfd-iv fifAut rir rov ovl^ ^niyat' tpvrttprt xeu ixi- 

xy^aq nroX^1s$* tfri to X^jyofAfvoir uq oXnOo;; r^ o>I» vir itVTOV Mft 
f^oiyiceti ^^ly ifyifvtTah ihwort tf^fy. Plato, ubi SUp* 

** The Thirty-nine Articles : see Art ix. 
f See John iii. 10. 
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ure would see the kingdom of God^ Our first parents 
now came to have, and their descendants to be born tO| 
that duplicity of nature elegantly described by Plato/^ 
as well as considered by St. Paul/ Mankind camesnow 
to have inclinations arising from the body ; which would 
often run contrary to the better sense of the mind ; and 
give every one the unhappiness to know of himself in 
looking back upon his life, that he had done, thought 
and said, so many things below what his own mind and 
sentiments would tell him ought and might have been 
his conduct,' as to see in himself as clearly as in a glass^. 
tha^ we greatly want to be delivered from a body of 
sin.^ In this point, therefore, reason and revelation ' 
agree, and bear testimony to one another; that we are^ 



9 See John iii. 3. ' ^l9r^u? i\ ucm^ t^? M^^t^hru^, 

fvatu;, re h^mtIov Mt} ytv^ roiiirov, % xa) ivmta xijiXii^eiTo avffp* 
o^roTi ^91 o'vfA.aa'ip IfA^vriv^iiiv, i{ ay«rxfi( xa» ro fiip w^o^ioi, to M ^ 
«9r»oi rov aw/xaT^* avruv, tt^utov fAtt enff^vio'ip avayxenov Mt} f<fci»y 

^vmi fAtfjny[JLtvo¥ i^a;t«* 9r^0« ^i rtn'oi; f oCoy k») ^vfjLOf, ova tm 
•To/Afva avToK xa» oiroaa tvctvrmf Tt^VKt htrvra* «v h fAtt it^anc 

ckat, 19 ^iki} piuaoipTo, x^«Ti}$iyIi$ h a}ixi«. Plate in Timseo. 
■ Rein, vii. 23. 
^ 1 Kings viii. 46. James iii. 2. 1 John i. 8. 

ytPtv^M fAiy a»i^» aya^ov ;^a^■1rol' aXtiGio^f, oioir rt fiiP roi i*-! ya 
7-a^t/y»Toy x»^ in dv^fuirim, a^^a diof »» ^or^ tovto i^oi ra^ 

yip«K. Plat, in Protag. " See Rom. vii. 24. 
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in fact, imperfect, not only in our knowledge, but still 
more imperfect, in oftentimes having a will not to act 
80 well as we know it to be our duty. The history of 
Moses proceeds io shew tliis iii the actions of men ;' par- 
ticularly, that before Adam came to be a hundred and 
thirty years old, evil had got such an ascendant, where 
it had been indulged,' that one of Adam*s children be- 
came a murderer and slew his brother.^ 

But Moses mentions one particular more, which I 
have not considered. He tells us, unto Adam also^ and 
to his wifey did the Lord God make coats of skinsy md 
clothed them.^ I would observe, 1. That the word wliich 
we render skins^ is in the singular number, a skm^* not 
skinsy in the plural ; and that We have no reason, Stom the 
Hebrew text, to put in (he particle of. The verse ver- 
bally translated is, and the Lord God made a skin coai 
for the man and his wif fy and clothed them.^ The fhct 
was ; God now appointed them to use the skin of a beast 

^ Cain, undoubtedly, did not come at once to that outrage* 
ous wickedness of killing his brotlier. He had been a bed man 
before in many evil actions; wliicii Moses hints in what he re« 
cords of God expostulating with Cuiu, Gen. iv« 7« and the 

a)>ostle further observes it in John iii. 15?. Cain iltw hi$ 

brother: and wherefore sieiv he him? because his oum tooi*k$ 
were evii, and his brother's righteous. 

y Gen. iv. * Gen. iii. 21. » Vj) Pellis. 

^ TIic Hebrew words of the text are 

n>in5 ina^Kln tDivh t3>n5>» mn* m^ 

Tunicas et Mulieri cyus Adamo Dcus Dominus et fecit 

et aiHicivit eos. Pellea 
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for clqthiDg, not) I apprehend, nlaiiafabtured into coats ; 
improvements of thUsort^ undoubtedly^ vfBxe ilfterwards 
introduced. Oar first partots did no itior^ithbn put 
about tliem the skin of some beast, as we read the early 
inhabitants of other countries) and in later ages of the 
world, did)^ whenever th^y wtu^ted suth a clothings 
S. Although the verse we are now treiating stands ptidt 
to God's putting Adam and £^e out of 4ie garden, and 
the end of the verse saySi, that Grod dbthtd 'them ; yet 
I do not conceive that Moses here hints that God in« 
stantly clothed them and seht them into the world* Tbci 
llchxQyi yioxAyveycdbashani^ and clot fiedthem^^h the 
future tense, with vau prefixed ; which prefi:^, the gnuQ4 
xnarians. observe, turns such future teiise'into a4>erfQctA 
or to speak the thing troajted of as .being actually done* 
I may observe, that all thei verbs used in this and the| 
verses following, he made coats; clothed them; sent 
them forth ; drove out the man i are thus in the future 
tense with vau.* May we not understand the relison o^ 
the piece of grammar just above hinted ? Some ancient 
writers imagine, that our first parents were permitted t6 
stay «ome little time in the garden before they were put 
out of it into the world ;^ may not these future tchsea. 



* ' ■ 



-xo^ra rvi9 i{ d^fiq ytttanf (iif^ptfinJ9—-~>~tt»^ptfTiiq t«k J) 



^o^»K Tu» difi^kuv aKtiTar^^toi^ ;(pn^d»i« Diodor. Sic. lib. 1. p. 14* 

■ ■ ■ * — uti 

Pellibus, et corpus spoliis vestire feranim. Lucret* lib. 6. 

* ott^nVi • \im ^io«^ tnnlm^ ttn:i*i 

' tiipfifiiiaa9 Tti( va^et^o'y, tf^ fw, f4lTa Ttovu^tiHofla wait 
mfit^cti rrii va^aSa^tui, Syncel. p. 8* 
VOL. it. P 
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-with the out! prefixed, hint something of this sort ? T\\6 
elothing them, the sending them out of the garden, 8co. 
were things absolutely and actually done ; but some 
process of time, to instruct and prepare them for it^ 
might be taken up, before it was completed ; and may 
not the future tenses, with tau prefixed, hint this ? The 
tilings spoken of had their execution ; but not instantly 
at once; but proceeded gradually to be effected, as 
Crod thought fit to have them dispatched. If we may 
take them in this sense, we shall easily find an answer^ 
3. to what is or may be queried upon the occasion ; heiir 
should our first parents get possessicm of the ^ins of 
beasts, and make them fit for the uses they were to 
make of them? I answer; I apprehend, Grod at this 
time appointed sacrifices;^ aad if so, as he afterwards 
gave Moses directions for the passover, atid for other 
institutions of the Jewish law; '^ so he oow might give 
our first parents such instructions as they liiiust have 
wanted, and which might suggest all they wanted to 
know upon the occasion now before them. However, 
I must remark, in general, that we consider things with 
a judgment dull and unobserving, if we can allow the 
mind of man no invention, but as we can trace and 
mark out the steps which lead to it. How Tubal Cain 
came to find out brass and iron, and Uie ways of work- 
ing them ; or how Jubal became' a master of music, is 
not to be investigated in this manner. Our minds are 
too lively to be accounted for^ by such stated deductions. 



K See Connect voL i. b. ii. ^ See Exod. xii. &c* 

* Gen. iv. 
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Incidental sentiments often stir in us^* we know not 
whence .nor bow ; and le^d .us frequeQtljr to conse- 
quences as unexpected. T];iey open to us triak and ex- 
periments, whicli produce what we had no Uiought of^ 
even whilst we were pursuing them ; and many times^ 
before we are aware^ throw us upon what we had n6 in^ 
tention or even notion of seeking. The best heathen 
writers were ready to acknowledge that Uie rise of the 
useful and important inventions of their llves^ had beea 
' from God ; and we can n^yer reason about these things^ 
but we shall find it the best philosophy, as well as 
religion, not only to acknowledge eroert/ good and perfect 
gifty^ in all our endaw;ments, as having come down from 
uiM, in whom we livcy move^ and haoe our beingy^^ 

But, He also, whose incorruptible spirit is in all tkings^^' 
is often the author of many happy turns ctf ouif taind, 
which lead us in what we are apt to call fortunate 
thoughts, linto great and useful discoveriefii ; which, if 
we had been without Him in the worlds might never 
have been made or conceived by us. But, 4. I can- 
not apprehend that our first parents had been so uh* 
thinking, that common sense would not hav^ led them, 
after a very little experience of their now condition, 
both to know it decent to have, and to invent a cover- 
ing for themselves. What they did, whjsii their fears 
alarmed them to wish to hide themselves from Grod,* 

^ Plato in Polit. ' James i. 17. 

■ Acts xvii. 28, * Wisdom jiii. 1. 

* Gen, ill. 7. 

r 2 
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may suggest, what they naturally would haVe done, io 
be clothed in' the sight of one another. Wreaths of 
greens, foliages,' and flowers, might have been yarioosly 
combined io make them ornamental habits ; and we may 
indulge our imagination in saying, that even Solomon 
in all his glory might not be arrayed, beyond what Eve, 
after a little trial and experience, might be able io de« 
corate herself in these. The climate likewise wherein 
they lived might perhaps- be such, that a clothing of 
this nature might be sometimes mor^ agreeable, 'than to 
\ye always in a closer and warmer covering. Bui if it 
be considered, how soon leaves and flowers Would fade- 
away ; that a dress of long endurance could not be lidd 
from these materials; and that the labour and otfcer 
cares of their lives would not admit them to lay out aU 
their time in this one particular ; not to say, that a co- 
vering of this sort might not serve in all weathen^ liat 
at some seasons, at least, a better shelter must have 
been a happy and necessary accommodation; .Ji^TUig 
our first parents to add any ornament they should Kke^ 
as circumstances miglit admit; the provisioa which 
God was pleased to make for them was such, that we 
cannot see bow they could continue to live long wUli* 
out it. 

I have now carried ihb undertaking \o the ntmoitez* 
tent which I proposed io give it. It contains, I think, 
an account of all that Moses has related of the Creation 
and Fall of Man. It will perhaps be asked, did God 
only clothe them ? Was his care such as to provide for 
them in tliis lesser, and did he not instruct them in 
greater and more important matters? I answer, un« 
doubtedly he did ; and, I apprehend, that both Moses 
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suggested, and subsequent scriptures confirm it, that 
God gave them a method for repentance and obtaining 
pardon of their sins ; and, some time before Adam died, 
set before them hopes of another work!. But to pro- 
ceed in treating of these, \¥ould be to begin a new sub* 
ject. All I proposed herein, was to examine what 
Moses has said concerning the Creation and Fall, and 
what possible objections may be made to his narration.. 
I think I have omitted none of c^ny moment ; for of 
some which are pretended, syrely, consistently with 
the greatest candour, we may say, that they need UQt 
be mentioned, being too frivolous to want an answer. ' 
One, at least, of this kind I find in Dr. Burnet ; who 
asks, ^^ What if Adam had not sinned ? . could aU hjs 
descendants have come from all parts of the world, in 
all ages, to eat of the one tree of life, planted in the 
garden of Eden ? or could this one tree have been suf- 
ficient for all times, and for all nations P''^ It is most 
obvious, 1. That, supposing Adam had persevered to 
live according to the word of God,. until he should have 
been commanded to eat of the tree of life, we cannot 
say whether, as now in Adam all have died,- in such 
case, all mankind descended of immortal parents would 
not have been immortal. Or, 2. It must be evident, 



P Praetere^y si ex un4 arbore, vcl ipsius fructu, per|»eiidis8et 
longievitas vel iramprtaUtas hominuinf quid si non peccipet 
Adamus] Qut potuissent ipsius posteri |)er totum terranim 
orbem diffusi, fructus repetere ex hoc horto, vel ab Trikc ar- 
bore ? aut qu! potuisset sufiicere toti liuniano gen^ri uuius ar- 
borb proveutus? Arcboeol. p. 2^2. , 
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that as God knew before-hand, what events would hap« 
pen in all things ; it is undeniable, that he might fiMre- 
see, when, and how long it would be before our first 
parents would transgress ; and that the appointments he 
had made would be sufficient for what would be the du- 
ration of that state of mankind for which thej were ap* 
pointed. 3. That if mankind had not fallen, but pro- 
ceeded to walk with God according to his laws, until 
they had become so instructed in all knowledge, and 
rooted in all truth, as never to swerve from it ; if the 
partaking of some sign of immortality had been thoi^^ 
fit to be commanded for them, in using it to waUt kmm^ 
hly with God,"^ not arrogating inunortality to themselves 
as ^eir own ; but receiving it, as it was, indeed, Us 
gift ; as we have considered, that the tree of life had 
no innate virtue in itself to give life/ but could be of 
moment only, as it was the commandment of God ; so 
God might, as men multiplied and dispersed, have at 
sundry times, and in divers manners, given other i6om« 
mands, other signs for this purpose, as necessary and 
beneficial, just as he should be pleased by his wotd to 
appoint, according to what he saw n^ost fit for distant 
and different parts of the world, in the counsel of hb 
own will. 

I am aware that some may treat it as a topic of ridi- 
cule, io imagine that God ms^de man so weak a creature 
as to want his Creator at every turn an admonisher at 
his elbow.* But we may readily reply, that to diess a 



« IVficah vi. 6. ' Vide^qua sup. 

? Dr. Middleton's Enquiry, p. 102. 
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proposition in ludicrous terms, and then laugh ai it, is 
laughing at the dress we give it; but does not really 
affect what ought not to be treated with so fanciful a 
leyitj. To consider rationally the order and gradation 
of God's works, will, I think, abundantly shew us, thai 
man ought to be,^ as fact and experience agreei to tes- 
tify that he really is, a creature higher than, and above 
the blinder instinct of animal life. But to say here- 
upon, that man was made so perfect^ as to want ho 
guidance but his own, is a step at once to a height of 
wisdom, which may be many ranks above us in the in- 
tellectual world. ** That there is a prodigious diflpcr- 
ence between the abilities of even different men, is 
most apparent ; and it is most evidently reasonable^ 
that it should be so ; that in the progressive order of 
each rank of being above that which is beneath it, 
some should descend almost to the species of those next 
below them, as others may, on the other hand, be raised 
to a near approach unto the orb above them. There 
may bj ; there ought to be ; and there are, some men,. 
0uch, that it were to be wished they never would act 
without an admonishcr at their elbow. But, on the 
contrary, to say of the most intelligent of men, of those 
who have the most exalted human understanding, that 



< See above, chap. I'u * Quartos autem gia- 

dusy et altiisimus est, eonun ^i natuf^ booi sapientesque 
giguuntur ; qtiibus a principio innascitiir ratio recta, coostaiM- 
que, quae supra homioem putanda est, Deoque tribuenddf 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. hb* 2. c. 13, 
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ihey have ii irlf-sufficicncy of wisdonii above all want 
of •ut>erior direction^ is 

— — to think iM^yoncI mattkiml ; Fopa. 

it U to tblnk ourf»olvrN pogfiieiMCtl of powc^rny ivltich aro 
bc*yon(l that line*, which lit our boundary ; our nature 
does not reach to this height t 

Our renion mifcr oVr inNtinct hn you f ftn ; 
In this 'tin OcmI dirrctn ; in that* but nmti. Folate. 

In our de/free wc have real perfect ions both of bodjr 
and mind ; the iKnly has its eye, the mind its under* 
standing; boili which are of excellent use and direc* 
tiont but to say of eitheri that they are so pcrfccst as 
not in any point to want aid, or assistAnce, is insupport* 
able and alMurd. The eye of the tiOily is abte^ in nmny 
oases, intuitively 

-— eurvo digno»r<*re rectum-—— IIoa« 

fo distinguish a straight line fVom a crooked ; but shall 
we sny of any man, that hf« has so sharp and unerring a 
sight, (however some mny excel others in this particu- 
lar,) as to be able, withcmt line, rule, or measure, by bla 
rye nlonn, to raise a various fabric, just, straight, up- 
right and regular in all true dimensions ? Jt is the same 
with the understanding, the eye of the mind t we may 
t>e aide, by our reason, to deduce and judge aright of 
many moral duties ; but if we say of the \mi human 
reasoti, that it fver did, without any rule Imt Its 
own direction, raise tbe true fabric of all moral vlr» 



tue ;* we mttst produce lonethiniit ^ wummt iQoh tiiicN 
tion, beyond what cither the ancient enquirers^ or our 
modem reasoners^ have been able to evinoe. The witeiit 
'inasteni of the Greek learning, could not fix the criterion 
bj which they might know what was only human tenti* 
ment) and what more surely was real truth.^ The Roman 
philosophy was as indeterminate ; the quid eit vMiis*^ 
the very exemplar honesti^ was what they wore not able 
indisputably to ascertain.* They wanted some test| 
irhereby they might settle, how to distinguish in tho 
several duties of life, wherein rcaiion and right-reason 
might happen to differ from one another/ And it is at 



*■ 
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Ut line uUo errore clyucUcarc possiinus siquaodo cum 
illo/quod honestum iiitniliginius^ pugnarc id videbituri quod 
appellamus utilei formula qun!dum constituenda cdti quiun si 
sequemur in comparationu reruns ub officio mtnquam recede^ 
mus. Cic. de Ofiic. lib. 0. c. 4. 
y ff fciy >«( not) io^a a^v}6t}< ifof ivo ,yt¥ri» Plato in Timteo. 

Plat, in Thxatct. 

* Scniit domus uiiiu9rt\ju.«iqttC| ftcntit forunii gcntlt tuHa^ 
campi, w>cii, provincia*, ut (|uetnadniodum ratloni*, fcct^ flat, 
sic ratione peccctur. Cic. tie Nat. Dcor. lib. 5. c. 27« 11<« 
autlior of the Bocik of Wi»#loni nuggests the difference. We 
may reatfon, but not aright. Wisdom ii« 1« 

« The test wanted iS| by what shall we know tvfaeii we 
reason aright, and when noti A Deo^ says the disttntaat 
in Tally, ratbnem babe mas, bonam aut tion bonam a iMkAn, 
Cic. dc Nat. Deor. Hb. 3. We want a stamUHvl whereby to 
judge when we make our reason the onri and when the 
other. 
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remarkable <Mf aU our modem moralists^^ that, kcmever 
they shew a great want of precision^ of detefminate 
and indbputable direction each in one another's rule or 
•tandardi they are every one at last exactly ai deficient 
in their own.* 

The word of God is truth ;' which was to have been 
the rule of truth in all moral and religious duty, to oar 
first parents and to their descendants : And a good uh 
derstanding would have prevailed amongst them, if thcgr 
had carefully acted according to its direction.* Throqgh 
the precepts of God, as they more and more improved 
in knowledge, they would have seen the error of ereiy 
false way ; and in time have been able to delineate the 
true religion of our nature according to it. But al* 
though God gave them his instructions, we must not ie« 
present, that he was minutely at their elbow, to leave 
tbcm in nothing to themselves, in reason to conaldef 
things; for Moses In no wise describes them in this 
manner. God gave our first parents one command to 
be a rule for them, how they were to walk hiimhlywUh 
him.' He gave them one more to be the foundaticm of 
their relative duly to one another ;< and he afterwards 
gave like precepts in other particulars. If now they 



^ Mr. Brown, in his very excellent Essay on the Motives to 
Virtue, rightly observes, thai our modem moralists have said 
little more tliau what might be transcribed from the old Greek 
Philosophers, and from Tully, after them. p. 122. 

« See Mr. Brown's Essay. ^ Psal. cxix. 142. John xvii. 17. 

• Psal. cxi. 10. cxix. 104. ' Mkab vi, 6. Gen. ii, 17. 

I Ver. 24. 
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had made these their faith i to receire and beliete th^m^ 
and to square their lives according to them ; herein 
they would have had an abundant direction, and would 
not have fitredy if they would not vary and decline from 
it. To have added knowledge to their faith, as the in* 
cidents arose, which might afford them instruction^ 
would have been their reasonable duty, as it is ours ;^ 
and a great field for them herein to exercise themselves 
must have opened daily unto them. Por we cannot 6Up« 
pose that they were so insensible, as to think nothing to 
be their duty, but barely to observe literally the points 
commanded them, and no more. They were to see, 
and would sec every thing to be wrong, which would 
mfl[ke their lives run counter to the intentipn of what 
was directed. The being forbidden to eat of one par-»^ 
ticular tree, enjoined our first parents not only to abstain 
from the fruit of a tree ;' but in every thing, whenever 
and whereinsoever God commanded, tliey were to obey 
his voice ; as the being obliged never to separate from 
one another,'' must shew that it was their duty to consi^ 



»» 2 Peter i. 5. ' Were we to conceive 

that our first parents could have imagined, tjiat if they but ab- 
stained from eating of the tree, Uiey duly observed the law of 
God, though in other points they did not live according to the 
directions of their Maker; it is evident, that they would 
herein have kept ouly the fonn of their religion, without ad** 
mitting its power and influence. But nothmg can be more con- 
trary to reason than this, or more severely reprhuanded in the 
holy scriptures, both of the Old and New Testament. 

k Gen. ii. 21. 
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der, and be rationally such in their conduct, ai to live 
suitably to this indissoluble tie ; that what God had 
made the indispensable condition, they should for them- 
selves make the real happiness of their life. Thus it 
can in no wise be said, that revelation hath superseded 
reason ; but that from the beginning it hath been no 
more than the necessary aid, without which human na* 
ture could not be made perfect. It was given to be a 
lamp to owe feet f and a light to our paths; to give us 
what, in TuUy's language, we might say are the formu- 
lae,' to mark to us the points, which, if we had been 
made creatures of a higher intellect, we might have in- 
tuitively seen for ourselves, in looking into the nature 
of things. But, if they had not been given to such 
creatures as we are ; if *.('e had nothing to direct our 
judgment, but the fruits of the tree of our own know- 
ledge of good and evil ; we should, not only from the 
present bias of our appetites, but from (what man was 
subject to from the beginning) mistakes of understand- 
ing, not have found or pursued, so as to be such as we 
ought, in this world ; or be able justly to satisfy our- 
selves, how we might be meet for a better. 



' Jura, formulae de omnibus rebus constitutcey nequis ant 
in genere injurise, aut in ratione actionjs errare possit. Cic. 
Orat. pro Q. Roscio Comoedo, 
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A Supplement to the preceding Disserlation* 

THOUGH the preceding hjpothci'is of Dr. Shucks 
ford, concerning The Creation and Fall of Many is sup- 
ported with corisiderabia ingenuity and learning ; yet it 
is so very discordant from generally received and long 
established opinions, that there is some reas6n to fear 
that most readers will hesitate to receive it^ as having its 
foundation in reason v^ truth. 

To represent man, when just coming from the hand of 
his all perfect Creator, as little better than the most un- 
cultivated savage ; knowing little or nothing of his being 
^nd Hs end, and having almost every thing to learn 'from 
the slow progress of experience; ill accords with the 
opinions of almost all religious people, on the original 
state and perfection of man. 

Foreseeing that these particulars of the autfapr^s 
Creed will give but little satisfaction to many; thet 
Editor begs leave io close the preceding Dissertation 
with the following extract of a Discourse by the learned 
Vitringa on the tree of the Knowledge of, Good anJ 
Evil. . Observ. Sacr. tome li. lib. iv. c. 12. ' 

' I ■ 

On the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. 

THE Passages on which the present enquiry is found- 
ed, are in the second chapter of Genesis,' ver. 9, IT, 
Out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food : the 
tree of life also in the midst of the garden ; and the tree 
of knowledge of good and ei?i7— and the Lprd God com- 
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ihandcd the man, saying — oftkr. trre of the knowledge of 
good and evil thou shalt not rat of it; for in the d^jf thai 
thou catest thereof thou shalt surely die, 

Wc propose to shew why this tree was douominotcdy 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil ; and what was 
the design of prohibiting tlie use of it to our first pa« 
rents. 

The current opinion, respecting the first of these 
points, is, that the tree received its denomination from 
tlie event ; because our first parents having fallen in con* 
sequence of eating <)f it» fruit, knew, by experience^ the 
good which they had lost, and the evil which they had 
incurred. 

This interpretation, though jmtronized by great 
names, and maintained by able pens, labours under in^ 
superable difficulty : and that, whether we suppose the 
tree to have been so called by God himself fte/bre tho 
issue, or by Moses after iU The difficulties are these i 

1. The Hebrew phrase, )ni it© njn, i. e. * know- 
ledge of good and evil,' cannot well bear such a con- 
struction« ^ To know good and evil,' in the style of the 
scripture, is to understand the nature of good and evily 
of right and wrong ; and judging accurately coi^ceming 
them, to choose the one, and shun the other. In this 
lies the force of the tempter's argument to the woman^ 
^ ye shall be as God, C3^nVH3, knowing good and evil.^ 
•God cannot know evil by experience ; and the devil 
was not such a fool as to think of seducing our parents 
by assuring them that misery would be the reward of 
compliance. So afterwards, in that patlietic lamenta- 
tion, not sarcastic jeer, oyer the poor apostates : * Be- 
hold the man, (who) was rvn as one of us : to know 
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good and eril/* Here man ii laid to have known gooA 
and evil before hit fall. After it, he Jknew efiX by ex^, 
perience^ but not good $ and hit faculty of judging oor« 
redly concerning both, irai woefully perverted. H# 
knew good and evil, tu Ood knowi them i not by expe«» 
riment rarely, but by a dear perception of tlieir na» 
tiiras ; for it if thus only that God can know evil ; and 
at it ia abiurd and blasphemoui to imaginci that many bjr 
pliinging himself into tin, could become like <yod ; hi* 
kaowledge of good and evil must have been possessed 
in the state of innocence, and consequently coukl not 
consist in the experience of both. 

If any doubt remain, as to the scriptural use of Ube 
phiase, it will probably be removed by a passage in 
Deuteronomy, chap. i. SO. ^ Your little one$f which 
ye said should be a prey ; and your children, which in 
that day liad no knowledge between^ (vt of) ^ good and 
evUj they jball go in thither/ Little children do actti« 
ally experience good and eyil ; but they have no diurh 
miMting acquaintance with the nature of either ; thqr 
can form no judgment on the subject, so as to chooee 
the one and refuse the other. Such being the sense of 
'the expression, to ^ know good and evtl^^ it is evident^ 
ttat the tree in qnestion was not denominated horn iti 
reference to the Fall of Man. 

S. If we now repair io the factf we shall strengtbeii 
our interpretation. 

It is not true, then, that man, faUea Aom Ids stated 
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mtegrity and blessedness into a state of sin and* miserf^ 
did or could, bj ^uc/t experience, know goodk Witii 
etilj indeed, he acquired a practical acquaintanee, as 
he had previously known it only in theory. But how 
he should learn good^ from being thrust headlong into 
the depths of calamity/ ^ being both excluded and alien- 
ated, by sin, from tlie love and fellowship of God^* and. 
from all real joy, is most inconceivable ! ^ By cbntcaflt/ 
you will say, ^ his misery taught him. the value of the 
good which he had forfeited.' Certainly. But tliia 
solution supposes that he did not know good when hOt 
was in full possession of it : and it is inconsistent with 
the idea of experience. For to learn a thing by expe- 
rience, implies the j^r^^e/^oeo/^AeMmg* when tbeicje^ 
perimeni is made. But the good was now gone, aad 
therefore could not be a subject of experience. : . 

Let us go on to ^^k, what end was to \}q gained by 
naming the tree from the event ? Did the n^ost high 
Grod design to reveal to man, by such an anticipation, 
his approaching crime and wretchedness? But how 
does it accord with the divine wisdom to appouit a tree 
as the test of his obedience, and to proclaim, in the very 
appellation of the tree, his future disobedience, and its 
dire effects ? Shall we say, that he did not undeniamd. 
the moaning of the appellation ? With what view was 
it bestowed, then ? To the Creator it was of no use ; 
for fn(m*s sake it must have been given. But how fer 
man's sake, if its sense was withheld from him ? Will 
it be said, on the other hand, that the name was not an* 
nexed to the tree, till man had discovered, by his faU^ 
the relation which it bore to his condition and prospects? 
But still, what benefit could accrue from his learning. 
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wht!it his prabalion was over, that hifi state had been 
prefigured by the rianic of the tree ? 

Jt apiM^arti, tbeii^ that the tree was not deuomiiiatod 
from the event ; and that the ^ knowledge of good. and 
evil,' is not sucli a knowledge as arises from experience. 

We must look for something more satisfactory. . 

To know g<NKl and evil, does in truth denote that fa* 
culty of judgment by which a ratumal lieing distin* 
guishes good from evil, chmising the former and rejects 
wg the latter : tiiat which Paul styles, ^Mufi^tf kaXov ti 
nmk MMoi/'^ th(r diHCcntbtfi^ between gooil and evil. As* 
sumiog this, as having been proved before, there are 
only two reasons for the denomination of the tree. 
Either it wiw endued with some physical virtue of 
sliarpening the powers of man in discriminating be* 
tween gocnl and evil; or it was phiced in paradise, not 
08 a phi/sicaly but morale caune of tluit knowledge, 
warning liim to avoid daUh^ (uid tlio source of death^ 
which were (igured by tha^trce; and to cleave to life^ 
the opposite of death. 

The ftrht of these, nlihoMgh it has amused some spe- 
culative ;ninds, is hardly tenable. For ii is not easy to 
see why the Creator sliould forbid the use of a tree to 
which he had imparted the quality of perfecting man's 
faculty of judging; nor how, upoj^ this supposition, ho 
could be iree from tjlic imputation oi templing his crea- 
ture to sin, by the yery means which he had selected a« 
a criterion of duty : nor,,ii^Uy, bow .t)ie taste of a tfca 
|x>ssessing such singular virtue, should have produced^ 
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in mir beguiled parents^ an effect the reyene of its anh 
qualities! For, if it had the intrinsic charm of enlargin|^ 
their knowledge and improving their faculties, then the 
short way to perfection would have been sinning aganuit 
God ! These things it surpasses all the limits of sobrietjr 
to .affirm : and our conclusion necessarily is, that the 
tree of * the knowledge of good and evil/ was so call* 
ed, because, from the divine institution, it was a fnoral 
cause of that knowledge ; t. e. it was a visible, familiar^ 
and permanent lesson, by which man was not onljr ad- 
monislied of the eternal distinction between good and 
evil ; but was put upon his guard as to the quartet frokh 
which alone evil could assail him. Thb will receit^ 
additional light from the 

Second part of our enquiry, which relates to the de« 
sign of prohibiting the use of the tree to our first pa^ 
rents. 

Regarding that modesty which ought to limit oar 
researches into the divine plans, and obeying the gene* 
ral dictates of <scripturc and reason, we may perceive 
that the prohibition answered the threefold purpose of 
trial, of instruction, and of a shcramental pledge. 

That man should love and obey God, would sponta^ 
neously demonstrate itself to his pure conscience and 
his sound intelligence. But in that first age of his be* 
ing, there could hardly exist an occasion of proving his 
obedience and love, without the intervention of a/nm- 
tive precept. Transgression of those commahdmentsy 
which afterwards were written on the two tables of the 
moral law, was either physically or morally impossible* 
And yet it was in itself fit, and for the ends of moral 
government indispensable, that man's devotedness to 
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lib God should be brought, even in his best estate, to 
some direct and effectual test. AH the orders of ra« 
tional beings of ^hom the scriptures give any account, 
wem subjected, at their creation, to probationary law« 
But in what manner a state of probation could exilt 
irith a positive precept, is inconceivable. Nothing 
else could afford an opportunity of evincing submission 
to the divine authority; because nothing else could pre* 
sent to holy creatures a case of collision between their 
will and the will of their God. It is doubtful whether, 
wHboiit some such prohibition as that relating to the 
fovbidden tree, the devil, sapient as he was, could have 
readered a temptation to sin intelligible to our first pa* 
rents. For, as nothing else was required of them but 
what their own pure nature led them instinctively to 
do, they could have ilo sense of restraint. In every 
thing else, the will of God coincided with their own 
propensities : so that throughout the whole range of 
•their gratifications, there was not to be found either the 
occasion or the matter of trespass. Some positive stii* 

tute, therefore, which might controul their will in a 

• 

given instance, was requisite to produce and preserve 
in their minds thd sense of their dependence uponGod^ 
wd his authority over them, without which his metal 
government could have no place. The very fact of 
their being under moral government, seehis to hafb 
demanded some positive test of tlieir loyalty : as the 
yery fact of their being rational creatures, suppotek 
tliera to have been subjects of such a government* 
The contrary supposition is mere atheism. The pto^ 
priety, therefore, of a positive test of their obedience^ 
r€s«lted from their accountable nature. Aid the iBoft 
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simple this tost was in itself, and the more easy Ike 
duty which it prescribed ; the more conspicuouBlj wi^ 
the beniipiity of their Grod revealed, and the ittore in* 
excusable was their own rebellion. What simpler test 
could they have chosen, than abstinence from a paili* 
cular tree, however ^ good for food and pleasant to the 
eyes?* What duty could be of easier performaiioe; 
seeing it did not intrench upon a single enjoymeat; as 
they were surrounded with simihur enjoyments; tke 
Lord God having made ^ to grow, every tree tkai b 
pleasant to the night, and good for food ?' What OMld 
be more condescending on his part, than the appoiat* 
mcnt of so delightful a probation ? And what OMva 
wanton, more thankless, or more provoking, ontheuB, 
tiian the violation of its terms ? 

DLsobi'dience under such circumstances, was of, aa 
aggravated sort : but it will appear still more flagraat, 
from the consideration, that this very tree, whose touch 
was death, was fniught with salutary instruetioo. 
Placed in the midst of the garden, and often roeetiDg 
the Qycs of our first parents, it could hardly fail to 
teach them such truths as these : 

That (iml is the Lord of all things ; and, conse- 
quently, thit nian*s dominion was neither absolate nor 
imlrpendent— that in the enjoyment of God alone^ is 
the sati.st\iiig good of man— that in judging of good 
and evil, man is not to l)e directed by his own reason or 
pleasure, but by the revealed will of God— that maa 
had not yet arrived at his highest happiness; but was 
bound to expect and desire a more |)erfect state ; yet 10 
that way alone which God had appointed— that if ha 
would escape death, he must avoid the cause of it ; t • €• 
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sin, or the breaking out of his desires beyond those li- 
mits "which God had assigned to them. How much 
further the unclouded mnid of the first man might have 
carried his reflections on the forbidden tree ; lb what 
sublime corKeptions of the divine nature, and works, 
and providence, it might have led him, we, in our 
shattered state, with our discordant afft^ctions and ob- 
scure lights, are poorly qualified to judge. Yet, dis- 
abled as we are, by the Fall, from taking such rapid, 
capacious, and elevating views of whatever is fair, and 
good, and magnificent in the creature, and the Creator, 
as were competent to a sinless being, we can discern 
enough to persuade us, that the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil must have been, to innocent man, a rich 
source of intellectual improvement and moral joy. 

The third use of Ihe tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, was that of a sacramental pledge. 

Our first parents were placed not only tmder the ge- 
neral obligations of moral l(iw, but under a peculiar 
moral constitution, which the sover(*ign goodness of 
God superadded to their condition as accountable crea- 
tures. This constitution is ordinarily termed, the cote* 
nant ofwo^ks; by which, in the event of their adhering 
to the terms of their probation, the divine faithfulness 
ivas engaged to confer on themselves and on their pos- 
terity, an immortality of bliss. But, in the event of 
their failure, that same faithfulness was engaged to sub- 
ject them and their progeny to the penalty of the law. 
It will be perceived, that punishment, upon the com- 
mission of siJi, was a matter of course. I'orthat a crea- 
ture should rise up in rebellion against the Creator, and 
•ufler no inconvenience on account of his crime, is a 
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contradidion, if not in words, yet certainly in tkings. 
Whereas the promise of eternal life was purely p^ui* 
tons ; no creature having a right to demand rowe than 
this, that so long as he continues obedient, he shall not 
be miserable. Nor can any good reason be assigned^ 
why the most high God, if it so pleased him, may not 
create rational beings for a temporary existence onlyy 
and, when his purposes are fulfilled, remand them back 
again to nothing. The promise, therefore, of etenal 
life, converted the law of obedience into a pacific co* 
Tenant, of which the tree of life, and the tree of know* 
ledge, were the two sacraments ; the former h^iag a 
visible document of God^s faithfulness to his proniae, 
and the latter a visible document of his fiuthfulnesa to 
his threatening. And thus the assurance of life or death 
being exhibited to our first parents, by sensible signs, 
they were constantly admonished of the interest staked 
in their hands, - and of the infinitely happy or horrible 
issue of their probationary state. ^ 



* See The Christian's Magazine ; New York, 1 SO/, p. 67. 
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Sen"«'Mt'» ipcnkina not apprehciKled by Ailam and F.ve 

tolM! uiiualiinil * "■ 

II* mtm iw^nliimwl by Mwh-s, |iTi)lwbly it* oriKUwl 

■UIUU! ^™ 

Siwki- tu !■>«■ only '^ 

IJiiibiHtHwl not wbiit Jie apukr *' . *" 

T(ittuj(hl liy AiUm uiil £vp t« lui»<' more wgacity 

huu unv otlicr tTealiiH- ' ' *^ 

Tbiii wliiiJ. i.i>i|ii<'il Kvc reckoneil amowRW tite 

b.M-1-.'.riiH- iiii'i *'* 

AlliT III'' t1 1, btfuiiic terrilils to irauikind IM 

Not cliaiiRcd frnin bia oriniiial form •"•••" * * * * *" 
SpiriU, ap<»l«lc. tb.; «■«.« -J* tt-^r .(eraent not fully 

kn«w» unto uii " '/"'■' \ 

SinU, tb<«e .w«a«on«l by ibc diitiiRC iio proof agaimt 

M.i«V <l.«<Tiptliiii of tbc jpnlcn ipf tdai. * • • •• M» 

Strabo's gcograjAy, wlwii coinpoM<l >2I 

Ti:XTS of Scripture eked aat .explaimd. 

Ocneiii'i. ver. 17 ^ 

i. ver. 27 i 

i. ver. 31 2 

ii.ver. (i J 

itvcr. 9 2 

». ver. 10 ill 

ii.m.l* 20» 

». v^r. Hi, 17 " 

ii. ver. IS iX 

iLv«. 19 22 

ii. vrr. 2I> 2i 

ii-^wai :;:; " 

ii. ver. 24 ^^^ 

ii, *cr. 29 • '. • * - 

'«■«"■• > *'**!!!!!!. «K 



iii. ver. 11 • ■ 
iii. ver, 13" 
ill ver. li" 
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